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ry\uHERE is no task beset with greater difficulties than that of 

forming a just estimate of the talents of great men, who 
derive their reputation from the exercise of different faculties of 
the mind, or from the study of different departments of knowledge. 
The naturalist, who arranges the objects of his research in splen- 
did halls, and displays at one view the wonders of the remotest 
ages, and the most distant kingdoms, is justly honoured with a 
high degree of contemporary fame ; the public lecturer, who 
delights his audience by the variety of his illustrations, the vivid- 
ness of his descriptions, and the fascination of his eloquence, ac- 
quires among his hearers a still more dazzling reputation ; the 
philosophical writer, whose powers of combination and analysis 
enable him to classify what is insulated, and to give unity and sys- 
tem to the fragments of desultory knowledge, lays the basis of a ’ 
high and durable reputation ; while the philosopher, who esta- 
blishes new laws, who lays open new fields of research, and who 
throws the light of his genius over the darkest passages of na- 
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ture, earns a name which can perish only with the records of his 
achievements. But the chaplet of immortality is not restricted 
to the students of natural phenomena, or the promoters of ab- 
stract knowledge. ‘The statesman, who governs mankind by 
mild and equal laws, and blends into harmony the conflicting 
elements of society ; ; and the philanthropist, ‘who blesses the 
poor with education and knowledge, and assuages the moral and 
physical evils of humanity, will receive from a wider circle the 
homage of a higher and more affectionate admiration. 

We have not mentioned these various claims of great men in 
order to weigh their intellectual merits, or to determine the tribute 
of glory w hich they will each levy from their contemporaries or 
from posterity,— —and still less to decide in which, or in how many 
of them, the celebrated man who forms the subject of this article 

may be justly ranked. ‘Those who have known this great man, 
and have followed him throughout his brilliant and “div ersified 
career, will not charge us with overstrained panegyric, when we 
say that, in all the lists of fame which we have enumerated, he 
not only attained a pre-eminent distinction, but acquired a reputa- 
tion in each, which might have gratified the ambition of any 
common aspirant for fame. 

In the splendid museum of natural history and comparative 
anatomy, which he almost created, we shall see him in the cha- 
racter of an indefatigable collector, a judicious classifier, and a 
skilful anatomist. As: a lecturer on the same subject in the Jardin 
des Plantes, and in the College of France, he shone as a suc- 
cessful teacher, and enchanted crowded audiences by the magic 
of his eloquence. As a secretary to the Institute, he acquired, 
by his Eloges, the reputation of the most learned, and eloquent, 
and powerful writer of the day. As a systematic author, his 
unwearied research, his lucid arrangement, and his pleasing, his 
perspicuous, and his nervous style, placed him above the philo- 
sophical naturalists of every age. As an original enquirer, his 
discoveries in fossil geology ‘have raised him to the highest 
distinction, and given birth to new trains of research, which are 
fast disclosing to us the structure of our planet, and the nature 
of the convulsions with which it has been so often shaken. As 
Minister of Public Instruction, as Chancellor of the University, 
and Inspector-General of Education, he conferred on the colleges 
of France, on her schools, on her religious and charitable esta- 
blishments, the richest and most enduring benefits; and, as a 
statesman a with high legislative functions, he obtained for 
the French peopl e many valuable ameliorations in their laws, and 
many solid improvements in their political institutions. 


The history of such a man possesses an interest not only in 
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his own country, but throughout the habitable world; and the 
philosopher, and the philanthropist, and even the humblest ad- 
mirer of nature’s works may derive intellectual and moral benefit 
from the study of the life and labours of Cuvier. 

The * Memoirs of Baron Cuvier,’ which we have placed at the 
head of this article, is the production of a lady of superior ac- 
quirements. It is written in a spirit of genuine modesty ; and, 
from the personal acquaintance which Mrs Lee enjoyed not only 
with the illustrious naturalist, but with the different members of 
his family, she has been able to produce a very pleasing and in- 
structive volume. ‘The powerful Eloge of Baron Pasquier, de- 
livered in his capacity of President of the Chamber of Peers, to 
which his friend had been recently called, supplies us with a 
valuable estimate of his powers for legislation and debate. The 
sketch, by his assistant M. Laurillard, affords a more copious 
view of his scientific labours; and, in the warm and just pane- 
gyric of Decandolle, we recognise the affectionate enthusiasm of 
a congenial mind, Notwithstanding the value, however, of these 
various productions, we still require a biography of our author, 
such as he himself has so often composed, in which a kindred 
spirit of science and of patriotism shall appreciate his intellectual 
endowments, and emblazon the glories of a name which France 
will never cease to honour, nor Europe to admire.* 

It would be to us a pleasing task, and one neither uninterest- 
ing nor uninstructive to our readers, to delineate at full length 
the peculiar character of a mind like Cuvier’s—so richly gifted by 
nature—so nicely adjusted in its faculties—so abundant in its re- 
sources—so energetic in its actings—and so lofty in its aspirations 
for the diffusion and triumph of knowledge ; nor would it be less 
pleasing to contemplate in the same person the calm serenity of 
the man—the simple and modest demeanour of the sage—the un- 
flinching resolution of the patriot—and the benevolence and 
piety of the Christian, ‘These remarkable features of his dispo- 
sition have not been inferred from his conversation or his wri- 
tings, or the partial judgment of his friends. They were fixed 
and prominent lights in his character, and they shone forth in 
the daily routine of active duty—in the bitterness of domestic 
affliction—in the strife and collision of political struggle—and 
amid the convulsions, and humiliations, and triumphs of his 


* Such an eloge is impatiently expected from the eloquent pen of 
M. Arago, who, like his deceased colleague, has been forced from the 
tranquillity of science to defend the liberties and ameliorate the condi- 
tion of his country. 
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country. Our limits, however, will not permit us to dwell upon 
such agreeable topics; and we must hasten to the main object 
which we have in view—to give a rapid and condensed sketch of 
the life of Cuvier, a brief analysis of his discoveries, and such 
extracts from his more popular writings as are calculated to ex- 
hibit his powers as an author, and to afford amusement and in- 
struction to the general reader. 

George Cuvier was born on the 23d August, 1769, at Mont- 
beliard, a town which, though now belonging to France, was 
then a principality of Switzerland, dependent on the Duke of 
Wirtemberg. His father, whose family came originally from a 
village of the Jura, which still bears the name of Cuvier, had 
entered a Swiss regiment in the service of France, and, after forty 
years’ service, was appointed to the command of the artillery in 
the town of Montbeliard. His second son, George, was educa- 
ted in the Protestant faith, under the care of a mother of uncom- 
mon attainments, who watched over the earliest dawn of his 
reason, and fostered with parental anxiety the first efforts of his 
almost premature genius. The sight of a copy of Gesner’s his- 
tory of four-footed beasts, and of a complete edition of Buffon, 
belonging to a relation, decided his taste for natural history ; and 
as he possessed an extraordinary power of recollecting and de- 
lineating animal forms, and enjoyed the blessing of a memory 
which retained facts and ideas of every kind, he made a rapid 
progress in his favourite science. At the gymnasium of his 
native town, he acquired an accurate knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, and he stood at the head of the classes of rhetoric, geo- 
graphy, history, and mathematics. At the age of fourteen, he insti- 
tuted an academy among his schoolfellows, drew up rules for its 
guidance, and presided over its meetings. Occupying the pre- 
sident’s chair, which was the foot of his own bed, the jnvenile 
academicians perused and discussed books of travels and natural 
history, and their opinions were summed up in a concluding 
speech by the president, which was generally received as law by 
his auditors. At this early period, his powers of declamation 
were unexpectedly displayed at the anniversary féte of the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, when he delivered, to the surprise of the au- 
dience, a poetical oration, of his own composition, on the pros- 
perous condition of the principality. 

The sovereign prince soon heard of the celebrity of young 
Cuvier, and, on the occasion of his next visit to Montbeliard, he 
inspected his drawings; and, in 1784, he sent him to the Caro- 
line Academy at Stuttgard, to be educated free of expense, 
Here he studied in five different faculties, one of which was ex- 
clusively limited to the study of government, comprehending the 
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elementary and practical departments of law, and the details of 
finance, police, and agriculture. ‘To this branch of study he de- 
voted himself with ardour ; and though his natural history pursuits 
were steadily carried on, he attained such distinction in all the 
studies prescribed by the academy, that he received one of the 
five or six orders of Chevalierie, which were conferred by the 
Duke on the most distinguished pupils. 

The pecuniary embarrassments of his family compelled our 
young philosopher, at the close of his academical career, to com- 
mence the active business of life. In 1788, he was selected by 
Count D’Hericy to superintend the education of his only son; 
and, at the chateau of Fiquainville, in Normandy, where the 
family resided, he found himself in a most favourable position 
for the prosecution of his studies. Situated near the English 
channel, he was able to pursue his ichthyological enquiries ; and, 
by the accidental dissection of a cuttle-fish, he was led to exa- 
mine the anatomy of the mollusca, while the comparison of some 
fossil terebratule with the recent species, formed the germ of 
those noble speculations which were destined to excite the admi- 
ration of the scientific world. 

A citizen of Caen, devoted to natural history, possessed a 
magnificent collection of the fishes of the Mediterranean ; and no 
sooner did Cuvier hear of this valuable treasure than he hasten- 
ed to examine it, and, by the aid of his powerful and rapid 
pencil, he obtained faithful representations of its most interest- 
ing specimens. In the town of Fecamp, in the vicinity of 
Fiquainville, a small society * met every evening to discuss the 
provincial subjects of agricultural economy. Cuvier became 
its secretary, and, in the humble guise of the surgeon of a regi- 
ment, quartered at Valmont, he found an individual versed in all 
the theories and details of rural knowledge. ‘The sentiments and 
views of the philosophical stranger fixed the special attention 
of his ardent confrére, and Cuvier at last recognised him as 


* The origin of this society is curious, and affords a striking example 
of the political sagacity of Cuvier. The revolutionary clubs which 
had sprung up in the metropolis had begun to extend themselves 
through the provinces. One of these was about to be formed at Fe- 
camp, but Cuvier, seeing the danger of thus arming the people, repre- 
sented to Count Hericy and the neighbouring gentry the propriety of 
constituting this society themselves. His advice was followed. The 
society was formed ; and, instead of discussing politics and the rights 
of man, it devoted itself solely to the more peaceful topics of rural 
economy. 
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the author of the agricultural articles in the Lncyclopédie M 
thodique—the celebrated Abbé Tessier, whose ecclesiastical title 
had forced him to escape from the Reign of Terror in Paris, and 
seek for safety in an obscure district, and under a feigned name. 
When Cuvier, in the ardour of his recognition, saluted the 
surgeon by his real name, the terrified Abbé exclaimed, ‘ I am 
* known then, and consequently lost.’—‘ Lost ?’ replied Cuvier ; 
‘no, you are henceforth the object of our most anxious care.’ 
This incident united the two naturalists by a still more affection- 
ate tie than that of science ; and while Cuvier contributed to the 
comfort and security of his friend, the Abbé made the merits of 
his protector known in the capital, and brought him into commu- 
nication with Delametherie, Lacepede, Geoffroy St Hilaire, and 
Millin de Grand Maison. He wrote to Parmentier that he had 
' found a pearl in the dunghill of Normandy ;’ and its ‘ great 

‘ price’ was soon recog gnised by the public as well as by his cor- 
respondents. When the institutions of Paris, overwhelmed by the 
Revolution, were about to be re-established, Cuvier was invited 
to the capital in the spring of 1795 ; and, by the influence of M. 
Millin and M, Tessier, he was almost immediately appointed mem- 
ber of the Commission of Arts, and professor at the central school 
of the Pantheon; for the pupils of which he composed the 
Tableaux Elémentaire de Histoire Naturelle des Animaux, his 
varliest work, and one which contained the first systematic ar- 
rangement of the class Vermes. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed assistant to M. Mertrud, who occupied the newly created 
chair of comparative anatomy, in the ‘ Jardin des Plantes ;’ and 
upon the basis of five old skeletons, prepared by Daubenton, and 
piled up by Buffon, he began the magnificent collection of com- 
parative anatomy which now fills and adorns the galleries of the 
Museum. At the establishment of the National Institute, in 
1796, he was elected a member, and one of its three temporary 
secretaries ; and in 1800 he succeeded Daubenton in the chair of 
natural history in the College of France. 

On the return of Napoleon from Eg gypt in 1800, when he was 
made First Consul, and was ambitious of every variety of fame, 
he placed himself at the head of the Institute, and had thus occa- 
sion to witness the talents and sagacity of Cuvier. He was hence 
induced, in 1802, to appoint him one of the six Inspectors-Ge- 
neral for establishing lyceums in thirty towns of France; and it 
fell to the lot of Cuvier to found those of Marseilles, Nice and 
Bourdeaux, which are at present Royal Colleges. During his 
absence from Paris, the Institute was remodelled, and he was 
elected one of the two perpetual secretaries, viz, that for the na- 
tural sciences, on a salary of 6000 francs, 
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On the death of his father, and also of his brother’s wife, who 
had managed the domestic affairs of the family, he married, in 
1803, the widow of M. Duvaucel, one of the farmers-general who 
had perished on the scaffold in 1794. Without fortune, and 
with the burden, or, as Cuvier found it, the blessing, of four 
children by her first husband, this lady contributed largely to 
his happiness. She brought him other four children, all of 
whom he was fated to survive; but these afflictions were the 
darkest, if not the only clouds, which interrupted the sunshine of 
his felicity. The balance of good and evil with which his lot 
was cast was thus bitterly destroyed; but Providence heaped 
wealth and honours into the uplifted scale, and weighed it down 
with the consciousness that they were the rewards of virtue and 
of knowledge. 

At the creation of the Imperial University, in 1818, Cuvier was 
appointed one of the Life Counsellors of that body ;—an office in 
which he was charged with the organization of the academies of 
those Italian states which had been annexed to the empire. Un- 
der the same authority, he established academies in Holland and 
the Hanseatic towns; and, though not within the immediate 
scope of his duties, the erection of schools for the instruction of 
the people was the object of his unceasing solicitude. While 
Cuvier was at Hamburgh, the Emperor conferred upon him the 
title of Chevalier, with hereditary rank ; but the loss of his only sur- 
viving son, in 1813, when he was organizing the University at 
Rome, disappointed the hope of transmitting his secular honours 
to posterity, and left behind a bitterness of grief which time 
seems never to have soothed. 

During his sojourn at Rome, Napoleon, from his own personal 
feeling, appointed him Master of Requests, in the Council of 
State; and, before the year had closed, he appointed him Com- 
missionaire Imperial Extraordinaire, and sent him to Mayence, 
to rouse the inhabitants of the left bank of the Rhine against the 
allied troops, that were in full march upon their territory. ‘The 
rapid advance, however, of the enemy, compelled him to return ; 
and his zeal in the cause of his country was rewarded, early in 
1814, by the rank of Counsellor of State. Louis XVIII. not 
only continued our philosopher in this honourable office, but ap- 
pointed him to the temporary situation of Commissionaire du 
foi, in which it became his duty to defend all new and improved 
laws beforethe two Chambers. ‘The tornado of the Hundred Days, 
though it hurled Cuvier from the Council of State, left him in 
possession of his office in the university; and after the Second 
Revolution, he was elevated to the rank of its Chancellor. 
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In the summer of 1818, Cuvier paid a visit to England, ac- 
companied by his family and his secretary, M. Laurillard. Our 

litical and scientific institutions had long been objects of deep 
interest to him, and he received every facility for studying the 
one and exploring the other. Under the guidance of Dr Leach, 
every private collection was thrown open to his inspection, and 
men of every cast were eager to evince their devotion to the cele- 
brated stranger. ‘The writer of these lines, who had the happi- 
ness of sitting down with him at the table of Dr Leach, in the 
society of Latreille, Pictet, and Abernethy, conducted him to the 
two steam-printing machines, which were then among the won- 
ders of the metropolis ; and also to the Kast India Company’s 
Museum in Leadenhall Street, where, through the kindness of 
Mr Thornhill, one of the Directors, the zoological contents of 
many unexamined boxes were unreservedly submitted to his in- 
spection. ‘These boxes contained principally the skins of Kastern 
animals, some of which Cuvier mentioned either as new to him, 
or as having furnished him with new information, His imagina- 
tion had been strongly impressed with the remarkable constitu- 
tion and extraordinary powers of the Company; and, when 
Mr Thornhill was showing the way through the long passages 
of the India House, Cuvier exclaimed, * Voila un des Souve- 
* raines des Indes.’ 

The kindness and hospitality with which Cuvier and his family 
were every where received, were remembered with the most 
grateful feelings ; and the favourable impression which this visit 
had given him of England and her institutions, has been recorded 
in his excellent Eloge of Sir Joseph Banks, where, without any 
feeling of jealousy, he bears a just and noble testimony to our 
national greatness. ‘The philosophers of England,’ says he, 
* have taken an equally glorious part in those intellectual labours 
* common to all civilized nations. ‘They have confronted the 
* eternal frosts of either pole. They have not left a corner of 
* the two oceans unvisited. ‘They have increased tenfold the 
* catalogue of nature. ‘They have peopled the heavens with 
‘ planets, satellites, and phenomena hitherto unknown—we may 
* almost say that they have counted the stars of the milky way. 
‘ If chemistry has assumed a new aspect, the facts they have fur- 
* nished have essentially contributed to the metamorphosis. In- 
‘ flammable air, pure air, phlogistic air, are due to them. They 
* have discovered the decomposition of water, and a number of 
* new metals have been produced by their analyses. The nature 
* of fixed alkalies has also been demonstrated by them—mechan- 
* ism at their voice has given birth to miracles, and elevated their 
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* country above all others in almost every species of manufac- 
* ture.’ 

In studying the workings of our constitutional government, 
which he had known only from theory, he was particularly struck 
with the * humours’ of a Westminster election; and Mrs Lee 
informs us that the impression which they left was never 
effaced from his memory; and that he was in the habit of descri- 
bing, with peculiar animation, the scenes which he had there wit- 
nessed. 

Before Cuvier had quitted England, he was elected a member 
of the 'rench Academy, an honour which he owed to the eloquent 
Eloges he had read in the Institute; and, in the same year, he 
was offered the Ministry of the Interior, but upon political condi- 
tions to which he could not accede. In 1819, he was appointed 
president of the Comité de 0 Interieur, belonging to the Council of 
State; and he was soon after created a baron by Louis X VIII, 
who repeatedly summoned him to assist in the Cabinet Councils. 
He was appointed, in 1822, Grand Master of the Faculties of 
Protestant Theology in the University ; and, in the Cabinet of 
the Interior, he was soon afterwards charged with the manage- 
ment of the affairs of all the different religions in France, except 
the Catholic. At the Coronation of Charles X. he officiated as one 
of the Presidents of the Council of State, and in 1826, he recei- 
ed the decoration of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

These, and other trappings of distinction, which now almost 
overburdened him, were far from being a suitable preparation for 
the heavy blow which was about to strike him at the heart. His 
only daughter, Clementine Cuvier, now his only child, after sur- 
mounting the dangers of a sickly infancy, had been reinstated 
in the bloom of health, and had reached the winter of her 
twenty-second year. Her acquirements in profound studies were 
adorned with every accomplishment of her sex ; and she united, 
in a singular degree, all the charms of physical, intellectual, and 
moral beauty. The loveliness of her person and the elegance of 
her manners were enchased in the fine gold of an ardent yet 
humble piety, and encircled with all the graces of a charitable 
and sympathizing spirit ; and, amid the universal admiration 
which such a character commanded, she courted and she earned 
the blessings of the poor, the ignorant, and the afflicted. About 
the close of 1826, the first symptoms of a fatal disease showed 
themselves in her delicate constitution. Her health, however, 
was so completely re-established, that, in the beginning of 1828, 
arrangements were made for her marriage with an individual of 
her own choice, who was in every respect worthy of her love. The 
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ceremony was fixed for the 25th of August ; but, before the end 
of July her former disorder returned with redoubled force, and ter- 
minated fatally on the 28th of September.* Her parents were 
overwhelmed with grief, and her bridal chaplet withering in the 
embrace of her funereal wreath, was to one disconsolate heart an 
image of still deeper agony. Distracted with his loss, Cuvier 
sought and found in the most absorbing studies some alleviation 
of his sorrows ; but, though with this view he imposed upon him- 
self the most intense and continued labour, yet, on the occasion 
of his first discharge of a public duty, when this high pressure of 
his mental power was for a time removed, his feelings burst forth 
in uncontrollable grief. * It has been related by an eyewitness,’ 
says Mrs Lee, ‘ that at the first sitting of the Comité de I Inte- 
* rieur, at which M. Cuvier presided, after this event, and from 
* which he had absented himself two months, he resumed the 
* chair with a firm and placid expression of countenance ; he lis- 
* tened attentively to all the discussions of those present ; but, 
‘ when it became his turn to speak, and sum up all that had 
* passed, his firmness abandoned him, and his first words were 
‘ interrupted by tears. The great legislator gave way to the 
‘ bereaved father ; he bowed his head, “covered ‘his face with his 
* hands, and was heard to sob bitterly. A respectful and pro- 
* found silence reigned through the whole assembly ; all present 
* had known C lementine, and therefore all could understand and 
* excuse this deep emotion. At length M. Cuvier raised his head, 
* and uttered these few simple words,—*‘ Pardon me, gentlemen, 
* I was a father, and I have lost all.” Then with a violent effort, 
* he resumed the business of the day with his usual perspicuity, 
* and pronounced judgment with his ordinary calmness and jus- 
‘ tice.’ 

In the year 1830, Baron Cuvier opened a course of lectures 
on the history and progress of science in all ages, which he con- 
tinued till the end of his life. In the same year he paid a visit 
to England, accompanied by his step-daughter, Mademoiselle 
Duvaucel; and he’ was in London when the last revolution in 
France was consummated. Like many others, Cuvier had not 
anticipated any violent crisis from the obnoxious ordonnances of 
Charles X., and he quitted Paris under the influence of this 
opinion. Before, however, he had been five hours absent from 
the barriers, the firing commenced in Paris. The flying English 


* An account of the death of Mademoiselle Cuvier, and of her zealous 
exertions in the cause of religion, education, and humanity, will be found 
in a brief memoir of her life, published in the Archives de Christianisme. 
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overtook him near Boulogne ; but though anxious to return, he 

doubted if he should be able to re-enter Paris, or even to retrace 

. his steps with the passports of Charles X. He accordingly 
awaited at Calais the details of the Three Days, and having received 
assurances that perfect tranquillity prevailed in Paris, he proceed- 
ed on his journey to England, where he rem mained only two 
weeks. 

Under the government of Louis Philippe, Cuvier retained all 
his dignities and offices. In 1832, he was made a Peer of France ; 
and his appointment of President to the Entire Council of State 
only waited for the royal signature, when his career was sud- 
denly terminated by death. 'T ‘he best account of this melancholy 
event is given in the following extract from Baron Pasquier’s 
Kloge :— 


‘On the 18th of May, he opened, in the College of France, the course 
which he had continued for three years with so much success, on the 
History of the Natural Sciences. Those who were present at the last 

< lecture of this great master, retain an impression which can never be im- 
parted to such as have not experienced it, and of which I can convey but 
a very feeble notion. Seldom had he risen to such an elevation; but 
his auditors were particularly struck with the last phrases which he used, 
to express his intention of taking a view of the actual state of the 
study of creation—that sublime study, which, while it enlightens and 

strengthens the human mind, ought to preserve it from the deceptive 

habit of regarding things apart from their relation to each other, and dis- 
torting them, that they may be subjected to the laws of a system ; 
which. ought, in short, to lead the thoughts incessantly to that Supreme 

Intelligence, who governs, enlightens, and vivifies all—who reveals all 
things, and whom all things reveal. 

‘ At this part of his lecture, be displayed a calmness and justness of 
perception, combined with a depth and seriousness of thought, which led 
his auditors to think of that book which speaks of the creation to all 
mankind. This was the result of his ideas rather than his expressions, 
for every thing in the free exposition which he made, breathed the feel- 
ing of the omnipotence of a supreme cause, and of an infinite wisdom. 
He seemed as it were, by the examination of the visible world, to be led 
to the precincts of that which is invisible, and the examination of the 
creature evoked the Creator. At last these words fell from him, in 
which it is easy to see a presentiment :—* Such, gentlemen, will be the 
objects of our investigation, if time, my own strength, and the state of 

( my health, permit me to continue and finish them.” The closing scene 

of M. Cuvier's life as a public teacher, appears to me to be impressed 
with peculiar beauty. Who could fail to be deeply affected at the last 
accents of so pure an intelligence, disengaged from the vanities and the 
interests of systems ? W ho could remain cold and insensible before the 
last look thrown on creation by him who had revealed so many of its 
mysteries? Who could resist the feeling excited by the view of science 
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revealing eternal wisdom? How noble, how affecting, and how pro- 
phetic! So soon to appear before the Supreme tribunal, what convic- 
tion could he express, what words could he pronounce, which would 
have formed a more suitable preparation? After this lecture, the first 
symptoms appeared of the disorder, which, in less than eight days, brought 
him to the grave. He presided, notwithstanding, on the following day, 
in the Committee of the Interior. Soon, however, paralysis of a pecu- 
liar kind destroyed in succession the nerves which produce voluntary 
motion, leaving uninjured those which form the seat of sensation ; the 
members affected thus became completely inert, and yet retained their 
sensibility. M. Cuvier had, a short time before, read to the Academy of 
Sciences, a memoir sent by an Italian anatomist on the existence of this 
little known affection of the nervous system. It may be supposed, that 
the extent of his labours during the latter years of his life had contributed 
to produce it. All the assistance of art lavished upon him by men of the 
greatest skill was ineffectual, and it soon became apparent that his end 
was drawing near. 

‘ Every one knows with what courage and serenity he saw its approach. 
The unremitting care and attention which were bestowed on him affect- 
ed him deeply, but did not diminish his courage. Even to the last he 
permitted those to approach who had been on terms of intimacy with him, 
and it was thus that I was a witness of his dying moments. Four hours 
before his death I was in that memorable cabinet where the happiest 
hours of his life had been spent, and where I had seen him surrounded 
with so much homage, enjoying his well-merited success ; he caused him- 
self to be carried thither, and wished that his last breath should be drawn 
there. His countenance was in a state of perfect repose, and never did 
his noble head appear to me more beautiful, or worthy of admiration. 
No alteration of a too sensible or painful kind had yet taken place—only 
a little weakness and difficulty in supporting himself were observable. 

‘I held the hand which he had extended to me, while he said, ina 
voice scarcely articulate,—“ You see what a difference there is between 
the man of Tuesday (we had met on that day) and the man of Sunday ; 
yet so many things remain to be done! Three important works to be 
published, the materials of which are prepared, and nothing remains for 
me but to write them.” I made an effort to find some words to express 
to him the general interest which he excited. I love to believe it,” 
he replied ; « I have long endeavoured to render myself worthy of it.” 

‘It will be seen that his last thoughts were towards the future, and 
aspiring after glory—a noble desire of immortality! At nine o'clock on 
the evening of the 13th May, he had ceased to live, having reached only 
the age of sixty-two, although belonging to a family remarkable for 
longevity.’ 


At his own desire, Cuvier was buried in the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise, beneath the tombstone which covered the remains of 
his daughter. His funeral obsequies were attended by men of all 
ranks and opinions, who, even in the midst of a raging pestilence, 
were eager to offer upon his tomb their last tribute of affection 
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and admiration. But it was not among the companions alone of 
his labours and his glory, that this homage of love and sorrow 
was paid. In every corner of his native land, teeming with intel- 
lectual wealth, and splendid with immortal names, the loss of their 
naturalist, their legislator, and their instructor, was bewailed as a 
national calamity. The remotest corners of the civilized world 
joined in the general lamentation ; and, within the Temple of 
Science itself, it was felt that a high priest had fallen. 


Irom the personal history of Cuvier we must now hasten to 
give a brief account of his scientific labours. Zoology, and indeed 
Natural History in general, had been long regarded as a humble 
department of knowledge, destined for the exercise of the inferior 
orders of intellect. The mathematician and the natural philo- 
sopher had assumed to themselves the highest locality in the 
temple of science, and had almost expelled the collector and the 
classifier from its precincts. Presuming that magnitude and dis- 
tance ennobled material objects, and invested with sublimity the 
laws by which they are governed ; and taking it for granted that 
the imponderable and invisible agencies of nature presented finer 
subjects of research than the grosser elements which we can taste 
and touch, and accumulate, they have long looked down upon the 
humble and pious naturalist as but a degree superior to the func- 
tionary of a bear garden, or the master of ceremonies to a cage of 
tigers. 

This intolerable vanity—this insensibility to the unity and 
grandeur of nature, to the matchless structure of sublunary 
bodies, and to the beautiful laws of organic life, was perhaps both 
the effect and the cause of the low state of natural science during 
the two preceding centuries. Men of acute and exuberant genius 
were naturally led to invest their intellectual capital in researches 
that were likely to return them an usurious interest in reputation ; 
and it must be acknowledged that the richest fields of nature were 
for a long time left to the cultivation of very humble labourers. 
Linnzeus was the first naturalist who applied the powers of a me- 
thodical and sagacious mind to the classification of organic bodies ; 
while Buffon at once threw around natural history the mantle of 
poetry and philosophy, and by his animated and picturesque de- 
scriptions, his bold and original views, and his rich and powerful 


eloquence, intrenched it in public estimation. There was a wide 
space, however, still left between the orbits in which these two 
naturalists moved, and a planet of transition was still wanting to 
occupy the void. Cuvier was the individual who filled up this 
important blank. Uniting the patient toil, the minute accuracy, 
and the methodical habits of Linnzus, with the lofty views, and 
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the gorgeous eloquence of Buffon ; and adding to these resources 
the treasures of universal knowledge, he succeeded in raising 
natural history to its true place among the sciences ;—in alluring 
to its cultivation minds of the highest bearing ;—in rendering it 
accessible and instructive to every class of enquirers, and thus 
making it the support and the handmaid of natural religion. 

The subject of comparative anatomy, which under his prede- 
cessors had been little more than an object of curiosity and inge- 
nious research, became, in his hands, the basis of natural history 
and physiology ; and the science of geology, which Saussure and 
others had raised to a high degree of perfection, received from the 
labours of Cuvier a fresh impulse, and a more extended domain. 

The first great work by which he was distinguished as an 
author, and the one which forms the basis of all his labours, was 
his Legons d’ Anatomie Comparée, the two first volumes of which 
were published in 1800, and the three last in 1805." Regarding 
the natural history of any individual animal, as including a per- 
fect knowledge of its organization, and of all its relations and pro- 
perties, this organization and these properties must determine its 
place in any systematic arrangement. Hence the anatomical 
structure, and the physiological functions of the animal, form the 
only philosophical basis of zoology. ‘The general and least 
variable features of organization will necessarily constitute the 
great divisions of the animal kingdom; while those which are 
less general and less constant will point out the secondary 
divisions or orders. The place which any animal holds in 
a system so constituted will thus furnish a general idea of its 
structure and relative properties; and classification, in place 
of being, as hitherto, a mere technical auxiliary, becomes 
* science itself reduced to its most simple expressions.’ By study- 
ing in this way the modifications of structure which distinguish 
the organs of circulation, respiration, and sensation in animals, 
Cuvier established four leading classes, separated by well-marked 
distinctions, viz. Vertebrate, Molluscous, Articulated, and Radi- 
ated animals. 

The lectures on comparative anatomy contain all the details on 
which the preceding classification is founded. In place of treating 
of the anatomy of each animal apart from that of others, he exa- 
mines in succession the structure of each organ in the whole series 
of animals; and from a comparison of the different modifications 
and changes which they exhibit, he endeavours to deduce the 








* This work was honoured with one of the Decennial Prizes established 
by Napoleon, but never given. 
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general theory of their physical functions. But Cuvier was not 
satisfied with the mere formation of a system deduced from his own 
dissections and those of his predecessors. He conceived the idea 
of preserving actual proofs of the facts on which it rested, and 
was thus led to collect the mutilated preparations of Daubenton 
and of the old Academy of Sciences, and to make them the 
foundation of that magnificent collection, occupying fifteen apart- 
ments, which is of itself sufficient to immortalize his name. 

While the study of the anatomy of the Mollusca, the largest 
class of invertebrate animals, had thus conducted Cuvier to reform 
our zoological systems, the examination of the anatomy of ver- 
tebrate animals led him to results of still wider application, and 
still more philosophical bearing. Viewing every living being as 
created for some express purpose, and as provided with organs by 
which that purpose was to be accomplished, he considered every 
animal as forming a complete system within itself; and all the 
parts of it as so intimately connected together, that none of them 
could be modified without influencing all the rest, and that each 
modification indicated every other. Hence he inferred that every 
bone of a skeleton bore the mark of the class, order, genus, and 
even species, to which it belonged. ‘This anatomical fact, which 
formed the foundation of the new science of fossil geology, spee- 
dily led him to very curious results. By applying it to the deter- 
mination of fossil bones, he discovered that these remains of 
ancient animals belong to races long ago extinct, and differing by 
marked characters from those which now inhabit our globe. He 
found, also, that the differences between fossil and recent species 
increase proportionally with the age of the deposit in which the 
former are discovered ; and that these differences furnish us with a 
chronological history of the deposits themselves. 

These two cardinal facts were pregnant with a series of impor- 
tant consequences. As no traces of plants or animals are found 
in the primitive rocks, Cuvier inferred that ‘ there was a time 
‘ when living beings did not exist upon the earth ;’—when the 
rocks and the waters were acted upon only by physical forces, 
and when the materials of organic life were not yet prepared, or 
their developement not yet effected. 

In thus decyphering the handwriting of Nature on her tablets 
of stone, our author discovered the important fact, that all 
organized beings were not created at the same period. In the 
bountiful Commissariat of Providence the stores were provided 
before the marshalling of the host that was to devour them. 
Plants were created before animals; the molluscous fishes next 
appeared; then the reptiles; and, last of all, the mammiferous 
animals completed the scale of living wonders. In obtaining 
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these simple deductions, it is not easy to convey an idea of the 
labour and study which they involved. By means of fragments of 
bones scattered throughout the strata of the earth he re-established 
168 vertebrated animals, which form fifty genera, of which fifteen 
are new; and when we consider the splendid additions which have 
lately been made to this branch of our knowledge by Buckland, 
Mantell, Hibbert, and Agassiz, and also by Brongniart, and 
the other French geologists, there is reason to believe that the 
extinct species of animals are more numerous than those which 
are alive, 

But the most curious result of these enquiries is, that these 
extinct animals belong to genera and species essentially distinct 
from those which now exist ; and Cuvier has shown, by unanswer- 
able arguments, that the former could not have been the parent 
stocks of the present race of animals; and that these differences 
could not arise from a change of soil or of climate, or any other 
accidental cause. In this part of his subject he had to combat 
opinions more specious than solid. It had been asserted by 
naturalists of no mean name, that an indefinite alteration of forms 
might take place in organized beings ; and that a change of species 
even, might, in a length of time, be the result of a change of habits 
and of locality. Cuvier, however, has shown that there is no 
example of intermediate modifications of form between the ex- 
tinct and recent species ; and he has proved from the skeletons of 
mummies that the animals which lived in Egypt 2000 or 3000 
years ago differ in no material point from those of the present 
day, and that the same similarity exists even among the wild 
animals. Hence he is led to the conclusion that the species of 
animals which formerly inhabited the earth have been destroyed 
and replaced by others ; and that the present race is perhaps the 
fourth term in the progression. 


‘ When I maintain,’ says he, ‘that stony strata contain the bones of seve- 
ral genera, and movable earths those of several species, that no longer 
exist, I do not pretend that a new creation has been necessary to pro- 
duce the existing species. I merely say that they did not exist in the 
places where we now see them, and that they have come from elsewhere. 
For example, let us suppose that a great irruption of the sea shall now 
cover the continent of New Holland with a mass of sand, or other de- 
bris, the bodies of kangaroos, wombats, dasyuri, perameles, flying phalan- 
giste, echidne, and ornithorynchi, will be buried under it; and it will 
entirely destroy every species of these genera, since none of them now 
exist in other countries. Let this same revolution dry up the sea which 
covers the numerous straits between New Holland and the continent of 
Asia—it will open a way for the elephant, the rhinoceros, the buffalo, 
the horse, the camel, the tiger, and all other Asiatic quadrupeds, which 
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will people a country where they have been hitherto unknown. A 
naturalist afterwards living among them, and by chance searching into 
the depths of the soil on which this new nature lives, will find the 
remains of beings wholly different. ‘That which New Holland would be 
in the above case, Europe, Siberia, and a great part of America, are now ; 
and perhaps when other countries, and New Holland itself, shall be ex- 
amined, we shall find that they have all undergone similar revolutions. 
I could almost say a mutual exchange of productions; for, carrying the 
supposition still farther, after this transportation of Asiatic animals into 
New Holland, let us imagine a second revolution which shall destroy 
Asia, their primitive country; those who afterwards see them in New 
Holland, their second country, will be as embarrassed to know whence 
they came as we can be now to find the origin of our own.’ 


In examining, along with the celebrated Brongniart, the for- 
mations above “the ch: all j in the neighbourhood of Paris, Cuvier 
was perplexed with phenomena of which he could not detect the 
cause. One day when at lontainbleau, along with M. Bron- 
gniart, the truth flashed across his mind. Brongniart, he ex- 
claimed, J'ai trouvé le neud de laffaire —Et quel “est-il ? asked 
M. Brongniart. C'est qwil y a des terrains marins, et des ter- 
rains d'eau douce, replied Cuvier. ‘That is—the stratified 
deposits on the crust of our globe consist of two classes—one 
formed in fresh water, and the other in the salt waters of the 
ocean; so that the phenomena which had perplexed our author 
in the strata above the chalk near Paris, arose from a successive 
alternation of fresh and salt water deposits. Hence he concluded 
that there had been several irruptions and ornate retreats of 
the sea in the basin of Paris ind its vicinity since the period of 
the chalk formation. 


a | think, with MM. de Luc and Dolomieu, that if there be any thing 
positive in geology it is that the surface of our globe has been the victim 
of a great and sudden revolution, the date of which cannot be carried 
back farther than from five to six thousand years—that this revolution 
has buried and caused the disappearance of countries formerly inhabited 
by men and animals which are now known; and, on the other hand, has 
exposed the bottom of the water, and has forme 1 from that the countries 
now inhabited. . . . But these countries which are now dry had 
already been inhabited, if not by man, at least by terrestrial animals ; 
cons equently one preceding revolution at least must have covered them 
with water; and, if we may judge by the different orders of animals of 
which we find the remains, they had perhaps been submitted to two or 
three irruptions of the sea, and these irruptions, these repeated retreats, 
have not all been slow or gradual. ‘The greater number ef the catas- 
trophes which brought them about have been sudden, a fact easily proved 
by the last of all, the traces of which are most manifest ; and which has 
still left in the North the bodies of large quadrupeds seized by the ice, 
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and by it preserved even to our own times, with their skin, their fur, 
and their flesh. Had they not been frozen as well as killed, putrefac- 
tion would have decomposed them, and this eternal frost has only pre- 
vailed over the places inhabited by them in consequence of the same 
catastrophe which has destroyed them: the cause, therefore, has been 
as sudden as the effect it produced.’ 


Having thus traced the history of the ancient animal world, 
and determined the probable number and nature of the catas- 
trophes by which it was overwhelmed, Cuvier was led to enquire 
into the fate of the human species as evinced by geological 
phenomena. As the remains of existing animals are nowhere to 
be found in the strata of the earth, it became highly probable 
that the remains of the existing human species were equally 
awanting. ‘The results of an extensive research have now esta- 
blished the fact, that neither human bones, nor those of the 
quadrumana or apes, are found in any regular deposits. 


‘In the beds which contain the ancient races,’ says Cuvier, ‘ among 
the palotheria, and even amongst elephants and rhinoceroses, not a 
particle of human bone has ever been found. Yet human bones pre- 
serve equally well with those of animals under similar circumstances. 
There is no difference between the human mummies found in Egypt and 
those of quadrupeds. We do not find in ancient fields of battle that the 
skeletoas of men are more altered than those of horses, if we allow for 
the difference of size, and we find, among the fossils, animals as small as 
rats still very perfectly preserved. All ‘these tend to confirm the asser- 
tion that the human race did not exist in the countries where fossil 
bones are found at the epoch of the revolution which buried their bones.’ 
* * * ¢ The establishment of man in the countries where we have 
said that the fossil remains of land animals are found, is necessarily pos- 
terior not only to the revolutions which have covered their bones, but 
even to those which have laid open the strata which envelope them, and 
which are the last which the globe has been subjected to ; whence it is 
clear that we can neither draw from the bones themselves, nor from the 
more or less considerable masses of rock or earth which cover them, any 
argument in favour of the antiquity of the human species in these 
different countries.’ 

In support of these geological inferences respecting the recent 
existence of man upon the surface of the globe, Cuvier adduced 
arguments of a more positive kind. From a rigorous examina- 
tion of pretended facts and documents which refer to a very re- 
mote period the existence of human societies, he has shown, in a 
manner that has generally been considered incontrovertible, that 
historical traditions do not extend farther back than 5000 or 
6000 years,—a date which coincides with that of the last revolu- 
tion ; and that if man existed at that revolution, it was not upon 
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the present soil, but upon one which must have been carried off 
hy a catastrophe which has spared only a few individuals of the 
different races now scattered over the globe.* 

The last systematic work of Cuvier which our limits will permit 
us to notice is his Regne Animal, the first edition of which appeared 

1 1817, and the second in 1829, in four volumes, 8vo. The 
ial rin and nature of the classification adopted in this work have 
been already briefly explained ; but it will doubtless be agree- 
thle, even to the general reader, to have Cuvier’s own popular 
soviet of the system itself. 


‘ There exist in nature four principal forms, or general plans, accord- 
ing to which all animals seem to have been modelled, and the ulterior 
divisions of which, whatever name the naturalist may apply to them, 

re but comparatively slight modifications, founded en the developement 

or addition of certain parts, which do not change the essence of the plan.’ 
* <¢IJn the first, which is that of man and the animals which 

most resemble him, the brain, and the principal trunk of the nervous 
system, are enclosed in a bony envelope, which is composed of the skull 
and vertebrae: to the sides of this middle column are attached the ribs 
in | bones of the limbs, all of which form the frame-work of the body. 
lhe muscles which give action to these bones generally cover them, and 
the viscera are contained in the head, and the trunk or body. These are 
styled vertebrated animals. They all have red blood, a muscular he: art, 
« mouth with two jaws, one above, or before the other; distinct organs 





for sight, hearing, smell, and taste, placed in the cavities of the face ; 
never more than four limbs, the axes always separated, and a similar dis- 
tri ‘nti on of medullary masses, and of the ‘principal branches of the ner- 
vous system. W hen thoroughly examining each of the parts of this 


+ 


erveat series of animals, we shall always find some analogy between them 
all, even in the species the farthest from each other; and we can follow 


the gradations of the same plan from man to the last of the fishes. 
In the second form there is no skeleton; the muscles are only attached 
to the skin, which forms a soft envelope, contractile in various senses, in 
many species of w hic h are engendered strong plates called shells, the 
position and production ef which are analagous to those of the mucous 
body to which they belong. ‘Their nervous systems and viscera are con- 


t 

A 
tained in this general envelope ; the former is composed of several scat- 
tered masses, united by nervous threads, the principal of which, placed 
on the @sophagu , bear the name of brain. In general, they only pos- 





These views, and the vast collection of facts upon which they are 
founded, are published in his celebrated work, entitled Recherches sur les 
Ossemens Fossiles, printed, in 1811, in four quarto volumes. The 
Discours Preliminaive was republished in 1825, under the title of 
‘ Discours sur les Révolutions de la Surface du Globe, 8vo, and again 
in 4to in 1826, 
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sess the senses of taste and sight, and even the last is often wanting. 
Only one family can boast of the organ of hearing; they have always a 
complete system of circulation, and organs peculiarly adapte «l to respira- 
tion. Those of di gestion and secretion are nearly as complicated as the 
same organs in vertebrated animals. This second form is called that of 
molluscous animals ; and, although the general plan of their organization 
is not as uniform with regard to their external appearance as that of ver- 
tebrated animals, there is still a greater or lesser degree of resemblance 
in the structure and functions of these parts. 

¢ The third form is that which is to be found in insects, worms, &c. 
Their nervous system consists of two long cords which traverse the belly 
lengthwise, and are enlarged, from space to space, into knots or ganglions. 
The first of these na is situated above the a@sophagus, and is consi- 
dered as the brain; but it is scarcely larger than those which are in the 
belly, with which it communicates by threads, which embrace the ceso- 
phagus like a collar. The envelope of thi i ided by trans- 
versal folds into a certain number of rines, the teguments of which are 











some times hard, and at oth | to the interior of the 
muscles are always attached. ‘The trunk often bears articulated members 
onits sides, but caale n withoutthem. T! are the articulated animals; 
> as } } 4 ] 41 f 4} nents tn : 
and it is among them t lat we observe tne ] e of the circulation in 
closed vessels, or nutrition by imbibition, and the corresponding passage 
of respiration in the circumscribed organs called trachez, or aerial ves- 


sels spread over the whole of the bo 


y, by means of which it is perform- 
ed. Like the second form, there is but one famil 


Re 
iy Which possesses the 
ly 











organs of hearing, and those of the taste and sight are c iefly developed. 
If they have any jaws, they are always lateral. The Senet form embraces 
all the animals known under the name of zox phytes, and is called that of 
radiated animals. In all the preceding, the organs of movement and the 
senses are symmetrically di p lon the two sides of an axis. They 
have a posterior and an anterior face; of dissimilar appearance. Besides 


those now mentioned, they are as if composed of rays round a centre, 
even when there are bu 


t two series of the se rays, for the n th ] faces are 
alike. They approach the homogeneity of plants: they have no very 


distinct nervous system, nor particular organs for the senses. In some 
there are scarcely any vestiges of circulation; their re pirat ry organs 
a “4h er C shaw } as "TL, _ te aie ae . 
are almost always on the surface of their bodi¢ Phe greater numbei 
ve but one bag, without issue, for an intestine ; and the last familie 
ha o, ; 
only present a sort of homogeneous pulp, movable, and sensible to the 
= ’ 
touch. 


Pursuing this beautiful arran gement, ¢ uvier commences with 
an interesting account of the varicties of the human race. He 
conduets his readers through the labyrinths of nature by a con- 
nected series of descriptive pictures, delineating the structure and 


forms of living bodies with unerring precision ;—marking their 


affinities and discrepancies with philosophical acuteness ;—dis- 
playing in eloquent periods their habits, and instincts, and 
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uses ; and impressing upon his readers his own glowing concep- 
tions of the beneficence, the s kill, and the maje sty of the Creator. 
To this work, at once profound and popular, M. Latreille con- 
tributed the third volume en pooner and Crusinen, for which 
his great talents and knowledye so eminently qualified him. 

‘The principles of arrangement upon which the Regne Animal 
was founded were applied by Cuvier in his great work on Jch- 
thyology, of which the first aud second volumes appeared in 1828, 
the third and fourth in 1829, and the seventh and eighth in 1832, 
Since the time of his ak M. Valenciennes, his able coadjutor, 
has added another: and the whole is to be completed in twenty 
volumes, forming one of the most splendid national works which 
eared in any age. 

iroin this ri ipid ‘dct of the scientific labours of Cuvier, we 
must now proceed to give the reader some idea of his powers as 
a philosophical biographer,—a character in which, though he 
necessarily assumed it as one of the perpetual secretaries of the 
Institute, he shone without a rival. ‘There is, in our apprehen- 
sion, none of his works in which the varied character, the unli- 
mited resources, and the noble elevation of his mind, are more 
brilliantly conspicuous than in his Z/oges of Eminent Acade- 
micians. : 

Reearding ¢ know ledye as the greatest secular blessing, and as 
the only imper ishable lezacy which man can bequeath to his race, 
his pages glow with enthusiasm while he recounts the achieve- 
: *p varted 


ren 


genius, and estimates, with nice discrimina- 
ts Ww which it . as successively left on the altar of science. 








none in questions where he himself or ae country are parties, no 
personal or national jealousy « ver chills the ardour of his praise, 
or stains the purity of his decisions, Te stitutional admira- 
tion of science and its votaries, was more like the idolatry of a 
secluded worshipper, than the deliberate offering of a man of the 
world, who was able to appreciate every other’ variety of great- 
ness, and who owed his hx onours and his rank to his political and 
legislative talents ; and it is to this vivid impression of the dig- 
nity of intellectual studies, and to the influence which it exercised 
oi his mind, that we must ascribe the vigorous and successful 
prosecution of his scientific researches ; whilst a large portion of 
his time, as well as of his mental vigour, was necessarily devoted 
to the discharge of his official duties to the state. 


Did our space permit us, we should have indulged our readers 


With the exception of a recent ones of Sir H. Davy, Vauquelin, 
and Lamarck, his eloges have been published in three volumes, 8yo. 
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with several extracts from these Eloges, especially from those of 
men whose lives were rendered ee romantic by the events of 
the Revolution ; but we must confine our extracts within a nar- 
rower range. ‘The following account of Fourcroy’s lectures is a 
piece of powerful composition, and i is said to conti in an accurate 
picture of those of Cuvier himself :— 


‘ For twenty-five years, the amphitheatre of the Jardin des Plantes 
was the centre of M. Fourcroy’ 8 5 The ereat scientific establish- 
ments of this capital, where celebrated masters expound to a numerous 


} 
] 
} 
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public capable of passing judgment on them, the most profound doctrines 
of modern times, recall to our memory that which was noblest in anti- 
quity. We fancy we again find in these assemblies a wheal le people ani- 
mated by the voice of a single orator ; and again see those schools where 


chosen disc iples came to pene trate the oracles of asage. The lectures of 


M. Fourcroy corresponded to this twofold pi ture. Pl ito and Demos- 
thenes seemed to be united in him; and it is almost nece sury to be one 
or the other, to give an idea of them. Connexion of method, abundance 
of elocution, elevation, precision, elegance of terms, a if they had been 


selected long before-hand ; rapidity, brilliancy, novelty, as if sudde nly 
inspired >; a flexible, sonorous an | silve ry Vol ce, ) ieldis ng to every motion, 
penetrating into the corners of the largest audience-room. Nature had 
bestowed every thing on him. Sometimes his discourse flowed smoothly 
and majestically ; ; the grand ur of his metaphors, and the pomp of his 
style, were all imposing ; then, varying his accents, he passed insensibly 
to the most ingenuous familiarity, and fixed attention by sallies of the 
most fascinating gaiety. Hundreds of auditors, of all classes, all nations, 


were to be seen passing whole hours, closely al acdaa each other, 
almost fearing to breathe, their e yes fixed on his , suspended to his mouth, 

His look of fire darted 
inguished that mind whi h 
was difficult to convince, and still doubted, or the slow comprehension, 
which did not completely understand; for these he redoubled his argu- 


ments and his similes, and varied his expressions un 


as the poet Says ( pen lens ab ore loqu ne sy) 





over the crowd; in the farthest rows he dis 


il he found those 
which would convince ; language seemed to multiply its riches for him, 
and he did not quit his subject till he saw all his numerous audience 
equally satistied.’ 

The Lloge of this unfortunate chemist, which is, throughout, a 
piece of powerful and interesting biogra iphy, is followed by that 
of our distinguished countryman, the Honourable Henry Caven- 
dish, who first determined the density of the earth, and discover- 

1 


. 


= 


1 


ed the composition of water, and whose labours are thus beauti- 
fully appreciated :— 

All that science revealed to him seemed to be hoe with the 
sublime and the marvellous; he weighed the earth, » prepares | the 
means of navigating through the air, be deprived water a its element- 
ary quality; and these doctrines, so new, and » opposed to received 
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opinions, were demonstrated by him in a manner still more extraordi- 
nary than the discovery itself. 

The writings, where he lays them before others, are so mé any chefs- 
ae of wisdom and me tthod ; perfect in their whole, and perfect in 
their details, in which no other hi und has found any thing to reform, and 
the splendour of which has only increased with time. . . . . 
So that there can be no temerity in predicting that he will reflect 
back upon his house much greater lustre than he has received from it ; 
and that these researches, which, perhaps, excited the pity and contempt 
of some of his contemporaries, will make his name resound, in an age to 
which his rank and his ancestry alone would not have transmitted it. 
The history of thirty centuries clearly teaches us, that great and useful 
truths are the sole durable inheritance which man can leave behind 
him.’ 


We cannot pass unnoticed the Lloge of Dr Priestley, which 
brought his biographer into the field of theological discussion, 
and which deserves to be studied in a country where the cha- 
racter of that extraordinary man, both as a philosopher and a 
Christian, has been so greatly misrepresented. ‘The conclusion of 
the following extract is earnestly recommended to the considera- 
tion of those pious men who have been misled by the intolerant 
spirit of the day ; and who are lending their aid, without being 
conscious of whi r they are doing, to break the cords of affection 
which ought to unite the professors of our common Christianity. 


‘ Priestley, loaded with glory, was modest enough to be astonished 
at his good fortune, and at the multitude of beautiful facts which nature 
seemed to have revealed to him alone. He forgot that her favours were 
not gratuitous, and that if she had so well explained herself, it was because 
he had known how to constrain her to do so by his indefatigable perse- 
verance in questioning her, and by a thousand ingenious means of wrest- 
ing from her her answers. Others carefully conceal what they owe to 
accident. Priestley seemed to wish to ascribe to it all his merit. He 
records, with unexampled candour, how many times he had profited by 
it without knowing it, how many times he was in possession of new sub- 
stances without having perecived them ; and he never concealed the 
erroneous views which sometimes directed his efforts, and which he 
renounced only from experience, These confessions did honour to his 
modesty, without disarming jealousy. ‘Those whose views and methods 
hi ud never led them to discove ery, called him a mere maker of experi- 
ments, without method, and without an object: “ It is not astonishing,” 
they added, “that among so many trials and combinations he should find 
some that were successful.” But real natural philosophers were not duped 
by these selfish criticisms. 

~¢ Tam now arrived at the most painful part of my task. You have 
just seen Priestley successfully advancing in the study of human science, 
to which he nevertheless consecrated but a few of his leisure moments. 
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I must now present him to you in another light, wrestling against the 
nature of things which are hidden from our reason by an impenetrable 
veil, trying to submit the world to his conjectures, spending almost all 
his life in these vain efforts, and at last plunging himself into an abyss of 
mise TY. He re, like himse lf, I have need of all your int dulge Nnce 5 en 
haps the details into which I am about to enter will to some appear foreig 
to the place i in which I spc “ but it is here, I think, that the bersible 
examp le the y afford ought to be heard with the greatest interest. Ihave 
alrear dy told you tl iat Priestle y was a minister of re ‘ligion, and lam oblig ed 
to ad: 1, that he professed four different creeds before he could deci le on 
teaching one of them in his pub lic capacity. Brought up in all the seve- 
rity of the P resbyterian faith, which we call Calvinistic, and in all the 
bitte rness of pred stination, such as Gomar taught it, he scarcely began 
to reflect, before he turned to the milder doctrine of Arminius. But as 
he advanced, he always seemed to find too much to believe; he, there- 
fore, adopted the tenets of the Arians, who, after having invaded Chris- 
tianity from the time of the successors of Constantine, have now no 
other asylum than in England, but whose faith is decorated by the names 
of Milton, Clarke, and Locke, and even, as re port says, that of peta 
and whose reputations, in some measure, repair the loss of form 
power. 

¢ Arianism, — it declares Christ to be a creature, believes him, 
nevertheless, to be : 1 being of a superior nature, produced before the 
world, and the organ of the Creator in the production of other beings. 
This is the doctrine clothed in ae mas . poe try of the Paradise 
Lost. After hay m3 one professed this, Priestley abandoned it in order 
to become an Unitarian, or that ak we oll a Socinian. ‘There are 
few, perhaps, among aes who now hear me, who have ever informed 
themselves in what these two sects diff It is, that the Socinians 
deny the pre-existence of Christ, and only look upon him as a man, 
though they revere in him the Saviour of the world; and they acknow- 
ledge that the divinity was united to him, in order to effect this great 
work, This subtle shade between two heresies, occupied for thirty years 
that head which was required for the most important questions of science, 
and, without comparison, caused Priestley to wri ite more volumes than 
he ever produced on the different species of air, . . « His last mo- 
ments were full of those feelings of piety which had animated his whole 
life, and the impreper control of which had been the foundation of all 
his errors. He caused the gospel to be read to him, and thanked God 
for having allowed him to lead an useful life, and granted him a peaceful 








death. Among the list of his principal blessings, he ranked that of 


having personaily known almost all his contemporaries. Iam going to 
sleep, as you do,” said he to his grandchildren, who were brought to him, 
“ but we shall wake again together, and, I hope, to eternal hap piness ;” 
thus evincing in what ‘belief he died. These were his last words. Such 
was the end of that man, whom his enemies accused of wishing to over- 
throw all morality and religion, and yet whose greatest error was to mis- 
take his vocation, and to attach too much importance to his individual 
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sentiments, in matters where the most important of all feelings ought to 
be the love of peece.’ 


We must now follow Cuvier from the temperate region of 
science into the torrid zone of politics and public life ; and while 
} ° ° ° } ryt A } > “Dit 
we admire him in the ‘Tribune, in the Bureau of Public Instrue- 
tion, in the Council of State, and in the Chamber of Peers, we shall 
never have occasion to qualify o ur admiration with the regret that 


he | ii id put off th re dem eanour of the phi ilos opher, or falte red j In 
his career of observation and discovery. All the labours of the 
dissecting-room—all the duties of his university chair—all his 





functions as a member and a secretary of the Institute, were per- 


formed with the same diligence and success ; whilst he was re- 
wganizing the universities—regulating the discipline of the 
schools —su perinte nding the concerns of the Protestant church— 
managing the affairs of the interior in the Council of St: ite—pro- 


posit o new laws for the Chambers—defending an unstable govern- 
ment against the rude impulses of popular feeling, and protecting 


against arbitrary power the just rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple. ‘The history of the human mind does not, we believe, pre- 
sent us with the example of a great man displaying such a diver- 
sity of talent, and attaining, at the same time, the highest dis- 
ade 1 in each of his pursuits. ‘The phenomenon, indeed, is so 
unusual, that it requires the evidence of Baron Pasquier, the 
president of the Chamber of Peers, and the political colleague of 
Cuvier, to stamp it with credibility among those who have known 
him only in his scientific character. 


it 





In order to understand and appreciate the political principles 
of Cuvier, we must make our readers acquainted with his vast 
labours in the field of public education. We have already seen 
that Napoleon availed himself of his knowledge and sagacity in 
regulating the higher de partmepts of academical instruction. 
Cuvier prepar ed the judicious lawayen_this subject which have 
been imitated by foreign nations; and, in the three printed re- 
ports which he addressed to the Grand Master of the Univ ersity, 
he has embodied the most valuable information respecting the 
learning and Universities of foreign states, and traced, with a 
mas terly hi ind, the causes of the decline of literature and science. 
"Thou: oh more imm«¢ mane ‘ly occupied with the higher institutions 
for the promotion of knowled; oe, he devotes much of his consi- 
deration to the initiatory schools, where the germ of the infant 
mind is fostered and developed. In this sacred cause he not only 
pleaded but laboured. ‘The studies most dear to him were often 
laid aside, in order to examine the elementary books of the ju- 
venile schools, and to give assistance and advice to those who 
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were engaged in preparing them. The general education and 
instruction of the people he regarded as the only sure bulwark of 
public order and virtue. He was convinced that primary instruc- 
tion* would afford to the people the means of exercising their un- 
derstanding without making them discontented with their lot—. 
that secondary instruction would expand the mind, without ren- 
dering it insincere and presumptuous—and that special instruec- 
tion would give to the nation magistrates, generals, physicians, 
clergy, and teachers, distinguished by their professional attain- 
ments, and sustaining the judicial, the milit: ry, the scientific, and 
the moral glory of their country. 

In 1821, when the U niversity, supported by the government 
and the people, suggested a plan of primary instruction applica- 
ble to the whole of France, the labour of maturing it was in- 
trusted to Cuvier. France owes to him, also, the institution of 
the provincial committees (Comités cantoneaux), by w hich the 
education of the poor is placed under the superinte: ndence of the 
more enlightened classes. He founded, also, an establishment 
for the support of professors disabled by sickness or age ; and, by 
a special arrangement, this institution was rendered a nursery for 
candidates to fill the vacant chairs.- In pursuing his views re- 


* Primary instruction is confined to reading, writing, and the first 
rules of arithmetic ; secondary, to a more extensive education for gene- 
ral purposes ; and special, to those studies which qualify for a particular 
profession. 

+ ‘ The mode of appointing professors is a complicated question in 
‘France. Some are partisans for election by vote ; some support nomi- 


. 


‘ these methods is attended with i inconvenience ; and voting, which theo- 
‘ retically may appear to be the best, has not realized the hopes of those 
* who caused it to be adopted. It ive § an By portunity for all to enter 
* the lists ; an | men of consummate skill : xperience do not like to 
‘ 


find themselves placed in contact with Rossi issued from the schools, 
who, with all the fire and confidence of youth, frequently obtain their 
wishes by their brilliancy, while those of much more real merit are left 
far behind. ‘The other methods are particularly open to private feel- 
ings, or a liability to place men of inferior merit in the professor's 
chair. To obviate these inconveniences or abuses, M. Cuvier created 
that method, which in France is called aggregation. A defeat is com- 
paratively of little consequence to young students ; and, therefore, ac- 
cording to this institution, as soon as they quit the schools, they under- 
go an election, in order to become Aggregés—these Aggregés are 
assistants to sick or aged professors, during their attendance on whom, 
time and opportunity are given for the developement of their talents, 


° 


n° 


. 


° 


“ 


- 


° 


‘ 


‘ 


nation by established high authority ; and others succession. Each of 
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specting special instruction, Cuvier proposed to the Simeon Mi- 
nistry to create a new faculty or school of instruction, on the 
model of those which had long existed in Germany, for teaching 
those branches of knowledge which have an immediate relation 
to the art of government, and Baron Pasquier states, ‘ that 
* France has enjoyed for a considerable period’ such an institu- 
tion. 

In addition to these duties, Cuvier charged himself with the 
particular management of the Protestant schools, which received 
great improve meuts from his hands; and we cannot resist the sa- 
tisfaction of quoting what follows from an address delivered by 
M. Reynal, the rector of the Academy at Bourges, at the distri- 
bution of prizes in the Protestant School at Arnieres :— 

; My dear Childre n— The faithful fo) lowers of our church have spared 
sufficient from their own wants to build a school for you, and to affurd 
you all that is desirable. Lhe Academy (of Bourges) has associated 
itself with them in this work of ae and self-sacrifice; it has alre: dy 
done much, and will do still more, by appealing in your behalf to the 
benevolent protection of the U nive rsity. You see, my dear children, 
that you have friends and benefactors every where. But, alas! he is no 
more—he, who held the first rank among them. A premature death 
has snatched him from science, from literature, from your brethren, from 
us, from all mankind. The whole of the learned world deplore his loss. 
You are too young, my children, to have heard him spoken of in your 
village ; but the great man who tried to do you so much good, who un- 
ceasingly thought of you, was called GEORGE Cuvier. Recollect this 
name, and mention it every day in the prayers that you address to hea- 
veh. He has often written to me, * Do not lose sight of our school 
at 8 les Bourges. I recommend the scholars of it to you, as 
my brothers, as my best fri oe Instil into them submission to their 
pare nts, r¢ spe ct for the pro p ty of others, candour, and justice. ‘These 
ure the virtues and duties of ¢ ali i ions. Let benevolence and affection 
reign be ‘tween them and t the children (the Catholics) who inhabit. the 


same village, and who, like them, live by their labour in the fields. God 


loves and protects them all with equ | § oodness—with the same hand 
he blesses the sweat of their brow, and their harvests,—let them, there- 
fore, behave towards each other Jike children of the same father.”’ 


But Cuvier was intrusted also with the direction of the Pro- 
testant Faculties in France; and 


l, whilst he held this situation, he 
became one of the \ ice~ Pre sidents of the Bible Society, and ob- 


tained the erection of fifty new cures, which had long been need- 


‘and to make themselves known, At the death of the professor, the 


‘faculty to which he belonged presents three candidate aggregés to 
‘the minister, whose choice determines the appointment.’—Memoirs of 
Cuvier, p. 248. 
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ed. He drew up the plan of a new law, regulating the discip- 
line of the Protestant Churches; but he died before the com- 
mencement of the session in which it was to be considered. ‘The 
light in which Cuvier was viewed by the members of his own 
faith, will appear from the Funeral Discourse pronounced over 
his grave, by M. Boissard, minister of the Protestant church in 
the Rue iw Billettes :— 

‘ Let us not forget those long abandoned chapels, re-opened to our 
youth in the Royal Colleges—let us not forget the abundant distribution 
of religious and moral books under his superintendence. Now that his 
voice is extinct, let us fervently ask of our God, let us ask in the name 


l farewell, to raise 








of our dearest moral interests, in the name of our eterna 
up other voices, which may speak with the same elognence, the same 
wisdom, and the same authority. We have lost him, who, with inviolable 
attachment, honoured the creed of our forefathers ; whose great name, 
whose immortal labours shed so much lustre over our churches; who 





burdened himself with our ecclesiastical rights, in perfect disinterested- 
ness of spirit, and with the purest and most a. benevolence. 
What do we not owe to that pen ietrating glance, whi e aled to bien 


all that was wanting in our institutions, and under whi pees ations we 
had so long groaned! How many ameliorations a place in a few 
years—with what wisdom and charity he examined our requests—and 
what a new order of things would have arisen at his bidding, had the 


>? 


Almighty suffered him to continue among us! 


Influenced by the views which these labours had impressed 
upon his mind, Cuvier regarded the extension of education a id 
the diffusion of knowledge as the indispensable precursors of po- 
litical and social amelioration. ‘ Give schools,’ says he, * before 
* political rights; make citizens comprehend the duties which 
* the state of society imposes upon them; teach them what are 
* political rights, before you offer them for t .eir enjoyment, then 
‘ all ame Jiorations will be made without causin ns a shock; then 
* each idea, thrown upon good ground, will h: : time to gern \i- 
‘ nate, to grow, and to ripen, without seas vag 2 ody. 

‘ Imitate Nature, who, in the developement of ‘ew rs, s by 

* gradations, and gives time to every member of her most ‘power- 
‘ ful elements. ‘Lhe infant remains nine months in the body of 
‘ its mother—man’s physical perfection only takes pli ice at twen- 
‘ ty or thirty, and his moral completion from thirty to forty. 
‘ Institutions must have ages to produce all their fruits—witness 
¢C hristianity, the effects of which are not yet accomplished, not- 
* withstanding a thousand years of existence,’ 

The argument here used by Cuvier had been previously em- 
ployed by the Marquis Laplace, who founded it on the study of 


the laws which regulate the movements of the planets ; and it 
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will not admit of a doubt, that amid the progressive ameliorations 
of our social institutions, which the increasing knowledge and 
wants of mankind render imperiously necessary, the statesman 
may draw useful lessons from the study of the order and regulated 
dependence of the various parts of ‘the natural and planet ary 
worlds, But, in pursuing this analogy as a guide, we must guard 
against its deceitful application. In the planet ary system, a sun 
enthroned in the centre of its domains (a sovereign without re- 
sponsible satellites) governs the different classes of its depend- 
ents by its enormous mass, and amid their eccentric movements, 
and mutual perturbations, constrains them into the most perfect 
obedience. But, in the midst of this universal harmony, the 
spirit of ‘disorder i is not wholly subdued. A comet will still for- 
sake its orbit, a ph inet will burst, and astar will be struck out of 
the firmament. In the world of sublunary matter, mechanical 
and chemical Jaws retain the material elements in a state of death- 
like repose ; but yet the volcano and the earthquake, the hurri- 
cane and the thunderbolt will occasionally break loose from their 
chains. In the animal world, instinet, neither misled by reason 
nor controlled by passion, becomes the coercive power over fero- 





cious natures ; and civilisation, as it advances into the forests, and 
among the fastnesses, drives back the tiger into its jungle, and 
the lion into its den, while it gives a freer and a safer range to 
their more peaceful occupants. 

In the social worll—the haunt of cruelty, ambition, selfish- 
ness, and all the host of angry passions, there is no regulating 
power to restrain its unruly elements. When religion and con- 
science do not issue their stern injunctions, rEASON and JUSTICE 
become the sun—the d oil star of the social system. Where 
communities are yet unformed, or where they have been broken 
down by internal or external causes, their organization must be 
intrusted to reason alone; and the form of government that is ap- 
proved of by the majority in number and influence, must and 
ought to prevail. But in governments which, like our own, have 
long enjoyed astable equilibrium, justice must be the chief guide 
of the statesman. Among the honest improvers of society, there 
are many who despise all the suggestions which reason gathers 
from experience. Intent upon some ideal good, beyond or at 
least far from their reach, they overlook, and are even willing to 
surrender, advantages already in their hands. Those, for ex cample, 
who, under a li mited mon: wehy, speculate upon the advantages 
of are public , oro f an electi ve sovere ig on, or of ¢ a voluntary church, 
or of a subverted Peerage, are compassing vital and fundamental 
changes, which could only be justified by the almost universal 
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consent of the nation, or by the most urgent calls of endangered 
liberty. 

But there are changes of a secondary nature, which are not 
only compatible with the stability of thrones, but essentially 
conducive to the true hs appiness of the people— changes which 
no more diminish the influence of the sovereign than the approac ‘h 
of a comet enfeebles the predominating agency of the sun. ‘To 
doubt the safety and propriety of r obemniar the people—of dif- 
fusing instruction by cheap and untaxed publications—of teach- 
ing in the same schools and universities the youth of all reli- 
gions—of establishing universal toleration in matters of faith 
—of giving elective rights to the intelligent population—of abo- 
lishing sinecures in Church and State—of rendering Law and 
Justice accessible to the poor—of filling the public offices with 
the best qualified of the competitors—and, generally, of removing 
all obvious defects from every public institution—to doubt the 
safety of such palpable reforins, in behalf of which Religion, and 
Reason, and Justice all lift their voice, would be to renounce the 
attributes of intelligence, and place our judgment under the 
dominion of the most i candids enna or the most dastardly 
timidity, or the most worthless ambition. 

That these were the views of Cuvi r, the whole of his poli- 
tical life and public labours cons pire to prove; and, though in- 
duced by his love of order to defend the governments under 
which he « enjoyed the eikeation of the laws, yet he was not, as 
Baron Pasquier observes, * hostile to the useful and progressive 
‘improvements which were necessary to the welfare of every in- 
* stitution; but it was his wish that these should result from 
‘ patient and enlightened observation; that they should not 
‘be adopted in a state of passionate excitement, but undergo 
‘calm and deliberate discussion, after a careful study of sound 
‘ principles, and a conscientious enquiry into what was really 
® needed.’ 

While Cuvier was President of the Committee of the In- 
terior, an office which he held during the last thirteen years of 
his life, * the cases which were examined, discussed, and des- 
‘patched by his care and agency,’ sometimes amounted to 
10,000 in the year. His singular talent for managing a discus- 
sion—his powerful memory, which always brought former de- 
cisions to his recollection—and his pro found knowled ve of the 
principles on which the determination of each case depe nded, 
threw a light on every question, and seldom failed in impressing 
his own views upon the minds of his colleagues. 

In the » prepare ition of the laws, and the discussions which they 


underwent in the Chambers, in the Council of the State, or in 
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the Cabinet Council, to which he was often called, he exhibited 
the same wonderful sagacity, which was often called forth in 
the cause of genuine liberty. Under the ministry of the Duke 
de Richelieu, in 1815, a striking instance of this occurred, an 
account of which has been recorded by Cuvier himself, The 
Prevotal Courts, to which he refers in the following extract, 
were created by the Bourbons, in order to judge of all public dis- 
turbances, and no appeal lay from their decisions. 


‘ I had then an opportunity of rendering great services to this coun- 
try, which have never been publicly declared, but which I should be 
sorry should not one day be known to have emanated from me. 
R supported me in all the ameliorations we brought about in the 
Council concerning the criminal laws, which were prepared in the spirit 
of the times ; but the modifications, which rendered those of the Prevotal 
Courts almost inoffensive, are due to me. In the first place, judicial 
power was given to them, not only over revolts, and attempts openly 
committed on the public peace, but over con spiracies and attempts plot- 
ted in secret ; and not only over crimes which might take place after 
the law was promulgated, but over all which had taken place at any 
period whatever. It is very evident that, in a country like ours, where 
the re are so many men of all classes ever re ady to fe llow the torrent of 
the day, these two powers would have transfe rred the Prevotal Courts 
into so many revolutionary tribunals. Nevertheless, we did not obtain 
any thing from the united Committees of the Interior, and the law was 
prepared ; but, after a meeting of the Council of State, presided over 
by the Duke de Richelieu, 1 demanded a discussion of these questions 
in his presence, before a new assemblage of the committees. I believe 
that I never spoke with so much fire ; and, not withstanding the violence 
of ——— and ———, thanks to the upright and honest mind of the 
Duke de Richelieu, I succeeded in getting the articles concerning secret 
plots ent irely erased. There yet remained the visitation of former offences 





to be overcome. M. de ——+ opposed it in the Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, where it was defended by two Counsellors of 
State. I was invited t ) join them, as I should naturally bave been 


obliged to do in my office of Commissionaire du Roi, but I refused, and 
the law did not pass,’ 


One of Cuvier’s most remarkable political speeches was that 
which he pronounced in 1820, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
on the law of elections ; and, after he was elevated to the Cham- 
ber of Peers, he drew up, in the course of a day, which the 
urgency of the case required him to do, a most valuable Report 


The Duke De Richelieu. 
+ M. de Royer Collard, and M. de Serres, the one in the Council of 
State, and the other in the Chamber of Deputies, assisted Cuvier on 
this occasion, 
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on the Ja-v relative to corn, which was adopted by the Chamber. 
When an atte mpt was ma le to introduce the Jesuits into the 
university, Cuvier gave the proposal the most determined and 
successful resistance. When he was a Counsellor of State, he 
vigorously opposed the censorship, and refused to form part of 
the commission for shackling the Press; and, on a subsequent 
occasion, when he received at midnight a despatch, written by 
Peyronnet, announcing that his appointment as a censor of the 
Press would appear in the Moniteur next morning, he instantly 
returned a dignified refusal to the Chancery, which, while it in- 
creased his popularity, created great coolness towards him on the 
part of Charles X. 

Our limits will not permit us to dwell any longer upon the 
political life of Cuvier. We shall, therefore, conclude these ob- 
servations with a brief summary of his private character. 

In his person, Cuvier was about the middle size, and, though 
his figure was slender in his youth, he had latterly become rather 
corpulent. His features were handsome, his nose aquiline, and his 
eyes full of intelligence.* He was a man of dignified and grave 
demeanour, equable in his temper, though constitutionally irti- 
table, free from all presumption and vanity, and gentle and 
even kind towards his opponents. In the midst of his numerous 
avocations, he was accessible to all classes ; and his pupils 
and scientific friends always found him ready to assist them 
in their studies and pursuits. His disposition was most gene- 
rous and charitable ; and though his own circumstances required 
rigid economy, he was never able to refuse an application for 
pecuniary aid. In the relations a er yer life, he displayed all 
the virtues by which it is hallowed and adorned; but from the 
source of his greatest happiness he was i med to experience 
the deepest afiliction. ‘The female virtues, which had long 
rendered his home a happy one, were not able to balance the 


awful calamity which deprived him of the last and dearest of 


his children. The piety and the resignation of the Christian 
struggled fora while against the agonies of a breaking heart ; but, 


ag 


tliough his sorrow was for atime soothed by the force of intellec- 


tual application, the anodyne lost its virtue, and the inconsolable 
father soon followed his daughter to the grave. 


The | est port rait of him is the one painter d by our countryman, 
Mr Pickersgill, who gene rously presented a copy of it to his widow. 
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Art. I1.—The School of the Heart, and other Poems. By 
Henry Atrorp, Vicar of Wimeswould, and late Fellow of 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Two vols. 12mo. Cambridge : 
1835. 


I ast year the number of members on the boards of the Univer- 
4 sities of Cambridge and Oxford, stood as follows: Cam- 
bridge—5249 ; Oxford—5290. But the proportion formerly 
was very different. The numbers at Cambridge have almost 
doubled since the year 1813. Within a century (as late, for 
instance, as the year 1748) they amounted only to 1500. Ne- 
vertheless, whatever may have been its numerical inferiority, 
Cambridge has been much more fortunate in celebrated men, 
especially in the laurelled brotherhood of poets. We do not use a 
stronger word than fortunate; since the fact can searecly be 
attributed to any cause, for which vice-chancellors and tutors are 
responsible. Not only is genius its own great schoolmaster: but 
the peculi: wities of the respective systems of education in these 
universities are of a compari atively recent date, and are such 
. would be generally sup posed to tell rather the other way. 
Cambridge poets, from the first, probably made as little pro- 
gress in the sciences as Virgil himself, although since the period 
whe ‘n philosophical imagination gave way to observation and in- 
duction, they cannot adopt his “apology, and account for their 
estrangement by the coldness of their blood. It is at the least 
equally certain, that the Cambridge poets did not breathe in their 
early inspiration from the superior beauty of the spot where the 
passed their youth. The scenery of a neighbourhood from 
which Robert Hall fled in uncontrollable despair, ‘an have no 
more to do with poetry than the studies for which it has of late 
been principally distinguished. Is it then only accident ? Or are 
we to look to the districts from which their members are respect- 
ively drafted, for the powerful predisposing causes which have 
triumphed over these obstacles? ‘The Colleges at Cambridge are 
of course principally supplied from the north of England and from 
the midland counties ; those at Oxford from the south and from 
the west. The north breeds better horses; does it breed also 
finer wits ?. But the metropolis in this case has a proud pedigree 
of its own. If the child is father of the man, the Cockneys need 
not be ashamed of their birthplace. Notwithstanding the con- 
temptuous pity with which imaginative dwellers among moun- 
tains are accustomed to look down upon the inhab itants of cities, 
London has sent up to Cambridge some of Fancy’s favourite 
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children. Did it reckon no other names than the names of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, it might maintain the lists against 
the world as an excellent breeding-place for poets. 

In poetry, as in the more prosaic affairs of life, juvenile offend- 
ers are multiplying on our hands. The age at which boys were 
sent to College two centuries ago, and the poverty of the scho- 
lastic course of study (¢riviwm and trivial being properly allied), 
concurred to prevent a student at the university from travelling 
beyond the walls of his lecture-room, or from manifesting there 
any independent habits. The advanced standing of under -gTa- 
duates at present—a circle of more rational and inspiring studies 
—the pressure from without—the success with which our national 
literature is doing what a national literature alone can do—reach- 
ing and bringing out the native power of a people—are causes 
which have already produced a visible alteration. A wit formerly 
did not venture on disturbing, by his eccentricities, ‘ the — 
* Saturnian year,’ in which every thing was supposed to rev olv et 
the Universities. He reserved his novelties for the Inns of C ae 
and the idle gentlemen of London, Within a hundred and fifty 
years, ‘Town was, in matters of taste, the sole authority for the 
kingdom, and the Court was acknowledged to be almost equal au- 
thority for the Town. This is allover. [Exclusive tribunals 
of public taste have fallen before the ~~ of knowledge, and 
so have exclusive standards. While the lads of almost every 
public school in England have been ico up their Magazine, 
Cambridge, in addition to her critical and philosophical Journals, 
and her periodical Latin aan Greck exercises, has lately allowed 
a volume or more of juvenile English poetry to struggle into day- 
light, from under her maternal wing. It is true, these allow 
young owe their carly hatching more to their own inward heat, 
than to any specific warmth communicated to them from their 
nurse. Yet this is by no means to be regretted ; since the 
warmth regularly transmitted through academies soon becomes as 
artificial and forcing as a stove, The classics (as they continue 
to be called) are now in their proper place. They are in fact 
only one, out of many models, even at college. Considering 
the gulf by which the man of suchen K ‘urope is separated from the 
man of ancient Athens and ancient Rome, it was their only chance 
for not spoiling more and better pocts, than for the future by 
themselves they could ever hope to make. 

A race which had shaken off the traditional yoke of peremp- 
tory antiquity, could acknowledge, for some brief interval only 
(and that unconsciously), a dictator among immediate predeces- 
sors or contemporaries. It was natural, nevertheless, that the 
genius of Byron, which, during an interval of this sort, subdued 
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nearly the whole poctical atmosphere of the country to its pecu- 
liar colour, should make a powerful impression on the youthful 
members of his own University. Kirke White came and went too 
soon to be affected by it. Indeed, under any circumstances, 
his gentleness and devoutness would have Byroniz ced but ill. 
This spiritual domination, however, was one of those tyrannies 
which has now wellnigh overpast. ‘The young poets, whose com- 
mon tastes and sympathies seem lately, at Cambridge, to be 
forming around them a litile school, take as little after Byron 
as after Pope. ‘They do not destroy the affections in the pas- 
sions: they do not c: ill on us to curse life, but to bless it altoge- 
ther. Their light is not a concentrated glare, where by g ciants are 
to be shown in attitudes of distorted greatness, forging ~ thunder. 
bolts which are to be hurled afterwards at their own bosoms. It is 
rather the gentle and kindly dawn of morning, doing little more 
_ lift up the veil from nature, and spread out the world before 

, that looking on it we may love it, and in some degree be- 
come like unto it. ‘The poetry of Byron startled, and always 
must startle every reader, by its singularity ind its power; never- 
theless, it has made mere imitators. It appears to have been too 
individual to become an element, developing, nourishing, and at 
last incorporating itself with other minds. It stands, therefore, 
by itself, a pyramid of black and dazzling marble—proud, monu- 
mental, barren; while all our poets of. any really creative cha- 
racter, conscious of possessing, and determined to retain their per- 
sonal identity, seem to be turning elsewhere for those assimilating 
and pervading qualities which are destined to feed them in their 
growth. 

Wordsworth says that he and his friends owe their poetical ex- 
istence to Percy’s * Reliques.’ ‘The ardent novices, of whom we are 
speaking, come apparently of the same descent ; only one gene- 
ration lower. For, they derive directly from Cowper, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge. ‘These are the biddings to which their spirits are 
attuned, and their whole nature subjected. Singing evidently 
as the birds sing, for the very enjoyment of it, with some of them, 
we are at times almost equally at a loss for the interpretation of 
their notes. Early youth appears to take peculiar pleasure in 
seeing language float along like an exhalation: nor is it at that 
age the less liked because in this condition it is a better medium 
for communicating colours than ideas. ‘This defect has been 
encouraged by the schoolboy popularity of Shelley ; whose lan- 
guage is often too yielding and aérial, of too delicate and gossa- 
mer-like a texture to be ‘the vehicle of so earthly a thing as 
substantial thought, Doubtless, Shelley always had his meaning ; 
but it was not alw ays as strong and definite a meaning’ as critics, 
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intrusted with the rights of others, are bound to insist on having. 
In this manner very impressible people remain more or less 
always children. Madame de Staél, even in her prose, could 
not stop with the sense. ‘The sound drove ie ron, Long after 
the vessel was in port, she lingered among the crested breakers, 
listening to their music as they rolled upon the shore. Mr 'Ten- 
nyson is perhaps at present the most known of any of the young 
Cambridge poe ts who have lately taken wing. He must not set 
it down to aridity and moroseness, if persons of riper years have 
regretted that his style was not sufliciently impregnated with 
thought ;—that more mind was not apparent behind his words, 
Mr Alford appears to us to choose his subjects from a higher 
class, to conceive them with greater distinctness, and to have a 
stronger sense of the necessity of embodying his thoughts in 
precise expressions. ‘The clusters of his garden are less exposed 
accordingly to trail upon the ground for lack of proper support. 
There is, however, room for the ‘m all to mend—especially on this 
last point. ‘They have the power of — so; and they are in the 
right track. lor they are plainly i communication with the 
Elizabethan age—the true vernacular scanner English greatness 
in all that belongs to the literature of imagination. 

Mr Alford is, we conclude, a West of England man. ‘The 
scenes of his descriptive poetry are laid there ; and otherwise he 
would scarcely have used the provincialism of ‘ barton’ (meaning 
by it homestead), as a word which every body was expected to 
understand. The greater part of the poems contained in the 
first volume were published at Cambridge two years ago, anony- 
mously. Their proper father has summoned courage to own them 
on the occasion of migrating to a living in Crabbe’s old neigh- 
bourhood—the Melton Hunt. Mr Alftord’s titles to honour are 
not poetical merely. But greater renown than so young a 
man will take along with him would not expose him to serious 
inconvenience in a county where the author of the ‘ Borough’ was 
allowed to weary of his unbroken leisure. He will be without 
excuse, therefore, if he does not take advantage of his solitude 
to submit his verses to a diligent and severe revision. They 
are in exceeding want of it. Indeed, we doubt whether we ever 
saw in the productions of a highly cultivated mind, so much 

ability and so much carelessness united. ‘The present volumes 
appear to us to be a beginning of great promise. But ‘ the 
* green blood dancing in the veins’ of his fresh and luxuriant 
spring will at best only ensure himself a holiday existence, and 
have raised expectations to disappoint them; unless he can learn 
to feel the duty of correction in something like the same proportion 
in which it is evident that he feels the pleasure of composition, 
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We will mention a single instance only, that of the sonnet 
called a * Recollection of “Homer,’ In its present state it isa 
rough unfinished bust. ‘The conception, however, is so good, 
that a workman, who means to be an artist, ought never to “have 
left it until he had wrought it out into a visible shape, more 
worthy of his idea. It might be made fit to stand side by side 
with the beautiful sonnet in which Keats has embalmed his recol- 
lection of first reading Chapman’s Homer. 

The metrical irregularities into which Mr Alford is often 
tempted, are evidently not always the consequence of his not 
caring to be at the trouble to avoid them. His verses are fre- 
quently scanned not by syllable and accent only, but by quan- 
tity also: two short syllables (for instanee, * and the’ ) being 
counted equivalent to one long one. ‘This liberty is taken on one 
oceasion no less than three times within the short space of a 
single sonnet. Our own inclination in metrical experiments being 
rather latitudinarian, we are the more bound to protest against 
bringing them into discredit by abuse. What would be agreeable 
as a variety, or reasonable as an indulgence in a long poem, 
may easily destroy the unity and smoothness, the identity of 
impression—the all but inaudible flow of its gliding waters over 
which the ear expects to linger in a sonnet. 

Coleridge appears to have thought that Mr ‘Tennyson was 
losing his way among the variety of metres into which he had 
wandered ; and proposed restricting him during a certain period 
to some one determinate measure, in order to accustom him to 
the strict discipline of rules. Mr Alford has in this respect run 
less out of the beaten course. He scarcely requires therefore 
a similar ordeal. Otherwise we should chain him, for his tem- 
porary penance, to the old English couplet, of whose power and 
honours he knows so little, as to talk of having been, on one 
occasion, 

‘Tempted by sudden aptitude of words 
Into that measure which least pleaseth me, 
Sacred to satire and unquict thought.’ 


At the same time, we would not keep him long there. That 
specific durance is not at all likely to improve the fulness or mo- 
dulation of his blank verse—the field where, we think, his voca- 
tion lies. He might practise remoter measures with eve danger. 
His translation, from Moschus, of the epitaph of Bion may be 
added to the evidence with which Coleridge has supplied us, that 
our earlier failures in adapting some of the metres of antiquity to 
the English language is to be attributed more to the i impropriety 
of the metres which were chosen, than to any impropriety in the 
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experiment itself. Sapphics and aleaics may rem iin in the ground 
dead and withered branches ; while iambics and hendecasyllables 
shall take root. Nor is it the coyness of ancient metres only which 
might probably be overcome. It is true, that words are not as 
flexible as sounds. The poet must be left behind by the musician 
in the variety of his airs. Yet it by no means follows that poets 
might not have added, as it were, another string to the instrument 
of ‘their art also, if they had studied a little more the capabili- 
ties at their command. Instead of which, they have exhausted 
all their pains and resources in the improvement of the two or 
three metrical forms which an habitual acquiescence in the acci- 
dent of a first suecess had transmitted to them. In case Mr ‘Ten- 
nyson should succeed in naturalizing among us a really good 
new metre, he would be well entitled to the -eward which mz ‘ankind 
have so long and vainly promised to the inventor of a new pleasure. 

‘The sonnet seems to have been tacitly proscribed from E nglish 
poetry during the predominance of Ire mnch authorities. It reap- 
peared with our independence, and has become of late a favourite 
measure. Some lately published by the Rev. Charles Strong, are 
almost without a precedent among us for one merit (it is a merit on 
which different persons will set differe nt values)—the faithful regu- 
larity of their structure. They have been composed with the 
express object of proving, that i if'a relaxed and corrupted form has 
prey vailed over the legitimate Italian models in English poetry, it 
is owing to the indolence of our writers, and not to any deficiency 
in our language. Mr Alford will see in them what may be accom- 
plished in this respect by proper care. His own are very unequal. 
Among the best is that on * Easter Eve.’ A more complete pic- 
ture has seldom heen brought within the sonnet’s strictly ad- 
measured frame. How much, -~ is its beauty heightened by all 


that is left to the imagination. We look on it at ‘first with only 
the quiet sympathy which bel longs to an affecting scene, such as it 
describes. But while we are looking, suspicions of the truth 


break in upon us; the figures enlarge and deepen as on a gra- 
dually illuminated vase ; “and even at the | ast we leave it, feeling 
that there is ss t light within, a brightness and a mystery be- 
yond what we are ormaleted to behold. 


‘1 saw two women weeping | 1y the tomb 

Of one new buried, in a fair green place, 

Bowered with shrubs; the eve retained no trace 
Of aught that day performed; but the faint gloom 
Of dying day was spread upon the sky. 

The moon was broad and bright above the wood, 
The distance sounded of [?] a multitude, 

Music, and shout, and mingled reyelry. 


ees 
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At length came gleaming through the thicket shade 
5 5 5 5 

Helmet and casque, and a steel-armed band 

Watched round the sepulchre in solemn stand; 

( 

The night-word passed, from man to man conyeyed ; 
5 ] ’ 

And I could see those women rise, and go 

Under the dark trees, moving sad and slow.’ 


‘Lhe next is a little dirge. The word § flowerful’ is the only 
word in it which we are disposed to question. There is a beauti- 
ful wildness in the abrupt change of the imagery and the feeling 
of the four last lines. They bres ik away from the circle of com- 
mon topics and common mourners, in one of those far-reaching 
glimpses with which Hamlet might be supposed to startle the 
lookers o nas he leaped into Ophelia’ 8 grave. 


‘ Slowly and softly let the music go, 
As ye wind upw ards to the gray church tower ; 
Check the shrill hautboy, let the pipe breathe low, 
Tread lightly on the pathside daisy-flower ! 
} For she ye carry was a gentle bud, 
Loved by the unsunned drops of silver dew ; 
Her voice was like the whisper of the wood 
In prime of even, when the stars are few. 
Lay her, all gently, in the flowerful mould, 
Weep with her one brief hour, then turn away— 
‘ Go to hope’s prison, and from out the cold 
And solitary gratings many a day 
Look forth: ‘tis said the world is growing old, 
And streaks of orient light in Time’s horizonplay.’ 


This prepares us for the imaginative illustration of the text, ‘ The 
‘ Master is come, and calleth for me.’ It was the text, it seems, 
on which the funeral sermon had been preached. 


‘ Rise, said the master, come unto the feast : 

She heard the call, and rose with willing feet ; 
Sut thinking it not otherwise than meet 

For such a bid ling to put on her best 

She is gone from us for a few short hours, 

Into her bridal closet, there to wait 

For the unfolding of the palace gate, 

That gives her entrance to the blissful bowers. 

We have not seen her yet, though we have been 

Full often to her chamber door, and oft 

Have listened underneath the postern green, 

And laid fresh flowers, and whispered short and soft ; 

But she hath made no answer, and the day 

From the clear west is fading fast away !’ 


What Mr Alford has written expressly as sacred poetry is the 
most indifferent part of his book. It is little if at all better than 
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the diluted milk-and-water, handed round under that name, in 
those smooth-tongued circles, which, in all humility and meekness, 
christen themsclve es the ‘religious world.’ Cowley somewhere says 
that the conversion of poetry and the conversion of the Jews were 
all that was wanting to the establishment of the kingdom of Christ. 
We have made much more way with the first than with the last 
of these conditions. But Mr Alford, when he starts aside (in 
strange inconsistency with his usual temper), to call the England, 
not of Charles the Second, but of the present age, ‘a Godless 
*Jand,’ must have been taking a very different view of the nature 
of Christ’ s kingdom from any thing ‘contemplated by the author 
of the § Davideis. * It may not be unreasonable to suspect that our 
age has fallen too much away from personal into associated reli- 
gion. ‘This is the complaint of Alexander Knox. Still less can 
it be unreasonable to be sick of the machinery and the exhibi- 
tion of conversion societies and missionary zeal; but Mr Alford 
must moderate his expectations of the aid to be obtained by way 
of substitute, from purely poetical auxiliaries. We should advise 
him to ascertain, as far as he has the means, what effect has really 
been produced by sacred dramas, and by poetry of a purely reli- 
gious cast, before he invests any great amount of literary effort in 
that direction. Protestants may have too much neglecte dl aids to 
the imagination in the concerns of religion. We shall be he: artily 
glad to see our churches again open to the passer-by on week days. 
Te Mr Alford, with the he ‘Ip of Mr Wordsworth and Dr Arnold, 
should succeed in restoring crosses by the roadside, some good 
and no harm ean follow from it that we know of. But we are 
satisfied that whatever service Christianity is to draw from any 
poetry, professedly of a higher order than W ‘atts’ ¢ Hymns,’ must be 
got at by taking an infinitely wider circle, and by ranging at a 
far greater distance from the object, than most religious writers, 
upon addressing the imagination, are aware, and than it is easy 
philosophic ally t to explain. 

There is something very agreeable both in the sentiment and 
the expression of a few verses, entitled ¢ ‘The Evening of a Vil- 
‘lage Festival.’ Butevenslight things may be done too slightly. 


‘ While our shrub walks darken, 
And the stars get bright aloft, 
Sit we still and hearken 
To the music low and soft, 
By the old oak yonder 
Where we watch the setting sun, 
Listening to the far-off thunder 
Of the multitude as one. 
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‘ Sit, my best beloved, 

In the waning light ; 

i Yield thy spirit to the te: ching 
Of each sound and sight, 

While those sounds are flowing 
To their silent rest ; 

While the parting wake of sunlight 
Broods along the West. 


*‘ Sweeter ‘tis to hearken 
Than to bear a part ; 

Better to look on happiness 
Than carry a light heart. 

Sweeter to walk on cloudy hulls 
With a sunny plain below, ® 

Than to weary of the brightness 
Where the floods of sunshine flow. 


‘ Souls that love each other, 
} Join both joys in one; 
Blest by others hap piness, 
And nourished by their own. 
So with quick reflec tion, 
Each its opposite 
Still gives back, and multiplies 
To infinite delight.’ 


Mr Alford’s negligence is the less excusable, for he appears to 


have great facility in ‘atching the note, and playing with the 
style of different writers. His narrative of an incident between an 
old parishioner and the youthful minister has more of the inner 


excellence of Mr Wordsworth’s smaller poems than a mere simi- 
larity of manner. 


‘ There is an ancient man who dwells 
Without our parish bounds, 

Beyond the poplar avenue, 
Across two meadow-grounds. 

And whensoe’er our two small bells 
To church call merrily, 

Leaning upon our churchyard gate 
This old man ye may see. 


‘ He is a man of many thoughts, 
That long have found their rest, 
Each in its proper dwelling-place 
Settled within his breast. 
A form erect, a stately brow, 
A set and measured mien— 
The satisfied unmoving look 
Of one who much hath seen. 
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‘ And once, when young; in care of souls, 
I watched a sick man’s bed, 

And willing half, and half-ashamed, 
Lingered, and nothing said, 

‘ That ancient man, in accents mild, 
Removed my shame away— 

« Listen!” he said; “ the minister 
Prepares to kneel and pray.” 


‘ These lines of humble thankfulness 
Will never meet his eye ; 

Unknown that old man means to live, 
And unremembered die. 

The forms of life have severed us ; 
But when that life shall end, 

Fain would I hail that reverend man 
A Father and a Friend.’ 


There are two Hymns—one to the Sun, the other to the Sea— 
which belong to a more adventurous species of poetry. It is one 
where we have done but little to justify the flattering prognosti- 
cation that Dryden drew of our future fortune, from the spirit 
with which ¢ ‘owley had led the way in it. ‘The genius of modern 
nations admits (with greater or less reluctance) the recognised 
distinction of antiquity sanded the language of prose and the 
language of poetry. But it does not appear inclined to admit at 
all a still further departure, a sort of comet orbit, for the ode. 
Cowley challenged—(a challenge, by the way, which Dryden 
allowed, but did not act on)—a claim on the part of lyrical i inspi- 
ration’ to thoughts, figures, and diction, such as would be consi- 
dered extrav avant in any other kind of composition. Cowley him- 
self carried his theory into practice. Is this disallowed pretension 
among’ the causes hich have prevented his odes from maintaining 
their place in the public favour? What would the Greeks have 
thought of them, if we can imagine them translated into Greek ? 
Those of Collins keep more within the range of common sense 
and the vulgar tongue. The odes to * Liberty,’ on the * Manners’ 
and the ¢ Poctical Ch aracter,’ may encroach a little ; but the rest 
have nothing of the mysterious and archaic darkness of the old 
Chorus. Gray also kept the pride and ample pinion of the 
Theban eagle out of the clouds. Karth, and the men that walk 
on it, are always within ken. As far as his two great odes are 
difficult, they are difficult only by the abruptness of their transi- 
tions, and from the variety of the instantaneous knowledge which 
his glancing allusions call for in his readers. Mr W ordsworth’ s 
recent volume contains an Ode to Sound, of remarkable beauty. 
It has no obscurity beyond what is unavoidable in a rich em- 
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broidery of poetical analogies woven into a subject which philoso- 
phers have left so much in the dark at present. These are the 
principal lyrical pieces in our language. ‘Their rarity is a proof 
of the difficulty. But there is a stronger resemblance between 
Mr Alford’s Hymns and one which we were forgetting to notice 
—-Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity. This was by. far the most ex- 
traordinary and most unequal of all his early compositions— 
mingling his own sublimity of thought with more of the quaint- 
ness and fancifulness of Marino than he allowed afterwards to 
appear. lew sudden elevations in literature are more remarkable 
than that by which Marino was enabled for a time to give the law 
to the taste of Europe, and lead captive its greatest geniuses. Mr 
Alford, however, does not appear to stand in need any serious 
warning against the charming errors of this brilliant writer. 
There is no likelihood of his frequently marring passages of power 
or tenderness by the unseasonable display of either ingenuity or 
ornament, 

Mr Alford begins the Hymn tothe Sun by describing his own 
awe at sunrise, and the modesty with which the earth itself seems 
to be, as it were, standing back, while the sun approaches. He 
then proceeds— 


As the ming led blazing 

Of a pomp of arme sd bands, 
Over a strait into other Jands, 

Gladdens the sea-boy from the clifl-side gazing : 

Watching the dazzling triumph pass, 
Rolling onward deep and bright 
With shifting waves of light 

From floating of crimson banners, and horns of wreathed brass ; 


As a beacon to that scout of old 
Searching the henighted sky 
With watch-wearied eye, 

Brought sudden gratulation manifold ; 

Bridging all the furrowed waves between 
Ida and Athos, and the Lemnian steep, 
And A2giplanctus, and the deep 

Roll of the bay of Argos, with a track of sheen ; 


‘So joyous on his eastward-fronting lawn 

After the keen-starred night 

“he lifting of thy light 

Fulfilleth all the promise of the dawn ; 
Like the bursting of a golden flood 

Now flowing onward fast 

Over the dewy slopes, now cast 
Among flushed stems on yonder bank of wood. 
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‘With such a pomp, methinks, thou didst arise 
When hand in hand divinely fair 
The fresh awakened pair 
Stood gazing from thick-flowered paradise : 
Uncertain whether thou wert still the same 
They saw sink down at night, 
Or some great new created light, 
Or the glory of some seraph as he downward came.’ 


The Hymn to the Sea would probably have been still more 
to Cowley’s fancy. At least, he must have admired in it the 
hardihood of a lyrical beginner, not afraid to wrestle with possi- 
ble absurdities, upon the chance of what m: iy come of them, ‘The 
motherly turn given to the personification of a land flowing with 
milk and honey *y, would probably be new both to Cowley and 
Marino. 

¢ Thou and the earth, twin sisters, as they say, 
In the old prime were fashioned in one day ; : 
And therefore thou delightest evermore 
With her to lie and play 
The summer hours away, 
Curling thy lovely ripples up her quiet shore. 


‘She is a married matron long ago 
With nations at her side; her milk doth flow 
Each year ; but thee no husband dares to tame ; 
Thy wild will is thine own— 
‘Thy sole and virgin throne— 
Thy mood is ever che inging—thy resolve the same. 


‘Sunlight and moonli; ght minister to thee ; 
O’er the broad circle of the shoreless sea 
Heaven’s two great lights for ever set and rise, 
While the round vault above 
In vast and silent love 
Is gazing down upon thee with his hundred eyes. 


‘ All night thou utterest forth thy solemn moan, 
Counting the weary minutes all alone ; 
Then in the morning thou dost calmly lie 
Deep blue, ere yet the sun 
His day- work hath begun, 
Under the opening windows of the golden sky. 


‘ The spirit of the mountain looks on thee 
Over a hundred hills: quaint shadows flee 
Across thy marbled mirror: brooding lic 
Storm mists of infant cloud 
With a sight-baffling shroud 
Mantling the grey blue islands in the western sky. 
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‘ Sometimes thou lifted up thine hands on high 
Into the tempest-cloud that blurs the sky, 
Holding rough dalliance with the fitful blast ; 
Whose stiff breath whistling shrill 
Pierces with deadly chill 


The wet crew feebly clinging to their shattered mast, 


‘ Foam-white along the border of the shore 
Thine onward- -leaping billows plunge and roar ; 
While o'er the pebbly ridges slowly glide 
Cloaked figures, -dim “and gray 
Through the thick mist of spray, 
Watchers for some struck vessel in the boiling tide. 


¢— Daughter and darling of remotest eld— 
Time's childhood, and Time’s age thou hast beheld ; 
His arm is feeble, and his eye is dim ; 
He tells old tales again— 
He wearies of long pain,—, 
Thou art as at the first—thou journeydst not with him. 


The second volume consists of a poem in blank verse. The 
title, ‘ The School of the Heart,’ is not a prepossessing one ; 
and it is divided into six parts, under the equally unattractive 
name of * lessons.’ ‘Timid scholars, however, need not be 
alarmed ; for, after having done our best to discover the specific 
moral of each lesson, we are happy to say that we have found 
nothing more positive and profound, than—the duty of marrying 
a pretty woman, whose tastes have grown up from childhood in 
sympathy with one’s own; and the wisdom of putting our daily 
life into religious intercourse and quiet harmony with nature. 
His mode of tuition is not less agreeable than the points which 
he inculeates. Instead of the desk, and ¢ base authority from 

‘ others’ books,’ we are taken out of doors for the insensible prompt- 
ings of sunrise and sunset, and are submitted to the gracious dis- 
cipline and brilliant learning of ladies’ eyes. 

Mr Alford’s schooling has nothing in it scowling or repulsive 
even on divinity. His religious enthusiasm is indeed of an at- 
taching kind. It warms and penetrates almost every page. Yet 
with personal convictions as intense as Cowper's, and with par- 
ticular passages, almost implying that the thorough enjoyment of 
scenery is affected by a belief in the Atonement, the atmosphere 
and character of the whole are nevertheless genial and indulgent. 
The * Store of Truth,’ transmitted to us from the heathen world 
‘ before the Light arose,’ is fully appreciated. 


‘Jn that mighty quest 
Nonght that was fair on earth or bright in Heaven, 
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Wanted its honour or its place assigned, 
Or careful culture ; and all lovely things 
Were ranged for guides along the path to God.’ 


The preceding page had just admitted our actual genera- 
tion to the dignity and consolations of natural theology in a 
comprehensive spirit, which must horrify the few fanatics who 
may happen to understand it. 

In leaving his lessons so much at large, Mr Alford has been 
guided either by judicious observation or by the happy instinct 
of his powers. ‘Imagination is a sort of F airy, who can teach no- 
thing in a purely didactic form. Put her down to the duties of 
a schoolmistress and she runs away. On the other hand, in a 
skilful fiction, the most sensitive and independent part of our na- 
ture may get ranged on the side of virtue, without our being 
aware of it. ‘The noblest associations, thus insensibly introduced 
into the mind, magnetize it anew, and call it out into a fellowship 
and an existence of a higher order than it previously owned. 
We come down from it, like Moses from the mountain; our 
faces brighter than before. If most people are thought to depend 
a good deal for the elevation and purity of their spirit on the 
company they keep, we are confident for ourselves that nine- 
tenths of our out-of-door acquaintance have not exercised so 
vivid and direct an influence over our moral being as the friend- 
ships we have formed out of the plays of Shakspeare. It is in 
this, the most ennobling aspect of their power, that the other 
departments of the fine arts are comparatively restrained and 
feeble. Many persons undoubtedly derive as much, or even 
greater pleasure, from painting or music than they derive from 
poetry. But for any possible moral purpose, a taste in pictures, 
or a knowledge and sympathy in concertos, are scarcely to be 
distinguished from a taste for any other refined enjoyment, ex- 
cept that they may rank a little higher in their tendency towards 
civilizing the general character. Instead of believing that modern 
art has lost, in this respect, a star out of its heaven, we look upon 
those classical stories in which music, for instance, is described 
among the most eflicient means of a moral education, to be no- 
thing else than one of the many falsehoods of a guessing and 
arrogant antiquity. In an interesting little volume, entitled 
‘ Justy n Martyr, and other Poems,’ a ‘college contemporary of 
Mr Alford’s has lately struggled hard to retain for music its 
ancient attributes; but Mr ‘Trench seems to feel at last that, in 
the nature of things, it cannot be. At all events, we will be a 
party to no conspiracy for complimenting away the proud pre- 
eminence of song. So few moral associations of any extent or 
consequence can be made from simple combinations, either of 
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sound or of form and colour, without the help of language, that 
it is impossible for the respective arts ever to construct a rival 
* School of the Heart,’ on a scale worth mentioning, out of the 
materials at their command. [ven poetry has to go a long way 
about in constructing hers. 

‘ The School of the Heart’ is in truth little else than the bri- 
dal chant with which a youthful poet welcomes home the lady 
of his love. In the fragment of it, published in the first edition, 
the mistress was masked. under the innocent disguise of sister. It 
is probably not the first service of the sort that sisters have per- 
formed. Reading it, nobody can say it is not something to be a 
poet’s wife. It consists prineip: lly of scenes which they hav e loved, 
and recollections which they have been gathering up, almost from 
their cradle ; whilst, here and there, a vein of gentle morality, or 
a flight of higher spiritual aspiration, is magisterially interposed. 
The: subject of each lesson is pointed out by an introductory motto. 
But the subjects afterwards are nearly hidden by the rich garland 
of flowers and Cupids which hang around them in beautiful fes- 
toons. It may happen here, too (as often happens with other 
pictures of this class), that the flowers and Cupids may be more 
universally attractive than the subje cts they enwreathe. But it 
is one and the same spirit which animates the whole. Asa philo- 
sophical commentator on the virtuous affections, the author seems 
to have caught the full meaning of Santa Thssets charming 
dk finition of "the devil,—* that unhappy creature who cannot 

‘ lov e,’ 

Helena’s enumeration of the simple elements of early female 
friendship, agreeably reappear under the altered form into which 
Mr Alford has cast them for his purpose. Yet, though ¢ fluent 
‘ Shakspeare scarce effaced a line,’ we question whether he would 
have written (we are certain that he ought not) about things 


growing in a mould. 


‘ Since our birth 
Our thoughts have grown together in one mould : 
All through the seasons of our infancy 
The same hills rose about us—the same trees, 
Now bare, now sprinkled with the tender leaf, 
Now thick with full dark foliage—the same church, 
Our own dear village church, has seen us pray, 
In the same seat, with hands clasped side by side,— 
And we have sung together ; and have walked 
Full of one thought, along the homeward lane ; 
And so were we built upwards for the trial 
That on my walls hath fallen unsparingly, 
Shattering their frail foundations ; and which thou 
Hast yet to look for,—but hast found the help 
Which then I knew not—rest thee firmly there f' 
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The lovers were fortunate in the landscapes, which, by one of 
those sweet illusions that blend the reality and the poetry of life 
together, entered into and sublimed their growing passion. 


‘We have been dwellers in a lovely land, 

A land of lavish lights and floating shades, 
And broad green flats, bordered by woody capes 
That lessen ever as they stretch away 

Into the distance blue; a land of hills, 
Cloud-gathering ranges, on whose ancient breast 
The morning mists repose ; each autumn tide 
Deep purple with the heath-bloom ; from whose brow 
We might behold the crimson Sun go down 
Behind the barrier of the western sea ; 

A land of beautiful and stately fanes, 

Aérial temples most magnificent, 

Rising with clusters of rich pinnacles 

And fretted battlements; a land of towers 
Where sleeps the music of deep-voiced bells, 
Save when in holiday time the joyous air 

Ebbs to the welling sound; and Sabbath morn, 
When from a choir of hill-side villages 

The peaceful invitation churchward chimes. 

So were our souls brought up to love this earth 
And feed on natural beauty ; and the light 

Of our own sunsets, and the mountains’ blue 
That girt around our home, were very parts 

Of our young being.’ 


The pleasure which they have shared in the beautiful pros- 
pects they have seen together, has been so vivid, that the poet 
seems satisfied a tour of this description among the innumerable 
worlds of the empyrean, must be one of their appropriate beati- 
tudes. It is with some such anticipation that he takes his leave. 


‘ My task is done: 
The garlands that I wreathed around my brow 
Are fading on it, and the air of song 
Is passing from me. ‘Thou art standing by, 
Bent o’er thy Poet with love-lighted eyes, 
And raptured look of ardent hope, that tells 
Of holiest influences shed forth within. 
I have not talked with one who cannot feel 
Every minutest nourishment of thought ; 
For I have seen thee when the western gale 
Blew loud and rude upon our native hills, 
With bonnet doffed, courting the busy wind ; 
And I have looked on thee till my dim eyes 
Swam with delight, and thou didst seem to me 
As I stood by thee on the aéry steep, 
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Like a young seraph ready poised for flight ; 
O sweet illusion—but in after time 

The truth shall follow—for we two shall stand 
Upon the everlasting hills of heaven, 

With glorious beauty clothed that cannot die ; 
And far beneath upon the myriad worlds 

All unimaginable glory spread, 

Brighter than brightest floods of rosy light 
Poured by the sunset on our western sea. 

It will not matter to the soul set free 

Which hemisphere we tenanted on earth ; 
Whether it sojourned where the northern wain 
Dips not in ocean, or beneath the heaven 
Where overhead the austral cross is fixed 
Glistering in glory, or amidst the snows 
Under the playing of the Boreal eke: : 
We shall be free to wander evermore 

In thought, the spirit’s motion, o’er the w ide 

And wondrous universe, with messages 

To beautiful beings who have never fallen, 

And worlds that never heard the cry of sin.’ 

There are one or two very pretty architectural illustrations. 
One is of course reserved for the Madonna whom his idolatry has 
fashioned for his private worship. 

‘ Sorrow and I, in the sunny years of youth, 
Have been but rare companions; I have loved 
Rather in Be auty’s temple ministrant 

To treasure up sweet music, and enshrine 
Thee, the bright saint of my best holiday, 

In some deep-fretted niche of poesy.’ 


The next is also good; but it is difficult to follow. The ana- 
logy does not fit much closer than some of Homer's similes. 
We all have puzzled over the figures on the fronts of our old 
cathedrals, and have admired there the greater stir going on 
in stone work on the outside, than is now often to be seen going 
on within. Mr Alford undertakes to spiritualize the storied 
walls, and bids us read out of them the principles and circum- 
stances of our ordinary lives :— 

As on the front 
Of some cathedral pile, ranged orderly, 
Rich tabernacles throng of —(throng’ d with ?)—sainted men, 
Each in his highday robes magnificent, 
Some topp’d with crowns, the church’s nursing sires, 
And some, the hallow’d temples serving-men, 
With crosiers deep emboss’d, and comely staves 
Resting aslant upon their reverend form, 
Guarding the entrance well; while round the walls, 
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And in the corbels of the massy nave, 

All circumstance of living child and man, 

And heavenly influence, in parables 

Of daily passing forms, is pictured forth : 

So all the beautiful and seem ly things 

That crowd the earth, within the humble soul 

Have place and order due; because there dwells 

In the inner temple of the holy heart 

The presence of the Spirit from above : 

There are his tabernacles ; there his rites 

Want not their due performance, nor sweet strains 

Of heavenly music, nor a daily throng 

Of worshippers, both those who minister 

In service fix’d—the mighty principles 

And leading governors of thought; and those 

Who come and go, the troop of fleeting joys— 

All hopes, all sorrows, all that enter in 

Through every broad receptacle of sense.’ 

The approach to the New Jerusalem, the crown and consum- 

mation of his labours, we recommend to Mr Eastlake. He will 
verhaps admire it almost as much as the public have admired 


his Pictures of the Pilgrims of the anno santo coming in sight of 


Rome :— 


‘ Erewhile of Death, and human suffering 
Spoke we, and linger’d, as in some dark wood 
The pilgrim lingers, ere he dare approach 
The golden shrine, where on his sight shall break 
Light of pure grace from Heaven. ‘The end of toil 
Is near—and through the trembling intervals 
Of overarching boughs, rich pinn acles 
Spire up into the sky—the music dee op 
Of prayer-inviting bells fills all the air, 
No longe ry heard in fitful swells, and falls 
Over far fields and w aters, but pour’d forth 
As if the voice of the cathedral pile, 
From tower and transept, and the thousand forms 
Of sculptured saints and angels, sent at once 
Its hymn of holy rapture up to God? 
We will give a few more passages, the most characteristic we 
can select, for the purpose of exhibiting the feeling with which 
Mr Alford pours the living realities of his own being into his 
descriptions ; and how picturesque is the imagery which he passes 
before his readers in long, yet quick procession. The ordinary 
character of his blank verse is the flowing and harmonious mea- 
sure of Cowper and Wordsworth ; whilst at times he summons 
up, with great effect, the majestic and peculiarly constructed 
numbers of Milton. They thus come back to us, with all the 
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solemnity which is impressed upon them by our habitual reve- 
rence, yet move along with all the freshness of the natural and 
original expression of the writer’s mind : 





‘ Evening and morning—those two ancient names 
So link’d with childish wonder, when with arm 
Fast wound about the neck of one we loved, 
Oft questioning, we heard Creation’s tale— 
Evening and morning ever brought to me 
Strange joy; the birth and funeral of light, 
Whether in clear unclouded majesty 
The large sun pour’d his effluence abroad, 
Or the grey clouds roll’d silently along, 
Dropping their doubtful tokens as they pass'd ; 
Whether above the hills intensely glow’ d 

| Bright lines of parting glory in the west, 

Or from the veil of faintly- redden’d mist 
The darkness slow descended on the earth ; 
The passing to a state of things all new— 
New fears and new enjoyments—this was all 
Food for my seeking spirit: I would stand 
Upon the jutting hills that overlook 
Our level moor, and watch the daylight fade 
Along the prospect ; now behind the leaves 
The golden twinkles of the westering sun 

| Deepen’d to richest crimson: now from out 
The solemn beech-grove, through the natural aisles 
Of pillar’d trunks, the glory in the west 

| Show’d like the brightly burning Shechinah 
Seen in old times above the mercy-seat, 
Between the folded wings of cherubim ;— 
I loved to wander with the evening-star 
Heading my way, till from the palest speck 
Of virgin silver, evermore lit up 
With radiance, as by spirits minister’d, 
She seem’d a living pool of golden light ;— 
I loved to learn the strange array of shapes 
That pass along the circle of the year ;— 
Some, for the love of ancient lore, I kept ; 
And they would call into my fancy’ 8 eye 
Chaldsean beacons, over the drear ‘sand 
Seen faintly from thick-tower’d Babylon 
Against the sunset—shepherds in the field 
Watching their flocks by night—or shapes of men 
And high-neck’d camels, passing leisurely 
Along the starred horizon, where the spice 
Swims in the air, in Araby the Blest ;— 
And some, as fancy-led, I figured forth, 
Misliking their old names—one circlet bright 
Gladdens me often, near the northern wain, 
Which, with a childish playfulness of choice 
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That hath not past away, I loved to call 
The crown of glory, by the Righteous Judge, 

Against the day of His appearing laid 

In store for Him who fought the fight of faith.’ 

Nobody (not even a clergyman, any more than Will Honey- 
comb) is bound to be strictly orthodox in his dreams. In a vi- 
sion, half Christian, half heathen, he summons his bride to attend 
him to the heavens. ‘There are one or two happy islands, par- 
taking, it seems, of the nature of Elysium or Purgatory ; where 
the penalty is nothing more terrible than a state of imperfect 
bliss. The close of the following description is so Miltonic, 
that the young poet might be supposed to have met with the 
mighty master to guide him over the spot, and to have written 
it down while the solemn tones of his instructor were yet vibra- 
ting on his ear :-— 

‘ Methought in sight 
Full opposite, a be autiful green lan l, 
In light not clear nor dark; a mellow day 
Shed its soft influence over hill and dale, 
And tenderest foliage down a hundred dells 
Spread over paths that wound beside the bed 
Of tinkling streamlets. Thickly scattered, stoo 
Elm-shaded cottages, and wreath “1 smoke 
In bright blue curls went up, and o’er the vales 


That lay toward the waves, slept peacefully. 
*Twas such a land as summer travellers see 
On Britain's western shor S, who from the hill 
Painfully climb’d, beyond the Severn sea 
Look over into Cambria, facing south 

To Aberayon, by the stream of Taff, 

And old Glamorgan.’ 


Among other indiscretions of our author, we will not under- 
take to answer always for his grammar. But no poetry can be 
bad which Burnet could have wished to put into the prose of 
the De statu Mortuorum. 


‘ The righteous souls are in the hand of God— 


No harm shall touch them—laid securely by 
Even in an infant’s slumber, or perchance . 
In gradual progress of their mighty change : 
The summer's Sabbath is not half so calm 
As is the blessed chamber, where repose 
After their earthly labours, fenced around 
With guardian cherubim that weary not, 
The spirits of the just : not cave of sleep 
In ancient Lemnos, murmured round by waves ;— 
Not the charmed slumber of that British Kine 
Resting beneath the crumbled abbey-walls 
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In the westward-sloping vale of Avalon ;— 

Nor the ambrosial trance of Jove’s great son 

That fell beneath Troy walls ;—whom Death and Sleep 
On dusky-folded wings to Lycia land 

Bore through the yie dit ne ether without noise? 


a Alford concludes with gloomy anticipations for the Spouse 

* Christ; by which magnificent ‘personification, however, we 
suspect that he means, not the Eclectic Church of just men made, 
or making perfect, but the Church of England. This form of 
speech i is a habit which too many of the English clergy have got 
into of late. If Mr Alford be really intending to speak of the 
religious condition and religious interests of the Church of Eng- 
land, and not of certain secular arrangements, independent of, 
and ina great degree inconsistent with its spiritual usefaleces, 
we believe its prospects never were so good. It is our firm 
persuas sion that so much piety never existed throughout a vast 
majority of the English people as at present. “What is the 
impression made upon foreigners, on comparing England in this 
respect with the rest of ¢ *hriste ndom ? The advancement of 
Christianity in the Indies, Fast and West, is expressly assigned 
by our poet as a ground of thankful triumph. And where is 
the centre from which this splendour radiates to these remote 
horizons except in England? A representation of religion as 
declining and almost desper: ite, would scarcely prepare us to 
expect that the millennium was so near at hand. 


‘ She dwells in sorrow long : 
Iler sun of life and light hath sunk away ; 
Her night, far spent it may be, yet is thick, 
And hang eth he: wane along the sky ; ; 
We cannot see her flowers that bloom around, 
Save where in dazzling clusters through the dark 
Her virgin lilies drink the scattered light : 
She feedeth upon dew distilled from earth 
And air, and transitory vapour dim ; 
Sut still there is a brightness in the West 
Painfully traced by all her watchful sons ; 
Even the glory, at whose parting track 
The men of Galilee stood gazing up 
With shadowed foreheads, till the white-robed pair 
Spoke comfort ; and along the hopeful East 
A clear pale shining, promise of a day, 
Glorious and wonderful. The fainting stars 
Have lost their lustre—voice of wassail mirth 
Is none, for the revels of earth have passed away ; 
All chivalry and pomp that was of yore, 
And fields of cloth of gold—all delicate work 
In metul and in stone, the pride of kings, 
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And task of captive tribes, have ceased to be : 
Man misseth his old skill ; but ever wins 
Upon the world the calm and steady light 
Forerunning the great sun; that lighteth now 
Perchance fair orbs around us ; soon to burst 
In perfect glory on the earth we love, 


Extracts, so much longer than we are in the habit of making, 
are a sufficient proof of our sense of the talent displayed in these 
poems. The public will be thus enabled to determine whether 
this talent is not of a cast deserving of a more careful cultivation 
than has been yet bestowed upon it. Continued and systematic 
labour, every where the condition of productions really excellent, 
is a condition more especially attached to our native genius, as 
well as to our soil and climate. True enough, we all ‘ love to 
‘lie i’ th’ sun.’ But, Mr Alford must learn to have less confi- 
dence in the pleasant doctrine that this is the best security for 
the ‘ majesty of earth and sky’ descending upon us, and for 
* God’s unwritten teaching’ passing from human souls into 
human writing. He must not persist in thinking so slightingly 
of persons, who 


‘ Strive to gather up 
Into their self-arranged and stubborn thoughts 
The parables of nature.’ 


For, if genius is genius, art is also art; and most assuredly 
it must be so considered by all to whom the immortality of this 
world is an object of ambition. Hints are thrown out of a future 
work, ‘ to be by patient labour wrought in manly years:’ and 
a desire to teach his thoughts new melodies, and his hand a 
safer skill, is the reason alleged for pausing for the present. This 
looks like being aware that he has an arduous training to under- 
go, before he can justify to the world the internal consciousness, 
which he apparently possesses, of the call that he has received, 
In which hope we part ;—admiring the spirit that breathes 
throughout these volumes, and assuring their author that, in our 
opinion, it will be his own fault, if the buds which are to-day so 
full of promise, have not opened into ‘ a beauteous flower when 
* next we meet,’ 
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ArT. , or the Progress of Improvement 
in Agriculture and Rural Affairs. By Georce Rosertson, 
Esq. 8vo. Irvine: 1829. 

2. Objects and Advantages of Agricultural Associations. 8vo. 
London: 1835. 


rT HE | increase of manufactures and commerce in Great Britain 

since 1760 has been so very extraordinary—so unprece- 
dented in the history of industry —that it has engrossed the almost 
undivided attention of most enquirers into our progress in wealth 
and civilisation, But, how paradoxical soever the assertion may at 
first sight appear, we are not sure that the improvement and ex- 
tension of manufactures can, all things considered, be truly said to 
have materially exceeded the advances made in agriculture. The 
results of manufacturing and commercial improv ement—the great 
towns, the factories, warehouses, docks, and other vast establish- 
ments, and the increase of population and of wealth to which 
they give birth—arrest the attention of every one, and impress 
the mind with the most exalted ideas of their productive powers 
and capacities. Compared with them, the results of the most im 
proved and skilful agriculture escape the public attention. They 
are spreé ad over a wide surface; they have nothing striking or 
imposing about them; a crop of three quarters an acre does not 
appear very different from one of four quarters; and a country 
imperfectly cultivated, especially if it be well wooded, may seem, 
to a common observer, t to be little inferior to, if it do not surpass, 
one that is cultivated in the most approved and efficient manner. 
It is only when we survey them in the aggregate, when we bring 
the scattered and singly inappreciable results of agricultural in- 
dustry into a collected mass, that we become duly sensible of 
their magnitude and extreme importance; and that the panegy- 
rics of the ancients on agricultural industry seem to be almost as 
correct as they are eloquent. 

The insular situation of Great Britain, and the rigidly en- 
forced regulations under which the trade in corn and other agri- 
cultural products has long been conducted, afford the means of 
establishing some most important conclusions as to the progress 
of agriculture. If the population has been greatly increased, 
if all classes be at present better and more liberally fed than at 
any former period, if the consumption of corn by horses be at 
least three or four times as great as about the middle of last cen- 
tury; if, we say, all these things have been accomplished, not 
only without any increase, but with an actual cessation of i impor- 
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tation, is it not a clear proof that agriculture has been wonder- 
fully improved ? It may not be possible to point out the differ- 
ent modes in which the grand result has been brought about, or 
to measure the exact influence of each, but of the result itself 
there cannot, under the circumstances supposed, be the shadow 
of a doubt. We shall briefly show that such has been the case. 

As to the increase of popul: ition in England and Wales, since 
1700, it is exhibited in the following tab le, calculated by Mr F'in- 
ladon of the National Debt Office. 


Population of England and Wales, from the year 1700 to the year 1830, 
including the Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen:— 
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Years. | Population. | Years. | Population. ] Years. | Population. 








1700 | 5,134,51 61-1750 | 6,039,684 | 1800 | 9,187,176 

1710 | 5,066,33 74 1760 | 6,479, 730 | 1810 |10,407,556 

1720 | 5,345,351 | 1770 227,586 | 1820 |11,957,565 
i 


7,227, 
1730 | 5,687,993 | 1780 | 7,814,82 1830 (13,840,751 
‘ 
8 } 


1740 | 5,829,705 § 1790 .540,7: 
‘ ‘ i 
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We regret we have no similar account of the population of 
Scotland since 1700 to lay before the reader. Its population at 
the period of the Union in 1707 is generally supposed to have 
been about 1,050,000; but it was not till 1755 that it was esti- 
mated with sufficient accuracy. At that epoch the population 
was ascertained, from returns communicated from the different 
parishes to Dr Webster, to be 1,265,380. In re’ it was found 
by the census of that year to bet ,999,068; and in 1831 it had 
increased to 2,365, 114, or to nearly deolie its amount in 1755. 

Taking the population of England and Wales in 1755 at 
6,259,707 (the mean between that of 1750 and 1760), and adding 
to it the then population of Scotland, we get 7,525,180 for the 
population of Great Britain in 1755. But the population in 
1831 was 16,539,318, showing that in the interval there had been 
added to it the prodigious number of 9,014,139 individuals, or 
that it had increased in the ratio of nearly 2: 20 percent! An 
increase of this sort is unparalleled in any other i -uropean coun- 
try, and is to be matched only by the increase that has taken 
place i in the United States. 

Now, we affirm that the improvements that have been made 
in the agriculture of Great Britain since 1755 have sufficed to 
provide an ample supply of food for this additional nine millions 
of inhabitants ; and if we suppose, which is certainly a moderate 


estimate, that they consume, one with another, to the value of 


L.8 a-year of raw produce, it will follow that the progress made 
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in agriculture, since the middle of last century, has added the 
enormous sum of £72,000,000 a-year, or more than twice the total 
value of the cotton manufacture, and nearly three times the interest 
of the national debt, to the free disposable income of the country. 
It will not be difficult to show that such is undoubtedly the fact. 

Mr Charles Smith, the well-informed author of the tracts on 
the corn trade, estimated the population of England and Wales 
in 1760 at six millions, which the previous statements show was 
very near the truth. He then estimated the consumers of each 
sort of grain, the quantity consumed by each individual, and, con- 


sequently, the whole consumed by man, as follows :— 
Estimated Pepula- Arerage Consu 








ip- 
tion of England tion of each Per Consumed by Man. 
and Wales. son 
3,750,000 coniumers of wheat, atl quarter each, ° 3,750,000 quarters. 
739.000 do. of barley, at 1] do. 7 1,016,125 do. 
) do. of rye, ut lA do, = 999,000 do. 
623,000 du. of oats, ati} du. ° 1,791,225 do. 
Consumed by man, ‘ ° ° 7,556,350 dos 
Inu addition to this, Mr Smith estimated the wheat distilled, made into 
starch, &. ° e e e 90,000 do. 
Barley used in Malting, &e. e e ° 3,417,000 do. 
Rye for hogs, &c. . ° ° 31,000 do 
Oats for horses, &c. e ° ‘ e 2,461,500 do. 
al of hon 1e CO etion, e e do. 
Ada excess of e mpetts ver imparts, . do. 
do, 
Add seed (one tenth, du. 
Total growth of all kinds of grain in England and Wales, in 1760, . 15,549,921 do. 


‘These estimates are believed to have come pretty near the 
mark ; and they are interesting as showing the variations that have 
taken place in the food of the people. But whether accurate 
or not is of little importance to our argument. ‘There is, at 
all events, no doubt about the fact that the average annual 
excess of the exports of corn over the imports, did not then 
amount to 400,000 quarters. ‘This is a matter that does not 
depend upon estimate or conjecture of any kind; but upon the 
official returns rendered by the custom-house. But we have im- 
ported no foreign corn, or next to none, for the last four years ; 
so that it necessarily follows, that all the vast numbers that have 
been added since 1760 to the population of Great Britain, must 
be exclusively indebted for their subsistence to the subsequent 
improvement t and extension of agriculture ; except in so far as we 
may suppose this result to be modified by the absorption of the 
400,000 quarters referred to above, and by importations from 
Ireland. 

The imports from Ireland amount at present to about 2,500,000 
or 2,600,000 quarters of all sorts of grain, from 1,600,000 to 
1,800,000 quarters being oats. And, adding to the imports from 
Ireland the 400,000 quarters exported in 1760, the total extra 
supply, exclusive of that derived from the improvement of the 
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agriculture of Great Britain, may be taken at nearly 3,000,000 
quarters, of which about two-thirds are oats. Now, supposing 
this quantity were altogether used as food for man, it would 
not provide for more than 1,200,000, or at most 1,500,000 
of the 9,000,000 added to our population since 1755 or 1760. 
In point of fact, however, not a single bushel of it can be 
fairly regarded as being so used. ‘The horses at present in 
Great Britain, over and above those kept in 1760, certainly 
require at least from eight to ten, instead of three millions of 
quarters of corn, for their consumption: and, in addition to the 
vast increase of population there has been a material increase 
in the consumption of each individual. Hence, in measuring the 
progress of agriculture in Great Britain, as we have done, by the 
mere increase of population, we are very considerably, indeed, 
within the mark. 

To attempt to prove by argument the fact that there has been 
a wonderful increase in the number of horses since 1760, is, per- 
haps, presuming too much on the patience of the reader. Tor 
every single horse used in posting, in stage coaches,.in the con- 
veyance of waggons, vans, &c. along the high-roads in 1760, 
there are now from twelve to twenty, or more. In some dis- 
triets there has been a decrease in the number of horses employed 
in teams; but even in these the total number of horses has been 
much increased. In Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and all the manufacturing districts, the increase in the number 
of horses has been almost as great as the increase of manufac- 
tures; and this also has been the case in Londen and in all the 
large towns. We are quite sure that we are within the mark 
when we say that there are at this moment in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Dundee, upwards of twenty-five horses for eve ry one 
that belonged to them in 1760. And the improvement in the 
keeping of horses has been quite as great as the increase of their 
number. 

Mr Charles Smith estimated the consumption of oats by 
horses in 1760 at 2,461,500 quarters. But no one can be so 
ill informed as to suppose that this estimate is in any degree 
applicable to the present times. On the contrary, we are well 
satisfied, from extensive enquiries made amongst those best in- 
formed as to such matters, that the consumption of oats by horses 
in Great Britain at this moment, is certainly above ten if it do not 
exceed twelve millions of quarters. But taking it at ten millions 
only, it follows, that about five millions of quarters more of Bri- 
tish corn, after allowing for the entire imports from Ireland, and 
for the cessation of the exports, are now appropriated to the 
feeding of horses than in 1760. Hence it appears that the im- 
provement and extension of the agriculture of Great Britain since 
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the middle of last century, independently altogether of any extrin- 
sic supplies from Ireland or any where else, has been so very 
great, that besides enabling the country to appropriate an ad- 
ditional five, but more probably seven millions, of quarters to the 
feeding of horses, it supplies food for very considerably 1 more 
than double its former population, and those too living in com- 
parative ease and affluence. ‘The history of the world may be 
ransacked in vain for a parallel instance of improvement in any 
old settled country. 

But though there had not been a single bushel of corn ex- 
pended on the feeding of horses in 1885 more than in 1760, nor 
an additional individual added to the population, the improvement 
that has taken place in the interval in the style of living of all 
classes, would have a good deal more than sufficed to swallow up 
the entire imports from Ireland, and to account for the cessation 
of exports. ‘The proofs of this improvement are abundantly ob- 
vious. Out of the 6,000,000 of people in England and Wales 
in 1760, Mr Charles Smith tells us that 888,000 were fed on rye. 
But at present we are quite sure there are not 50,000 who use 
that species of grain. The rye eaters have universally almost been 
changed into wheat eaters; and except in the county of Durham, 
where a mixture of wheat and rye, called maslin, is grown, the cul- 
ture of rye is almost unknown. Nearly the same may be said of 
the consumption of barley. In the northern counties of England, 
at the middle of last century, and for long after, very little 
wheat was used. In Cumberland, the principal families used 
only a small quantity about C hristmas. ‘The crust of the goose 
pie, with which ev ery table of the county is then supplied, was, 
at the period referred to, almost uniformly made of barleymeal.* 
But no such thing is now ever heard of even in the poorest 
houses. Almost all individuals use wheaten bread, at all times 
of the year. It is, in fact, the only bread ever tasted by those 
who live in towns and villages, and mostly, also, by those who 
live in the country. 

It has been the same every where throughout the kingdom. 
In Cornwall, from thirty to forty years ago, the small farmers, 
with the agricultural Jabourers, and those employed in the mines, 
almost invariably used barley ; but at present they do not use it to 
any thing like the same extent as formerly, and in many extensive 
districts it has been entirely abandoned. ‘The same thing has 
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Sir F. M. Eden on the Poor. Vol. I., p. 564. 


* 
+ Evidence of Edward Coode, Esq., Report of 1833 on the State of 
Agriculture, p. 169, 
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happened in Somersetshire, and in every other county where 
either barley or oats was formerly made use of. Wheat is now 
the all but universal bread-corn of E ngland; and in some of the 
manufacturing towns, within the last few years, the use of the 
inferior sorts of wheaten bread has been a good deal restricted; and 
is rejected, indeed, by all but the very lowest and poorest classes. 

But great as Leis been the change in the qui ality of the food made 
use of in England during the last thirty or forty years, it is in- 
considerable ‘compared with the change that has taken place, 
during the same period, in Scotland. At the end of the American 
war, no wheaten bread was to be seen in the farm-houses, country 
villages, and minor towns of Scotland, and but little even in the 
largest towns. Oat cakes and barley bannocks were then univer- 
sally made use of, but, at present, the case is widely different. 
The upper, and also the middie and lower classes in towns and 
villages, use only wheaten bread; and even in farm-houses, it is 
very extensively consumed. It is stated in the first of the works 
mentioned at the head of this article, that a field of eight acres 
sown with wheat, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, in 1727, was 
reckoned so great a curiosity, that it excited the attention of the 
whole neighbourhood, and that numbers of persons came from a 
great distance to see it! Even so late as the American War, 
the wheat raised in the Lothians and Berwickshire did not 
amount to a third part of what is now grown in them; and we 
shall certainly be within the mark, if we affirm that the wheat 
culture has increased in Scotland, generally, in a éenfold propor- 
tion since 1780. 

But the change that has taken place during the last half 
century, in the consumption of butchers’ meat, is still more 
extraordinary than that which has taken place in the consump- 
tion of corn. The quantity made use of has been wonderfully 
increased, and its quality signally improved. Irom 1740 to about 
1750, the population of the metropolis fluctuated very little; 
amounting, during the whole of that period, to about 670,000, or 
675,000. Now, during the ten years ending with 1750, es 
were, at an average, abot it 74,000 head of cattle, and about 
570,000 head of sheep sold annually in Smithfield market. In 
1831, the population had increased to 1,472,000, or in the ratio 
of about 218 per cent; and at an average of the three years end- 
ing with 1831, 156,000 head of cattle, and 1,238,000 head of 
sheep, were annually sold in Smithfield; being an increase of 
212 per cent on the cattle, and of 217 per cent on the sheep, as 
compared with the numbers sold in 1740-50. It consequently 
appears that the number of cattle and sheep consumed in London 
has increased, since 1740, about in the same proportion as the 
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population. The weight of the animals has, however, a good 
deal more than doubled in the interval. In the earlier part of last 
century, the gross weight of the cattle sold at Smithfield did not, 
at an average, exceed 370 lbs., and that of the sheep did not 
exceed 28 lbs.; whereas, at present, the average weight of the 
cattle is estimated at about 800 lbs., and that of the sheep at about 
80 lbs.* Hence, on the most moderate computation, it may be 
affirmed that the consumption of butchers’ meat in the metropolis, 
as compared with the population, is twice as great at this moment 
as in 1740 or 1750. 

In most other parts of the country, the increase in the con- 
sumption of butchers’ meat has been even greater. In thinly 
peopled agricultural districts very little is consumed, but in 
manufacturing and commercial towns it is quite the reverse ; and 
their vast increase during the last half century more than justifies 
the inference, that there has been, at least, a corresponding in- 
crease in the consumption of butchers’ meat. 

In this respect, too, the change in Scotland has been quite as 
great as that with respect to bread. So late as 1763, the slaughter 
of bullocks for the supply of the public markets was a thing wholly 
unknown even in Glasgow, though the city had thena population = 
nearly 30,000 !+ Previously to 1775, or perhaps later, it wa 
customary in [‘dinburgh, Glasgow, and the principal een 
towns, for families to purchase in November, what would now be 
reckoned a small, miserable, half-fed cow or ox, the salted carcass 
of which was the only butchers’ meat they tasted throughout the 
year. In the sinaller towns and country districts, this practice 
prevailed till the present century, but it is now almost every 
where abandoned. The consumption of butchers’ meat in Glas- 
gow, as compared with the population, does not at present differ 
materially from that of the metropolis. We do not, indeed, be- 
lieve that the command of the people of any country over food 
and all sorts of conveniences, ever increased, in any equal period, 
half so rapidly as that of the people of Scotland has done since 
1770. 

A portion of the increased supply of butchers’ meat has been 
derived from Ireland; but being mostly thrown on a single 
market, that of Liverpool, this portion appears much larger than 
it really is. If we estimate the imports of butchers’ meat into 
Great Britain from Ireland, at a tenth part of the increased quan- 


* Sir F. M. Eden on the Poor. Vol. = Appen. p. 88.—Middleton’s 
Agricultural Survey of Middlesex, 2d edit, p. 541. 
+ Cleland’s Statistical Ronin of Glasgow. 21 edit., p. 192. 
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tity produced in this country since 1760, we shall not be within, 
but decidedly beyond the mark. 

It results from the previous statements,—Ist, That the popu- 
lation of Great Britain has been considerably more than doubled— 
that the prodigious number of nine millions of individuals have 
been added to it, in the interval between 1755, or 1760 and 1831. 
2d, That the supplies of corn, and other raw produce obtained 
from Ireland, are quite insufficient to provide for the increased 
number of horses kept in the country at present, over and above 
those that were kept in 1760. 3d, That the population is now, 
and has been for some years past, incomparably better fed, con- 
suming a much greater quantity of wheaten bread and of 
butchers’ meat, in proportion to its amount, than in 1760, or at 
any other period of our history. And, 4th, ‘That the ports have 
been shut during the last four years : and that, consequently, the 
vast additions made to the population, and the signally improved 
mode of living, have both been provided for by the extension and 
improvement of British agriculture. ‘There is not one of these 
propositions liable to either cavil or dispute—they are all bot- 
tomed upon unquestionable evidence. And, having established 
them, we shall now briefly enquire into the nature and influence 
of the more prominent of those agricultural improvements, the 
result of which is, in the aggregate, so astonishingly great. 


1. Enclosures are, probably, entitled to rank amongst the first of 
these. ‘The extent of land occupied by wastes, commons, and 
common fields, about the middle of last century, was surprisingly 
great, and was, indeed, a standing reproach to the country. 
So late as 1770, fully three-fourths of the surface of Bedford- 
shire consisted of common fields, and of common or waste land ; 
and yet it was not, in this respect, at all in a worse condition 
than many other counties. Wastes and commons are not culti- 
vated ; common fields are, it is true, subjected to the plough, but 
property in them is so much subdivided and intermixed, that it is 
altogether impossible to cultivate them to any good purpose. 
But, since the conclusion of the treaty of Paris in 1763, a wonder- 
ful progress has been made in wiping off this stain on the rural eco- 
nomy of the country ; and in nothing, indeed, has the progress of 
improvement been more remarkable than in this particular. ‘The 
first enclosure act was passed in the reign of Charles II. From 
the Revolution to 1797, the progress was as follows : 


. . Acts passed. Acres enclosed, 
Queen Anne’sreign, . : : 2 1,439 
George I, ‘ é . ‘ 16 17,660 


George IL., je ° ; 226 318,778 


George III. to 1797, , ° 1,532 2,804,197 
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It appears from this statement, which is taken from the Report 
of the ‘Commons Committee of 1798,on Waste Lands,’ that each 
enclosure act that passed during that pericd of the reign of 
George II1., which terminated with 1797, enclosed, at an average, 
1830 acres. Now, the official returns show, that from 1798 to 
1832, both tachusive; 2103 enclosure acts were passed ; and sup- 
posing each to have enclosed, as before, 1850 acres, the total 
would amount to 3,848,490 acres; making, when added to the 
quantity enclosed previously to 1798, an aggregate of no less than 
6,652,687 acres enclosed since the accession of George III. in 
1760. But as it seems probable that the earlier acts applied to 
a larger extent of land than the later ones, we may, perhaps, esti- 
mate the total extent of land enclosed and subdivided by act of 
Parliament, from 1760 to 1832, at 6,000,000 acres. And it may 
be safely affirmed that, in consequence of its enclosure, the pro- 
duce of this immense extent of land has been increased at least 
from eight to tenfold ! 

The introduction of fallows between successive corn crops, 
was a very great improvement on the previous practice ; but the 
substitution of green crops for fallow, on all but stiff clay lands, 
has been the greatest of all improvements ever made in agricul- 
ture; and has effected as great and beneficial a revolution in it as 
the introduction of the steam-engine and of the spinning-frame has 
done in manufactures. ‘There is abundant evidence to show, that 
the culture of turnip, as a field crop, was carried on to some ex- 
tent in several English counties, in the latter part of the 17th 
century. But the practice spread only by very slow degrees ; 
and it was not till its introduction into the county of Norfolk, in 
the reigns of George I. and George II., when it was prosecuted 
on a large scale by Lord Vi iscount Townshend and others, that 
its sigual importance became obvious. At the period referred to, 
the whole northwestern part of that county, which has long been 
one of the best cultivated districts of the empire, consisted of 
mere sandy wastes, sheep-walks, and warrens, worth little or 
nothing. ‘These were converted into highly-productive arable 
land, by enclosing, marling, and the aid of the turnip-husbandry, 
which is, as it were, the corner-stone of the Norfolk, or improved 
system of husbandry. The same practices that had produced 
such splendid results in Norfolk—that had made sandy wastes 
yield the most luxuriant crops of wheat and barley—have been 
gradually extended, with similar effects, to many other parts of 
the kingdom. The produce in corn of the light soils, in all the 
moderately well-cultivated districts of the empire has, in conse- 
quence, been more than trebled; at the same time that a vast 
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supply of green-food has been obtained for the feeding of cattle 
and sheep, and the production of the most valuable manure. 

3. But, signal as has been the improvement in arable hus- 
bandry since 1760, the improvements made in stock-husband- 
ry, or in the breeding and fattening of cattle, have been still 
more considerable. No efforts for this purpose seem to have been 
made with judgment, and proper perseverance, till after 
1750, when Mr Bakewell, of Dishley, in Lslsenterdiine. began 
his career. Mr Culley, of Northumberland, soon after entered 
on the same course; and the signal success by which their 
efforts were attended, roused a spirit of emulation in a host of 
others. But the rapid i increase of manufactures and commerce, 
and, consequently, of the town population, after the Peace of 
Paris, in 1763, by creating a corresponding demand for butchers’- 
meat, gave the principal stimulus to the improvements that have 
since been made in stock-husbandry. It is not easy to over-rate 
their importance. We have already seen that, at an average, the 
weight of cattle and sheep has been a good deal more than dou- 
bled since about 1750; so that a stock of 5,000,000 head of 
cattle, at present, would be more than equal to one of 10,000,000 
at that epoch. But the number, as well as the weight of cattle, 
having been very materially increased in the interval, the supply 
of butchers’-meat must have increased in a corresponding propor- 
tion, or been at least trebled. ‘There has also, owing to the 
same cause, been a very great increase in the product of wool. 
The supply of the latter article, produced in England and Wales, 
in 1800, was estimated at about 381,000 packs, of 240 lbs. each. 
But, owing to the increased size of the animal, and the greater 
weight of the fleece, the same number of sheep that produced 
384,000 packs in 1800, were estimated by the best informed 
wool-growers and wool-staplers, to produce 463,000 in 1830, 
being an increase, in the interval, of no less than 20 per cent. * 
It is true that the quality of the wool has rather deteriorated, for it 
seems to be impossible to procure both a heavy and a fine fleece. 
Taking, however, the increased weight of the carcass, and the 
increased weight of the fleece into account, sheep are believed to 
be more profitable at present, than at any former period; and, for 
the last three or four years, they have been the most productive 
species of stock kept in the kingdom. 

It would be curious to trace how, in husbandry, as in other 


* Mr Luccock’s Tables, revised | y Mr Hubbard, See the Report of 
1829, on the Wool Trade. 
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things, one improvement grows out of, and is dependent on, an- 
other. ‘The grand improvement in modern agriculture —that by 
which it is mainly distinguished from the old—the universal in- 
troduction and superior management of green crops, may be in 
no inconsiderable degree : ascribed to the anxiety of the farmers to 
procure an abundant. and suitable supply of food for their stock ; 
the increased demand for the latter being, as already stated, 
occasioned by the wonderful growth of commerce and manu- 
factures. 

The superior attention paid to stock-husbandry in England 
may, also, it is probable, be to some extent ascribable to the cir- 
cumstance of the Tithe pressing, with comparative lightness, on 
pasture land; whilst it falls, with its full weight, on arable land, 
and operates powerfully to prevent the outlay of capital upon it. 
But, however accounted for, there can be no doubt, that in all 
that belongs to the breeding and rearing of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and pigs, the English are, at present, superior to the Seoteh, and 
to every other people. 

It may be worth while to remark, that much injury has arisen 
from injudicious attempts to improve native breeds of cattle. 
‘This has generally been occasioned by prematurely endeavouring 
to increase their size, which is always determined by external 
causes, such as the climate, the quantity and species of food the 
animals can readily obtain, &e. It is to the immensely increased 
supply, and better quality of food, that the inere: sed weight 
of our cattle is principally to be ascribed. An i improv ed system 
of breeding would have improved the symmetry of the cattle, and 
increased their aptitude to fatten; but, without an increase ef 
food it would not have materially added to their size. In point 
of fact, too, the latter is an inferior consideration. The grand 
object that the pratent agriculturist should keep steadily in view, 
is the obtaining of the greatest possible return for his outlay ; 
and he will prefer that kind of stock, and that breed, of any kind, 
that will pay him best for the food consumed. ‘The value to which 
an animal may ultimately be brought, is a subordinate considera- 
tion ; the profits of breeding, as of every thing else, being deter- 
mined, not by the absolute price of the produce, but by its price 
as compared with the expenses incurred in bringing it to market. 
Mr Culley’s opinion is, that ‘ of all animals, of whatever kind, 
‘ those which have the smallest, cleanest, and finest bones, are in 
‘general the best proportioned, and covered with the best and 
: finest grained meat; I believe they are, also, the hardiest and 
‘ healthiest, and most inclinable to feed ;—able to bear the most 
fatigue, while living; and worth the most per pound, when 
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‘dead,’* Itis certain that animals, whether too large or too small, 
will gradually accommodate themselves to the size best adapted to 
their pastures ; but while the larger animal becomes unhealthy, 
and degenerates in its form and valuable properties, the smaller 
animal increases in size, and improves in every respect. 

The preceding remarks apply exclusively to England and 
Wales. But though the progress of agriculture there, since the 
middle of last century, has been exceedingly rapid, it has been slow 
compared to its progress in Scotland. Previously to the peace of 
Paris, in 1763, agriculture, almost every where in Scotland, was in 
the most barbarous and depressed state imaginable. ‘There was 
no rotation of crops; fallows were unknown, except in one or two 
counties; the processes and implements were alike wretched ; 
great numbers of cattle perished every spring ; the occupiers 
were in extreme poverty; and famines were every now and then 
occurring, that sometimes laid waste extensive districts. At the 
beginning of last century, and for long after, lands, even in the 
Lothians, were uniformly divided into infield and outfield. ‘The 
whole manure made on the farm was laid on the former, which 
was ploughed and cropped without intermission, so long, at least, 
as it would bear any thing. Neither turnips, clover, nor pota- 
toes had been so much as heard of; but corn followed corn in an 
unbroken series. In the Countryman’s Rudiments, written by 
Lord Belhaven, and published in 1723, we are told that the 
‘infield of East Lothian, where wheat is sown, is generally 
‘ divided by the tenant into four divisions, or breaks, as they call 
‘ them, viz. one of wheat, one of barley, one of pease, and one 
‘ of oats; so that the wheat is sown after the peas, the barley 
‘after the wheat, and the oats after the barley.’ Here we have 
a rotation with three consecutive corn crops, and a crop of peas 
once every four years. As might be expected, the returns 
were about ¢hiee times the sced. It is of importance, too, to 
observe, that this trifling return, was obtained at a great compa- 
rative expense. At this period, and for about half a century 
after, there was no instance in Scotland of a plough being drawn 
by fewer than four horses. Most commonly it was wrought 
either by six horses, or by four horses and two oxen; and in 
some of the more backward districts, a still greater number of 
animals, sometimes as many as ten or twelve, were yoked to it. 
This was ascribable partly to the awkward and clumsy form of 
the implement itself; partly to the weakness of the cattle, their 
diminutive size, and the improper manner in which they were 
yoked ; and partly, and principally perhaps, to the ignorance of 





* Observations on Liye Stock, p> 222. 
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the cultivators. On the whole, however, the work was at once 
very expensive and very i!l performed ; the ridges were crooked 
and twisted, and so much heaped up in the middle, that a great 
deal of land in the hollows between them was lost to any useful 
purpose.” 

About the middle of the century we begin to find symptoms 
: amendment. In Maxwell's Practical ‘Husbandr y, published 

1 1756, an improv ed system is laid down and inculeated. He 
souamtinees it to be bad husbandry to take two consecutive corn 
crops; and he further informs us, that the best farmers in East 
Lothian after fallow take a crop of wheat, after the wheat, peas, 
then bi ley, and after that oats. ‘This is still very bad; though 
a material improvement on the practice described by Lord Bel- 
haven. It shows, too, that down to 1757, neither turnips, pota- 
toes, nor any sort of cultivated herbage, formed any part of the 
system even of the best farmers in East Lothian. The famous 
Lord Stair is said to have been the first who introduced the tur- 
nip culture into Scotland; having raised turnips on his estate of 
New Liston, near Edinburgh, about the middle of last century. 
But Mr William Dawson, tenant of Frogden, in Roxburghshire, 
has an unquestionable title to be considered as the real father of 
the i impro »ved Scotch husbandry. Being a farmer, and cultivating 
for profit only, his example had infinitely more influence over 
his neighbours than it would have had, had he been a landlord. 
He commenced raising turnips at I ‘rogden, i in 1759. They were 
at first sown broad-cast, but he set about drilling ona large scale 
in 1763, and his success stimulated others to adopt the same sys- 
tem. Mr Dawson was also the first who introduced, not long after 
1760, the practice of ploughing with two horses abreast without 
a driver; nor is it easy to exaggerate the obligations the agricul- 
ture of Scotland owes to his sagacity and enterprise.t But even 
in the Lothians, the four horse plough continued in general use 
till about 1780; and it was not finally superseded by the two 
horse plough for several years after. In the other parts of the 
country the former kept its footing still longer than in the Lo- 
thians. Nothing contributed more to pave the w ay for this im- 
portant rev olution in the method of ploughing, than the signal 
improvements made upon the construction of the plough by 
Small about 1770. 

I'rom the close of the American war, the progress of improve- 
ment in Scotland has been rapid beyond all previous example. 
This has been owing to a variety of causes; but principally to 
the extraordinary progress made in commerce and manufactures, 


¥ 


Rural Recollections, p. 196. 
+ Survey of Roxburgh, pp. 69 and 90. 
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since that period. In the distracted state in which Scotland was 
formerly placed, there could be no considerable progress; but, 
after the battle of Culloden had extinguished the hopes of the 
Jacobites, and the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions had paved 
the way for the introduction of a regular system of government, 
a spirit of industry and enterprise began to be diffused on all 
sides. A good many branches of trade and manufacture earried 
on in England were introduced into Scotland soon after the peace 
of 1763; and not a few of them were prosecuted with much suec- 
cess. Their progress was checked for a while by the American 
war ; but after the treaty of Paris, in 1783, they acquired more 
than their former vigour : others were introduced, and all of them 
have since continued, with few, and those but transient interrup- 
tions, to advance with a rapidity that could not previously have 
been supposed possible. 

This unprecedented extension of manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry, occasioned a corresponding increase of wealth and 
population, particularly in towns and villages. Improved accom- 
modations of all sorts began to be in universal demand; and, 
besides the greater quantity of the inferior sorts of food required 
to supply the increasing population, a novel, or at least a vastly 
increased market was opened for wheat and butcher meat. ‘These 
circumstances had the most astonishing influence over agriculture. 
The new, and constantly increasing markets, established at their 
very doors, stimulated the farmers to put forth all their energies, 
and to avail themselves of discoveries and practices to which they 
had hitherto been total strangers. In a few years the face of the 
country was completely changed; and its productive capacities 
increased in a degree that the most sanguine projector of any 
previous period could not have conceived possible. 

The following statement of the comparative weight of the pro- 
duce annually afforded under the system of farming followed in 
East Lothian, as described by Lord Belhaven, and that which is 
now followed, is taken from a paper by Mr Oliver of Lochend, 
near Edinburgh, one of the most intelligent practical farmers in 
the empire. 

‘ The mode of cropping at the former period (1723) was first, peas ; 
second, wheat; third, barley; fourth, oats; the produce being about 
three seeds, but to prevent all cavil, say four seeds. This, taking the 
seed for each acre* at one boll,t over a farm of 100 acres, is 400 bolls. 
The quantity of straw for each boll of such a crop could not exceed fifteen 


a a 


* The Scotch acre, equal to 1.261 imperial acres, is here referred to, 
t An East Lothian boll of wheat is equal to near four bushels; a 
boll of barley to near six bushels, 
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stones ; which, on 400 bolls, gives 6000 stones, or forty-two tons, fifteen 
and one-fourth ewts. of straw to be consumed by the stuck, and returned 
to the land in the shape of manure. But, upon a farm of 100 acres, cul- 
tivated as at present, viz. a fourth turnips, a fourth wheat or barley, a 
fourth clover or rye-grass, pastured or made into hay, and consumed on 
the spot, and a fourth oats or wheat, the account would stand thus :— 
fifty acres of wheat, barley, and oats, at eight bolls an acre, which is not 
above the average of the crops of the best district of East Lothian, and 
such only was cultivated when Lord Belhaven w rote; this, allowing, as 
before, fifteen stones of straw for each boll, gives 120 stones per acre, 
which, over fifty acres, makes in all 6000 stones of straw, being equal to 
the quantity produced by the whole 100 acres under the old oan 
Now, suppose that the twe nty-five acres of clover and rye-grass are made 
into hay, which, however, is not the best mode, nor that usually followed, 
and that each acre vields 200 stones, the total quantity will be 5000 
stones, or thirty-five tons, fourteen and one-tenth ewt., and add to this 
500 tons turnip, being thi produce of twenty-five acres at twenty tons 
per acre, which is by no means above a fair average crop. Upon these 
data, the weight of the materials produced annually, as food for cattle and 
manure, under the oll and new systems, will be as follows :— 


Old System, Straw, 6,000 st. or 42 tons 154 cwt. 
Straw, 6,000 12 155 
New System, ~ Hay, 5,000 35 14 1-10th. 
. ( Turnips, 70,000 500 veere 


‘Thus making the weight of materials for food and manure under the 
new system in round numbers 577 tons, while, under the old system, the 
quantity is only 42 tons, leaving a balance in favour of the new of 533 
per annum, being more than éwelve times the whole quantity produced 
under the oid! Nothing more is necessary to show the superiority of 
the new system, in so as keeping up the fertility of the soil is con- 
cerned ; and upon this depends the progress of agriculture. As to the 
que stion of comparative profit, it would be « easy to show, from unques~ 
tionable data, that the new system is as a to the old in this re- 
spect, as it is in the supply of manure; but this must be abundantly 
obvious to every one who contrasts the almost imperceptible advances 
made in ag riculture, and in the accumulation of agricultural capital, for 
many centuries, with the extraordinary progress during the last fifty or 
sixty years, or since the new system began to be ‘atvedmoed.’ 


We have thus endeavoured, first, to show, by the increase of 
population and othe rwise, that there must have been a very ex- 
traordinary increase in the produce of the soil since 1760; and, 
in the second place, we have endeavoured to point out the more 
prominent of the modes in which this increase has been brought 
about. But, before noticing the present state of agriculture, it 
may be right to say a few words in reference to a statement often 
made, though really destitute of any good foundation ;—that is, 
that the wonderful improvements to ‘which we have adverted, 
were almost wholly owing to the high prices of the late war. 
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But these improvements began both in England and Scot- 
land about 1755 or 1760, and they had been gene! rally in- 
troduced, and had made a great progress, before prices sus- 
tained the smallest advance. Thus, we have already seen, 

that no fewer than 2,804,000 acres were enclosed in I: ngland 
and Wales between 1760 and 1797; that that also was the era 
of the great improvements made in stock husbandry by Bakewell, 

Culley, &e.; and that during the lapse of the same period, the 
culture of turnips, potatoes, clover, and artificial grasses was in- 
troduced into Scotland, four horse ploughs discarded, and the 
most signal revolution effected in the rural economy of this part 
of the empire, of which history has preserved any account. Now, 
it is of the utmost importance to bear in mind, that, while all 
this was going on, from 1760 down to 1795, prices continued 
almost stationary. ‘Thus, taking the Eton market for a standard, 
the price of wheat, per Winchester quarter, from 1755 to 1799, 
was as follows 


At an average of the ten years, from 


1755 to 1765, wheat, . L.1 19 31 per quarte 
1765to1775, .  . 211 3: do. 
1775 to 1785, J : 2 7 8t do. 
1785 to 1795, =. 214 33* do. 


And had 1795, which was an extremely bad and dear year, be en 
excepted from the average of the last decennial period, prices 
in it would have been as low as in the preceding. It ap pears, 
therefore, from evidence, which is beyond all question, that 
there was no rise of prices during the thirty years ending with 
1795; and yet, during that period, above 2,200,000 individuals 
were added to the population, and agriculture made an astonish- 
ing progress. ‘This would have proved conclusively, even though 
it had not been corroborated by the experience of the last twenty 
years, that an increasing price of corn is not in any respect in- 
dispensable to ensure the continued and rapid advance of agri- 
culture. All that is required to ensure this is a regularly in- 
creasing demand for the products of the soil; and this was 
afforded between 1760 and 1795 by the growth of population, 
especially in towns and villages. It ‘should also be remembered 
that, towards the middle of last century, there was, owing to the 


* See Table of Prices at Eton, in M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, 
Art. Corn. 
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miserable state of the roads, and the difficulty of communication, 
a great difference in the prices of corn and other farm produce 

in “different parts of the country. But the construction of new 
and comparatively smooth and level roads, canals, &c., did much 
to annihilate this difference in the rate of prices; and conferred 
on the more distant parts of the country advantages that had 
been hitherto engrossed by the districts in the immediate vici- 
nity of large towns. A spirit of emulation and improvement 
was in consequence universally diffused ; routine practices were 
thrown aside; and all classes began to make the most asto- 
nishing efforts to outstrip each other in the career of improvement. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to enter into any statements 
with respect to the causes of the high prices that prevailed du- 
ring the greater part of the late war; and, particularly, during 
the half dozen years ending with 1814. ‘They no doubt gave a 
powerful stimulus to agriculture ; ; its previous progress being 
not merely maintained, but considerably accelerated. 

The heavy fall of prices that took place consequently to the 
opening of a renewed intercourse with the continent in the au- 
tumn of 1814, was as sudden and severe as it was unlooked for 
by most persons.. In the first instance, it was productive of 
much distress, of the ruin of many landlords in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, and of multitudes of tenants paying money rents, 

calculated on the footing, that the prices that had been realized 
during the preceding six years would be permanent. This, 
however, was not the situation of the great body of the agricul 
turists, by whom the fall was comparatively little felt. It we 

indeed, supposed by many, that agriculture would certainly re- 
trograde ; that a great deal of inferior land would be thrown out 
of cultivation; and that, unless prices rose again to something 
like the war level, we should be dependent on the Continent and 
America for a large portion of our supplies. We question 
whether any individual had sagacity at the outset to foresee 
what has actually taken place. ‘here is an elasticity about the 
industry of a great nation that enables it to recover from the 
rudest shocks. No inconsiderable portion—we believe we may 
safely say the greater part—of the wonderful progress made in 
manufactures and commerce since 1814, is clearly ascribable to 
the subsequent fall in the price of corn and other articles of food. 
But it is quite impossible that agriculture can be long depressed, 
where manufactures and commerce are flourishing ; and, in no 
very lengthened period, it began to revive. ‘The property-tax, 
which pressed heavily on the land, was struck off; rents were 
reduced; and the farmers exerted themselves to meet the new 
order of things by fresh efforts of skill and industry, and by pro- 
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scribing useless expense. We do not pretend to say that this 
has been the case in all districts ; but there is incontestable evi- 
dence to prove, that, taking Great Britain generally, agriculture 
has been astonishingly improved since 1814. How else could 
the extraordinary increase of population that has taken place in 
the interval be provided for? We showed, in an article 
on the * Report of the Agricultural Committee of 1833’ (No. 
lls, Art. 1), that there was either no increase, or none 
worth mentioning, in the quantity of foreign corn retained for 
home consumption during the ten years ending with 1830, as 
compared with the previous ten years; and yet the population 
increased during that interval from 14,391,000 to 16,5: 39,000. 
Now, it is impossible that a result of this sort could have taken 
place without either a very great increase of agricultural pro- 
duce, or a striking and almost unprecedented falling off in the 
demand for corn. But the latter supposition is out of the ques- 
tion. Instead of there being any decline in the consumption, 
the statements previously m: ude show, that the fact is completely 
the reverse ; and that the consumption of wheat and butcher’s 
meat is decidedly greater at this moment than at any former 
period ;—a result inexplicable on any other hypothesis, save that 
of a vast improvement having taken place between 1820 and 
1830. 

Still, however, the Agricultural Committee of 1838, and by 
far the greater number of the witnesses examined before it, 
laboured hard to prove that agriculture was in a depressed and 
declining state; that the ci ipital applied to the soil was rapidly 
diminishing ; and that a great diminution of supply might be 
confidently expected. We endeavoured to show, in the ¢ article 
referred to, that the complaints in question were certainly very 
much exaggerated, if not altogether unfounded. The experience 
of the two additional years that have since elapsed has more 
than verified our statements. ‘The increase of population in 


Great Britain from 1800 down to 1880, has been at the rate of 


about 15 per cent each ten years; or of 14 per cent per annum, 
A ratio of this sort is not easily changed, and there is no reason 
to think that it has been sensibly affected since 1830. Now, 14 
per cent on a population of 16,539,000 (population of Great 
Britain at last census), gives an annual increase of no less than 
248,000 individuals ; so ‘that it may be concluded, that there are 
at present (January, 1836) about 1,200,000 persons in Great 
Britain more than were in it when the late census was 
taken; and about 500,000 more than when the Committee of 
1833 framed their Report. And yet very little foreign corn 
was imported in 1832, whilst in 1833, 1834, and 1835, the 
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ports were all but hermetically sealed to the foreigner. It 
is of importance, too, to observe, that, notwithstanding the sinis- 
ter auguries of the Committee, and notwithstanding the greatly 
increased demand for corn, evinced by the rapid increase of popu- 
lation, the supply has been increased in a still greater ratio. 
‘This is evident from the decline of prices, which have sunk 
from 58s. 8d. in 1832, to less than 38s. at present ! 

This wonderful result, so different from what was expected, 
is paratilly, no doubt, a consequence of the unusually pro- 
ductive harvests of the last two years ; but it is aseribable, in a far 
greater degree, to the influence of improvements. With the ex- 
ception of some counties in the south and west of England, 
which continue in a comparatively stationary state, improve- 
ments have been every where carried on with extraordinary 
spirit, Among the principal of these may be specified im- 
proved drainage, a better rotation of crops, the general use 
of bone manure, and the opening of new channels of com- 
munication by steam-boats and otherwise. Drainage lies at 
the bottom of almost every amelioration; and it is prosecuted to 
an extraordinary extent, and with surprising success. ‘The prac- 
tice of furrow draining is now widely diffused over the north and 
east of England ; and it has been introduced, within the last half 
dozen years, into this part of the country, and is carried on upon a 
scale that will hardly be believed by those not acquainted with 
the facts. Landlords and tenants are every where availing them- 
selves of this new discovery. Perhaps, however, Ayrshire, i is at 
present, in this respect, at the head of every county in the empire. 
It has a great deal of wet, clayey soil, suitable for this improve- 
ment; and so well is its value understood, that many millions of 
drain tiles are now annually manufactured in the neighbourhood 
of Kilmarnock and other parts of the county, though the supply 
be still unequal to the demand. ‘The Duke of Portland and 
some other landlords drain for their tenants on their paying an 
extra rent of 4s. and 5s. an acre; and this is said to be de- 
cidedly under the additional value given by the drainage to the 
land. ‘The practice is rapidly extending in Lanarkshire, Dum- 
fries-shire, and other Scotch counties, and has already had, and, 
no doubt, will continue to have, an astonishing influence over 
their productive capacities. 

A better rotation of crops is also every where in the course of 
being adopted. ‘The high prices of the war tempted the farmers 
to sow wheat too frequently , and without proper preparation ; ; the 
fertility of the soil being, in consequence, materially impaired in 
many districts. ‘This was particularly the case in the Lothians. 
But this defect in the management is now nearly obviated. 
Clover and artificial grasses are kept longer down; barley is 
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some times substituted for wheat. ‘The fertility of the soil 
preserved ; and taking even the best of the old improved land, it 
now produces, at an average, a larger amount of food. 

But, of all the recent improvements in agriculture, the intro- 
duction and general use of bone manure is perhaps the most im- 
portant. It first began to be employed on a large scale in York- 
shire and Lincolnshire ; and, in the latter particul: rly, its influ- 


ence has been all but miraculous. “Most part of the Wolds of 


Lincolnshire, an extensive tract of country, stretching from Spils- 
bury north to Barton on the Humber, consisted, when Arthur 
Young wrote his survey of the county, of mere wastes, occupied 
by rabbit warrens. Could he now revisit the W olds, he would 
hardly recognise a single Convere of their former state. ‘The 
warrens have disappeare d, and in their stead we find some of the 
finest farms and best managed land in England. ‘This signal 
improvement, though it did not begin, has been carried to its 
present pitch of perfection by the use of bone manure. We 
are informed, in the late elaborate report of the Doncaster Agri- 
cultural Association on this manure, that, ‘ before bones were 
‘generally used with turnip-seed, many thousand acres {in the 
* Wolds of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire) were annually sown for 
* that crop without any manure whatever, from the impossibility 


‘ of getting fold manure for more than a third or a fourth part of 


é their fallows. ‘The turnips upon such unmanured land were con- 
sequently very indifferent ; and the benefit of such feeding upon 
‘ their tops, for bottoms they seldom had any, was very trifling. 
‘ Since the use of bones has, however, become general, the turnip 
* crop has been in many instances ¢enfold, and in few, less than 
‘ four or five-fold its former bulk. All the succeeding crops of 
‘ grain and seeds have been amazingly increased ; and, upon the 
* tour or five shift system, there is no doubt, the land will go on 

‘ progressively improving, requiring a less quantity of bones an- 
‘ nually, from its increased fertility and power.’ 

This, be it observed, is the testimony of practi “al men, well 
acquainted with all the circumstances ; and it is decisive as to the 
extraordinary value and importance of bone manure on light chalky 
soils. A single farmer in the Wolds of Lincolnshire (Mr Daw- 


son of Withcall, near Louth), has generally about 600 acres of 


turnip, dressed almost entirely with bone manure. They are 
excellent, and furnish vast supply of food for cattle, and of 
manure for other land, besides preparing and fitting the ground 
for bearing the most luxuriant crops of wheat and barley. 

In Scotland, the introduction of bone manure is more recent ; 


* Kennedy and Grainger on the Tenancy of Land, vol, i. p. 269. 
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but here, too, it has already had a surprising influence. It is 
every where in fact—in the Lothians and Berwickshire, as well 
as in the most backward districts—working wonders. TFrom 
the comparative facility with which it is conv eyed to rugged hilly 
tracts, it enables estates to be improved and fertilized “that must 
otherwise have remained in a state of nature. Besides large 
quantities of bone dust imported, bone mills are now constructed 
in the vicinity of every considerable town in Scotland, for the 
preparation of this most valuable manure. 

We have previously noticed the influence of new roads, and 
other improved means of communication, on the progress of im- 
provement during the first thirty-five years of the reign of George 
III. But during the last few years, there has been, in this re- 
spect, a still more astonishing change. ‘The application of steam 
to navigation, has given to a voyage by sea the expedition, and 
almost the certainty, of mail-coach travelling, at comparatively 
little cost ; and steam-packets for the conveyance of bulky and 
heavy articles, as well as passengers, are now established all along 
the coast. ‘The markets of London and Liverpool are thus 
brought, as it were, almost to the door of the occupier in the re- 
motest districts. lormerly, it was the practice for farmers in 
Scotland to send up cattle and sheep half fed to the Norfolk fairs, 
where they were bought by graziers to fatten for the metropolis, 
But this practice is already much fallen off, and will, at no dis- 
tant period, be known only by report. Cattle and sheep are now 
fattened at home; and are sent up from the eastern ports, either 
alive or slaughtered, to London by steam. ‘The advantages of 
this are great. The crops of turnips acquire a new and greatly 
increased value, and their culture is, in consequence, much ex- 
tended. Nor does the cost of conveying the full-fed animal to 
its destination amount to a fourth part of what it formerly took 
to convey the half-fed animal to Norfolk. All the ports of any 
consequence on the western coast of Scotland are now almost 
weekly visited by steamers from Liverpool; and such has been 
the influence of this newly opened intercourse, that we are well 
assured that, in the extensive tract of country stretching from 
Greenock round by the Mull of Galloway to the Cumberland 
border, to the distance of ten or fifteen miles inland, the turnip 
culture has been increased in a ten-fold proportion since 1820. 
This stimulus will, it is probable, be still farther augmented by 
the formation of railroads. It is clear, indeed, that contiguity 
to market has already become of comparatively little importance. 
At no distant period, means will be afforded for bringing the most 
remote and secluded districts fairly into competition with those 
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that are most favourably situated. The productive energies of 
both will, in consequence, be more fully developed ; nor is it easy 
to conjecture what the result may be. 

It is, notwithstanding, supposed by several, that if prices should 
decline still further, or even if they continue at their present 
level, production will be seriously checked. But the previous 
statements show that there is really nothing to warrant any such 
conclusion. Hitherto, despite the heavy fall of prices, improve- 
ments have been prosecuted on the most stupendous scale ; and 
the fair presumption is, speaking generally, that they will con- 
tinue to be prosecuted even though prices ‘should fall still lower. 
It is difficult to estimate the influence that necessity and a desire 
to preserve one’s place in society have in making men inventive 
and economical; or to specify the point at which production wiil 
be contracted by a lowering of prices. In 1823 and 1824, 
when upland or bowed Georgi: i cotton brought in Liverpool from 
Gid. to 104d. per Ib. +» many of the most intelligent persons, both 
in this country and in America, were firmly of opinion that the 
price would not indemnify the planter, and that the production 
of cotton would certainly decline. ‘This notion was, in fact, at 
the bottom of the great cotton speculation in 1825, Experience 
has since shown the utter groundlessness of the opinion; for 
though the price of cotton has not risen, except now and then, 
fora “short time, during the interval, the exports of cotton wool 
from the United States, which, in 1824, amounted to 142,369,663 
Ibs., had increased in 1834 to 384,717,907 Ibs., exclusive of ¢ 
greatly increased quantity used at home. 

Of course we do not mean to say that the price may not fall 
so low as to check improvement; but certainly there Is no evi- 
dence to show that we have already touched that point, or even 
come very near it. It should also be recollected, that, not- 
withstanding all that has been done, there is still a vast field 
for agricultural improvement in Britain. We showed in a 
former article (No. 120, Art. 6), that it was the opinion of 
practical men of the highest respectability, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the state of agriculture, that the raw produce of 
the island might be wellnigh doubled without any greater pro- 
portional expense being incurred in its production, And any 
one who has ever travelled through the country, or has com- 
pared the state of the Lothians, Northumberland, L incoln, Nor- 
folk, and other well-farmed counties, with very extensive districts 
in the south and west of England, and with W ales, will be satisfied 
that the above is any thing but an exaggerated state ment. It is 
singular indeed how very backward many districts are, as com- 
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pared with others. In numerous counties, four and five horses 
and two men are still employed to do that which is better done 
in others by two horses and one man; and in many parts the drill 
husbandry can hardly be said to be introduced. ‘This shows that 
we are possessed of vast c: ipacities not yet brought into activ ity, 
and that the career of improv ement may be continued for an 
almost indefinite period. 

It is not, however, to be doubted that there is at present con- 
siderable distress amongst landlords whose estates are embarrassed, 
and amongst tenants holding under leases commencing when prices 
were higher, and whose rents have not been sufficiently reduced. 
But admitting all this, still the extraordinary progress of agricul- 
ture proves be »yond the possibility of doubt, that, spec aking gene- 
rally, the capital ap plied to the land has not been diminished, 
whilst it has gained immensely in productive efficacy. ‘The dis- 
tressed classes, however, are suffici ently numerous and important 
to entitle their representations and petitions to the favourable 
consideration of Parliament; and to whatever relief may be given 
them consistently with a due regard to the rights and welfare of 
others. But this, we are afraid, will not amount to much; and 
we are sure that its amount will not be increased by the forma- 
tion of local or general Associations. Ministers needed no such 
stimulus to induce them to do all in their power to benefit agri- 
culture. But by forming Associations, and affecting to dictate to 
Parliament, the attention of all classes is made alive to the proceed- 
ings of the agriculturists—every thing they may propose, even 
thou; gh it were not really objectionable, will create suspicions in the 
public mind, and be exposed toa severe scrutiny ; at the same time 
that an unfounded prejudice is excited against the whole class. 
‘This is the more to be regretted, seeing that the vast majority of 
the agriculturists have nothing whatever to do with these Associa- 
tions. ‘They are got up by a few jobbing individuals anxious to 
burrow in the snug situations they may be made to afford ; and are 
principally patronised by embarrassed Jandlords, who are much 
more anxious to discover a mode by which they may evade pay- 
ment of a part of their debts, than of alleviating what they are 
pleased to call the distress of the agriculturists. 


The reduction or repeal of the malt tax, and the degradation 
of the standard, seem to be the principal measures recommended by 
the agricultural agitators as specifies for the distress of the farmers. 

dut it cannot surely be necessary for us to enter into any length- 
ened statements to slow that neither the one nor the other can 
he entertained by any government, ‘The malt tax is one of the 
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most productive and least exceptionable of our taxes. It is im- 
possible indeed to specify any tax against which some plausible 
objections may not be urged ; but we defy any one to show how 
FIVE MILLIONS a-year may be raised with so little injury either 
to the agriculturists, or to any other class, as by the malt tax. 
The question, it will be observed, is not between the malt duty 
and no duty. In the present state of things it is impossible to 
repeal, or even materially to reduce the malt duty, without 
imposing some other duty in its stead; and no substitute has been, 
or can be pointed out, that would be so little injurious. It is 
said that no efficient reduction has been made in the malt tax for 
a very long series of years; but there is not, we take leave to 
say, the shadow of a foundation for any such statement. ‘The 
beer tax was to all intents and purposes a malt tax; as completely 
so in fact as if it had been laid on malt. Now this tax, which 
produced annually about three millions, has been repealed; and, 
adding to it the 8s. a-quarter deducted from the direct duty 
on malt in 1823, it may be truly affirmed that the malt duty has 
been reduced at least sixty per cent within the last few years. 
The duty, besides being moderate, is fair and equal. It is paid 
by the consumers of beer, and by none else, al no one can 
say that it interferes in any degree with the proceedings of 
the barley growers. The case is very different indeed with the 
duties on glass, on paper, and on various other articles. If 
the situation of the revenue will admit of taxes being taken 
off, it is clear that those ought to be selected, in preference, 
for repeal or modification that are most injurious to industry ; 
and if so, the duties on glass, on paper, on timber, and a dozen 
more, will be repealed before any one thinks of interfering with 
the malt tax. 

Something might have been found to say in favour of the pro- 
posed repeal or modification of the duties on malt had the price 
of barley been depressed, as compared with that of wheat or of 
any other species of grain. But every one knows that it is quite 
otherwise. Barley bears at present, and has borne for several 
years past, a his gher price, relatively to wheat, than it did formerly; 
and is consequently, where the soi! is suit: ible for both crops, the 
most advantageous. ‘This shows that it is not injuriously affect- 
ed by the duty. ‘The barley growers have, in truth, no reason 
whatever to complain. If there be any class more depressed 
than another it is the cultivators of wheat on clayey lands. The 
comparatively high price of barley, and the high prices obtained 
for sheep and wool, of which the barley growers furnish the lar- 
gest supplies, render their situation the most prosperous of any 
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class of cultivators. And it would be preposterous to think of 
relieving the pressure on the wheat growers by giving a bonus, 
not to them, but to their more prosperous rivals. 

We shall not practise on the patience of our readers by dwell- 
ing on the folly and flagitiousness of the proposal for enfeebling 
the standard, or, which is the same thing, for tampering with the 
currency. No government, that has the smallest respect for 
either public or private honesty, will ever give the least counte- 
nance to any such project. A degradation of the standard would, 
we admit, be beneficial to landlords whose estates are encumber- 
ed—but how? By enabling them, with the connivance of the 
state, to cheat their creditors; that is, to pay a debt of L.1000, 
with L.750 or L.500. Any legislature which should sanetion 
such a scandalous breach of faith, which should vitiate the mea- 
sure of value—the standard relied on in all contracts—that one 
class of its subjects might be benefited at the expense of ano- 
ther, would basely betray its duty, and would deserve to be 
suppressed as a nuisance. It is to no purpose to say that the 
value of money was enhanced by the return to cash payments 
in 1819. ‘That return took no person, or, at least, it ought to 
have taken no person by surprise. It had been decl: ared in fifty 
acts of Parliament, that cash payments were to be resumed within 
six months after a definitive treaty of peace. [Every loan had 
been contracted under this condition; and the legislature might 
as well have declared that it was not bound to pay the interest of 
the debt, as that it was not bound to pay it in coin of the standard 
weight and purity. 

It was impossible, therefore, for the legislature to have refused 
returning to cash payments; and, whatever may have been the 
influence of that measure at the time, is now matter of history, 
and is beyond the reach of human power to obviate or repair. 
Supposing that it raised the value of money, that money has 
been the standard during sixteen years. Nineteen out of 
every twenty of the existing contracts, obligations, and estimates, 
have been framed and entered into with reference to it; so 
that, whether enhanced or not at the outset, to interfere with it 
now would not be to repair injustice, but to commit it afresh— 
it would be to rob and plunder the present race of creditors, on 
pretence that the individuals who happened to be creditors six- 
teen years ago, had gained an undue advantage ! 

But we take leave totally to deny that the return to cash pay- 
ments made any sensible addition to the value of money. If we 
ask where are the proofs of its having done so? we are referred 
to the fall that has since taken place in the price of most arti- 
cles. But this is plainly no proof at all. Prices may no doubt 
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be reduced by a rise in the value of money; but they may also 
be reduced by a decline in the cost of production; and we con- 
tend that this has been the sole cause of the entire fall that 
has taken place since the resumption of cash payments. We 
defy the advocates of the opposite opinion to specify a single ar- 
ticle, either of domestic or foreign growth or manufacture, that 
has fallen in price since 1819, the fall of which may not be satis- 
factorily and completely accounted for by circumstances peculiar 
to its production or supply, or both, independently altogether of 
variations in the value of money. We unhesitatingly affirm, there 
is no such article. The fall that has taken place in agricultural 
and in colonial products, in manufactured goods, &c., is entirely as- 
cribable to improved and cheaper methods of production ; to the 
abolition of monopolies, the reduction of taxes, the opening of 
new and more abundant sources of supply, or to some such cause. 
Not a tittle of evidence has been or can be brought to show, that 
the fall of prices has been owing, even in a solitary instance, or 
in any degree, to a rise in the value of money, ‘This is an opi- 
nion for which there is no foundation whatever—a phantom con- 
jured up, that a wholesale robbery might be perpetrated, under 
cover of the speculation and alarm caused by its appearance. 

It is needless to say any thing about legislative protection. In 
this respect, the omnipotence of Parliament has been exhausted 
in behalf of the agriculturists. Protection cannot be carried 
farther than monopoly—and that they have enjoyed for these 
four years past. We have always said, that even the absolute 
exclusion of foreign corn could do the agriculturists no real ser- 
vice—that it was merely amusing them with hopes of advantages 
never to be realized; and if they be not now convinced of the 
truth of this, they must be as impervious to the evidence of fact 
as they have hitherto been to argument. 

It is not, therefore, in the power of any government, however 
disposed, materially to relieve the pressure on the agricultural 
classes. But whatever it can do will no doubt be done. A com- 
mutation of tithes, effected once for all on a fair principle, would 
be an important and a valuable measure ; but, assuredly, its ten- 
dency would be to reduce, not to raise the price of corn. We 
incline also to think that the duty on the sale of landed property 
by auction ought to be repealed. Its amount is not very consi- 
derable ; but, as Dr Smith truly stated, it comes entirely out of 
the pockets of those who are least able to bear it,—that is, of 
those who are obliged to sell. But it is upon arrangements 
amongst themselves, that the agriculturists must mainly depend 
for relief from any real grievances under which they may at 
present suffer. Where necessary, rents ought to be reduced 
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and they ought in all cases to be rated in corn or other farm 
produce, and made convertible into money, at the current prices 
of the day. But we protest against all indiscriminate plans of 
reduction. No two occupicrs on any estate are in exactly the 
same condition ; and in reducing rent, care ought always to be 
had that industry, skill, and economy be not discouraged to pam- 
per sloth, routine, and extravagance. The statements we for- 
merly laid before the public (No. 120, Art. 6) are more than 
sufficient to show, that, in many parts of the kingdom, the 
landlords ought, before reducing rents, to try what may be 
done by enforcing improved and more economical modes of ma- 
nagement. In the southern counties, especially, there is great 
room for this. No farmer who employs teams of three, four, 
or five horses, where two wou!d suffice, is entitled to have one 
farthing taken from his rent. If he ask it, his landlord may re- 
ply,—* Do as the farmers do in other parts of the country—em- 
* ploy two horses instead of four—do more work by the piece— 
cut down every superfluous expense—endeavour to introduce 
the improved systems of other counties—and if, after you have 
done this, the farm be still too dear, I shall willingly make the 
necessary abatement.’ No landlord ought to go farther than 
this. Ifhe do, he will act injuriously for himself and the public 
interests, and will be justly responsible for the continuance of prac- 
tices that are a reproach to the agriculturists of the present day. 
Something of this sort mzst be done, otherwise the rental of all 
unimproved and expensively managed farms must come down 
to the level of 1792. The agriculturists need not cry out 
for help to others. No stranger can render them any material 
assistance ; but they may help themselves. And, till they have 
put forth all their energies, reformed whatever experience has 
proved to be defective in their practice, and pared down all un- 
necessary expense, they have no right to expect that their com- 
plaints should meet with much either of attention or of sympathy. 

Should the next, or any succeeding harvest be a bad, or an in- 
different one, the prices of corn would rise, it might be, to double 
their present elevation. ‘That, however, would no way invali- 
date any of the previous statements as to the extraordinary im- 
provement of agriculture. We believe, too, that it would make 
an end of the Corn Laws. At present they are virtually sus- 
pended by the wonderful increase of our home supplies. But, if 
they ever again become efficient, assuredly they will not long 
survive. The manufacturing and commercial classes have be- 
come too numerous, intelligent, and powerful to submit to pay a 
heavy tax on their food, not for any purpose of public or national 
utility, but for behoof of the agriculturists. 


‘ 
‘ 
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Arr. 1V.—Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Wixuis, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Melanie,’ the ‘ Slingsby Papers,’ &c. 3 vols. 
8vo. London: 1835. 


yu author of this work is a young American, already recom- 

mended to the English public by a volume of pleasing 
poetry. In what form this work originally appeared, and whe- 
ther, as we are told, its ‘ Letters’ were addressed to a newspaper 
editor, and came forth periodically in an American Journal, are 
matters which concern us not: we deal with it only as a con- 
nected work, published for the first time in [ngland at the close 
of the year 1835. Its character is happily conveyed by its name. 
It is a collection of * Pencillings,’ bearing about the same analogy 
to a full, accurate, and instructive book of travels, that the 
slight sketches in the portfolio of a tourist bear to a painter's 
finished landscapes. It is a lively record of first impressions, 
conveying vividly what was seen, heard, and felt by an active and 
inquisitive, but superficial traveller through some of the most in- 
teresting parts of Kurope. It skims the surface pleasantly ; but 
seldom, if ever, goes beneath it. Whatever appeals to the ima- 
gination or the senses, or can gratify the idle curiosity of the 
sight-seeing tourist, is told in easy, fluent language—often care- 
less and unpruned, but showing knowledge of effect, and occa- 
sional glimpses of a poet’s power of illustration. But in those 
more important matters which unfold to us the condition of a 
people, and which are learnt by enquiry, study, and reflection, 
let not the reader hope to be enlightened. ‘The work is emi- 
nently superficial. Its author is observant, but the character of 
his mind is not reflective. He is not prone to speculate and phi- 
losophize ; and an abstract sentiment rarely escapes him. There 
is no evidence of the possession of much previous knowledge, and 
his information, picked upon the spot, is seldom better than 
can be supplied by the daqguais de place. Moreover, he is inac- 
curate, and very credulous, and if a story strikes his imagina- 
tion, will gravely accept it, though it is such as ought to have 
been detected by any sagacity not below that of a tolerably 
shrewd schoolboy. Witness, for instance, his assertion, that at 
Naples § never a night passes without one or more murders; and 
it is only heard of because the victims selected are English, and 

they are missed at their hotels!’ Will Mr Willis mention the 
name of even one of these murdered Englishmen? Probably not, 
But then, as he tells us in the following sentence, ‘no such 
‘ thing is permitted to be published, lest it should frighten away 
* the strangers, upon whom half the city lives ; and the assassina~ 
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* tion of an Italian is really a less circumstance than the losing of 
‘a house-dog in America.’ So, too, it would seem, is the cir- 
cumstance of an Englishman being missed. ‘The policy which 
Mr Willis ascribes to the Neapolitan Government, in preventing 
these cases of disappearance from transpiring, is very profound ; 
and if it were practicable, would be still more ingenious! But 
does he think that travelling Englishmen are necessarily friendless 
beings, about whom no survivors would care to enquire, and whose 
disappearance would create no clamour ? And has he not learnt, 
after visits to Florence, Rome, and Naples, that the arrivals and 
departures of our gregarious countrymen are almost as well known 
at these Anglo-Italian watering-places, as they would be at Chel- 
tenham or at Brighton ?—that a murdered Englishman would be 
missed as certainly as he would be in London ?—that private let- 
ters would soon carry the tale to English newspapers ?—and that 
a thousandth part of the horrors described by Mr Willis would 
long since have frightened away all but a daring few of those 
strangers whose residence is found to be so profitable ? 

A man who, like Mr Willis, has crossed the Atlantic, acts 
wisely in seeing as much of Europe as he can. But to see many 
countries is not necessarily to see much. Mr Willis has visited 
France, Italy, Sicily, Austria, the Ionian Isles, Greece, Turkey, 
the Levant, Switzerland, England, and Scotland. But his visits 
to many of them seem to have been hasty; his observations 
meagre and unprofitable ; and the tour, if we may judge from the 
record before us, to have contributed little to the author’s stock 
of useful knowledge, and scarcely to have conduced to the im- 
provement of his taste. What, for instance, can be thought of 
his taste in architecture, when, having visited Paris and Italy, he 
declares the Church of St Stephen’s, at Vienna, with its dispro- 
portioned and distorted spire, to be the most beautiful fabric’ he 
had ever seen? Of his classical enthusiasm we may judge by the 
fact that he leaves Rome for Naples the morning after his first 
arrival, intending, as he tells us, to return thither for the ceremo- 
nies of the Holy Week. On the masterpieces of art in Rome 
he is silent; but he expatiates upon some Brills and Brueghels in 
one of the palazzi, and on a picture which he calls ¢ famous,’ by 
a second-rate Flemish artist, with an Italian nickname, of a 
‘ woman catching fleas ;’ and he expends more enthusiasm upon 
the Esterhazy and Lichtenstein galleries, than upon all the paint- 
ings in Italy combined. 

And yet Mr Willis deals with the ornamental rather than with 
the useful. He attends to that which attracts the senses, rather 
than to that which should occupy the mind. He is not a man of 
cultivated taste ;—but neither is he a man of science, an antiquary, 
a naturalist, a political economist, or a politician, Upon institu- 
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tions he is almost silent, and we are glad that he is so, and are 
obliged to him for his tact in having said just enough to prevent 
our regret that he should not have said more. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing short extract will afford our readers the same satisfaction ; 
and tend to show how far Mr Willis is entitled to the character 
of a reflecting tourist. 

Among the institutions of Vienna are two which are peculiar. One 
is a maison d’accouchement, into which any female can enter veiled, re- 
main till after the period of her labour, and depart unknown, leaving her 
child in the care of the institution, which rears it as a foundling. Its ob- 
ject is a benevolent prevention of infanticide. 

‘ The other is a private penitentiary, to which the fathers of respect - 
able families can send for reformation children they are unable to govern. 
The name is kept a secret, and the culprits are returned to their families 
after a proper time punished without disgrace. Pride of character is thus 
preserved, while the delinquent is tirmly corrected.’ 

Here are two institutions of the most mischievous description, 
mentioned not only in a tone of commendation, but in apparent 
unconsciousness that any one can venture to question their uti- 
lity. ‘To pause to explain their obvious disadvantages, would be 
a waste of words, and almost an insult to the understanding of 
our readers. 

Mr Willis’s curiosity, and love of enterprise, are unbounded. He 
envies even the roving Fakeers, because ‘ they see the world ;’ and 
excl aims, ‘I think if ] could myself see it in no other way, I would 

‘e’en take sandal and scrip, and traverse it as dervish or beg- 

‘gar.’ He has a wondrous appetite for horrors, and makes a point 
of seeing every thing, however loathsome, and at whatever risk 
—hangs over the receptacle of the dead in the Campo Santo at 

Naples, shading his eyes and straining his vision till he could see 
all the horrors of the scene distinctly, and count the corpses, and 
describe the positions in which they lay confusedly in the pit ; 
and immediately afterwards, as if this were not enough, is regaled 
with the sight of seven dead infants ;—walks, with no object but 
mere curiosity, through the pestilential wards of the Hotel Dieu, 
then thronged with patients dying of the cholera ;—witnesses 
scenes of the most appalling misery ; and concludes with a peep 
into the dead-room, which then contained above sixty bodies. He 
visits the Capuchin Catacombs near Palermo, than which, he 
says, ‘a more frightful scene never appalled the eye.’ 

‘ The walls were lined with shallow niches, from which hung, leaning 
forward as if to fall upon the gazer, the dried bodies of monks in the full 
dress of their order. Their hands were crossed upon their breasts or 
hung at their sides, their faces were blackened and withered, and every 
one seemed to have we rved, in diabolical caricature, the very expression 
of life. The hair lay reddened and dry on the dusty skull; the teeth, 
perfect or imperfect, had grown brown in their open mouths; the nose 
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had shrunk ; the cheeks fallen in and cracked ; and they looked more like 


living men cursed with some horrid plague than the inanimate corpses 
they were.’ 


Here his curiosity is gratified with every variety of defunct 
mortality—from octogenarians to children of a year old—from 
the corpse of * a ce ntury and a half back, whose tongue still hangs 
‘ from his mouth, like a piece of dried fish skin, and as sharp and 
‘thin as a nail,’ which the friar in waiting ‘ moved up and down, 
‘rattling it against his teeth,’ to the ‘girl of seventeen who 
had died within the year, twin sister of one of the beauties of 
Palermo. ‘To crown all (owing to good luck, and having a 
friend who knows his tastes), he is called back at the moment of 
departure, and is shown a corpse just arrived, in a sedan chair,— 

‘an old greyheaded woman, bolt upright within, with a rope 
‘round her body, and another round her neck, supporting her by 
‘ two rings in the back of the sedan. She had died that morning, 

‘and was brought to be dried in the capuchin catacombs. ‘The 

‘effect of the newly dressed body,’ says Mr Willis, ‘in a hand- 
‘some silk dress and plaited cap, was horrible.’ This gloating 
over the horrors of the charnel-house, and the ‘ irresistible !’ 
laughter with which he shocks the attendant monk, at no 
more mirth-inspiring object than a dead child, whose ¢ leather 
* cap fallen on one side showed his bare skull,’ are not traits which, 
viewed alone, would tend to convey a favourable impression of the 
taste and feeling of Mr Willis ; and it is fortunate that the book 
affords us other traits of a different kind to redress the balance. 

Mr Willis’s light-heartedness and spirit of curiosity, if they 
sometimes make ‘him seem unfeeling, are part and parcel of that 
happy temperament which constitutes good-humour, and renders 
him disposed to make the best of every situation. If it is allow- 
able for aman to bemoan his fate and to be discontented, it surely 
is during needless captivity in a lazaretto. Let us see how Mr 
Willis bears his lot in the lazaretto at Villa Franca. 

‘ Our imprisonment is getting to be a little tedious. We lengthen 
our breakfasts and dinners, go to Y sleep early and get up late; but a laza- 
retto is a dull place after all. We have no books, except dictionaries and 
grammars, and I am on my last sheet of paper. What I shall do the two 
remaining days, I cannot divine. Our meals were amusing for a while. 
We have but three knives and four glasses; and the Belgian having cut 
his plate in two on the first day, has eaten since from the wash-bowl. 
The salt is in a brown paper, the vinegar in a shell, and the meats, to be 
kept warm during their passage by water, are brought in the black uten- 
sils in which they are cooked. Our table-cloth appeared to-day of all the 
colours of the rainbow. We sat down to breakfast with a general cry of 
horror. Still, with youth and good spirits, we manage to be more con- 
tented than one would expect, and our lively discussions of the spot on 
the quay where the table shal) be laid, and the noise of our dinners, en 
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plein air, would convince a spectator that we were a very merry and 
sufficiently happy company.’ 

We also like his nationality,—deprived as it is of those traits 
which frequently render nationality offensive ; and accompanied as 
it is with a certain cosmopolite facility i in amalgamating with men 
of other nations. Mingled with such “qualities, we like to witness 
his pride and pleasure in recognising his country’s flag on a distant 
frigate off Leghorn ; the glow of satisfaction with which he finds 
himself i in the company of his countrymen, and joins them in a 
cruise in the Mediterranean, on board a frigate of the United 
States ; and the feelings which he expresses at hisfinalleav e-taking. 

At the same time, he is not sore and sensitive, like too many 
of his countrymen, at any allusion to American peculiarities: he is 
free from all illiberal prejudices, and is always inclined to do justice 
to the English. 


‘ We must do the English the justice of confessing the manners of 
their best bred men to be the best in the world. One soon finds out in 
Europe that the dog and the lion are not more unlike, than the race of 
bagmen and runners with which our country is overrun, and the culti- 
vated gentlemen of England. 

‘On my right sat a captain of the corps, who had spent the last sum- 
mer at the Saratoga Springs. We found any number of mutual acquain- 
tances, of course, and I was amused with the impressions which some of 
the fairest of my friends had made upon a man who had passed years in 
the most cultivated society of Europe. He liked America, with reser- 
vations. He preferred our ladies to those of any other country except 
England, and he had found more dandies in one hour in Brox dw ay than 
he should have met in a week in R tegent Street. He gave me a racy 
scene or two from the City Hotel, in New York, but he doubted if the 
frequenters of a public table in any country in the world were, on the 
whole, so well-mannered. If Americans were peculiar for any thing, he 
thought it was for confidence in themselves and tobacco-chewing.’ 


Mr Willis’s work abounds in personal descriptions, and it must 
be owned that he is a lively portrayer,—apt, however, to in- 
dulge in details, which are congenial rather with a tailor’s shop, 
than with the painter’s or the poet’s study. ‘I had leisure,’ he 
says, ‘to observe him (King Otho) closely for a few minutes ;’ 
and the result of this inspection is given as follows :— 





‘ He appears about eighteen. He was dressed in an exceedingly well- 
cut swallow-tailed coat, of very light blue, with a red standing collar, 
wrought with silver. The same work upon a red ground was set between 
the buttons of the waist, and upon the edges of the skirts. White pan- 
taloons, and the ordinary straight court sword, completed his dress. He 
is rather tall, and his figure is extremely light and elegant. A very flat 
nose, and high cheek-bones, are the most marked features of his face ; 
his hair is straight, and of a light brown, and with no claim to beauty ; 
the expression of his countenance is manly, open, and prepossessing. He 
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spoke French fluently, though with a German accent, and went through 
the usual topics of a royal presentation (very much the same all over the 
world) with grace and ease. In the few remarks which he addressed to 
me, he said that he promised himself great pleasure in the search for an- 
tiquities in Greece. He bowed us out after an audience of about ten 
minutes, no doubt extremely happy to exchange his court-coat and our 
company for a riding-frock and saddle.’ 


The following is his sketch of the Sultan’s perfumer :— 


‘For a Turk, Mustapha Effendi was the most voluble gentleman in 
his discourse that I had yet met in Stamboul. A sparse grey beard just 
sprinkled a pair of blown-up cheeks, and a collapsed double chin that fell 
in curtain folds to his bosom, a mustache, of seven or eight hairs on a 
side, curled demurely about the corners of his mouth, his heavy, oily 
black eyes twinkled in their pursy recesses, with the salacious ~< 
humour of a satyr; and, as he coiled his legs under him on the broad 
ottoman in the corner, his boneless body completely lapped over them, 
knees and all, and left him, apparently, bolt upright on his trunk, like a 
man amputated at the hips. A string of beads in one hand, and a splendid 
narghile, or rose-water pipe, in the other, completed as fine a picture of 
a mere animal as I remember tg have met in my travels.’ 


He is childishly eager to see ‘ the Maid of Athens,’ the object 
of Lord Byron’s complimentary effusion; and as childishly shocked 
to find that she has become Mrs Black of Egina, ‘ having for- 
‘ gotten the sweet burden of the sweetest of love-songs, and 
‘ taken the unromantic name of a Scotchman.’ 


‘| turned, after we had taken leave, and made an apology to speak to 
her again; for, in the interest of the general impression she had made 
upon me, I had forgotten to notice her dress, and I was not sure that I 
could remember a single feature of her face. We had called unexpectedly, 
of course, and her dress was very plain. A red cloth cap bound about 
the temples, with a coloured shawl, whose folds were mingled with 
large braids of dark-brown hair, and decked with a tassel of blue silk, 
which fell to her left shoulder, formed her head-dress. In other respects 
she was dressed like a European. She is a little above the middle height, 
slightly and well formed, and walks weakly, like most Greek women, as 
if her feet were too small for her weight. Her skin is dark and clear, and 
she has a colour in her cheek and lips that looks to me consumptive. 
Her teeth are white and regular, her face oval, and her forehead and nose 
form the straight line of the Grecian model—one of the few instances I 
have ever seen of it. Her eyes are large and of a soft, liquid hazel, and 
this is her chief beauty. There is that “ looking out of the soul through 
them,” which Byron always described as constituting the loveliness that 
most moved him. I made up my mind as we walked away, that she 
would be a lovely woman any where.’ 


He thus describes some functionaries of state in ‘Turkey :— 


‘ The frigate was visited to-day by the sultan’s cabinet. The seraskier 
pasha came alongside first in his state caique, and embraced the commo- 
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dore, as he stepped on the deck, with great cordiality. He is a short, 
fat old man, with a snow-white beard, and so bow-legged as to be quite 
deformed. He wore the red Fez cap of the army, with a long blue frock- 
coat, the collar so tight as nearly to choke him, and the body not shaped 
to the fi figure, but made to fall around him like a sack. The red bloated 
skin of his neck fell over, so as almost to cover the gold with which the 
collar was embroidered. He was formerly capitan pasha, or admiral-in- 
chief of the fleet; and, though a good-humoured merry-looking old man, 
has shown himself, both in his former and present capacity, to be wily, 
cold, and a butcher in cruelty. He possesses unlimited influence over 
the sultan, and, though nominally subordinate to the grand vizier, is 
really the second if not the first person in the empire. He was origi- 
nally a Georgian slave. 

‘ The seraskier was still talking with the commodore in the gangway, 
when the present capitan pasha mounted the ladder, and the old man, 
who is understood to be at fend with his successor, turned abruptly away 
and walked aft. The capitan pasha is a tall, slender man, of precisely 
that look and manner which we call gentlemanly. His beard grows 
untrimmed in the Turkish fashion, and is slig htly touched with grey. 
His eye is anxious but resolute, and he looks like a man of resource and 
ability. His history is as singular as that of most other great men in 
Teskey. He was a slave of Mohammed Ali, the rebellious Pasha of 
Egypt. Being intrusted by his master with a brig and cargo for Leg- 
horn, he sold vessel and lading, lived like a gentleman i in Italy for some 
years with the proceeds, and, as the best security against the retribution 
of his old master, offered his services to the Sultan, with whom Ali was 


just commencing hostilities. Naval talent was in request, and he soon 


arrived at his present dignity. He is said to be the only officer in the 
fleet who knows any thing of his profession. 

‘ Haleil Pasha arrived last. The Sultan’s future son-in-law is a man of 
perhaps thirty-five. He is light-complexioned, stout, round-faced, and 
looks like a respectable grocer, “ well to do in the world.” He has com- 
manded the artillery long enough to have acquired a certain air of ease 
and command, and carries the promise of good fortune in his confident 
features. He is to be married almost immediately. He, too, was a 
Georgian, sent as a present to the Sultan. 

‘ The three dignitaries made the rounds of the ship and then entered 
the cabin, where the pianoforte (a novelty to the seraskier and Haleil 
Pasha, and to most of the attendant officers), and the commodore’s agree- 
able society and champagne, promised to detain them the remainder of 
the day. They were like children with a holiday.’ 

One of the best qualities of this work is a pleasant sasy style 
of narration. In subjects which demand no depth of thought, 
which are susceptible of being treated picturesquely, and in which 
all that is requisite is a vivid tre inscript of the impression of the 
moment, our author is frequently very successful. Opportunitic s 
of this nature occur most frequently in the course of his tour in 
Gieece and Turkey ; and this we find, upon the whole, the most 
agreeable portion of his work. As a specimen of his descriptive 
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style, take the following account of the grand bazaar of Constan- 
tinople :— 


‘ Bring all the shops of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston together 
around the City Hall; remove their fronts, pile up all their goods on 
shelves facing the street ; cover the whole with a roof, and metamorphose 
your trim clerks into bearded, turbaned, and solemn old Mussulmans, 
smooth Jews, and calpacked and rosy Armenians, and you will have 
something like the grand bazaar of Constantinople. You can scarcely 
get an idea of it without having been there. It is a city under cover. 
You walk all day, and day after day, from one street to another, winding 
and turning, and trudging up hill and down, and never go out of doors. 
The roof is as high as those of our three-story houses, and the dim light 
so favourable to shopkeepers comes struggling down through skylights 
never cleaned except by the rains of Heaven. 

‘ Strolling through the bazaar is an endless amusement. It is slow 
work, for the streets are as crowded as a church-aisle after service ; and, 
pushed aside one moment by a bevy of Turkish ladies, shuffling along in 
their yellow slippers, muffled to the eyes; the next by a fat slave carry- 
ing a child ; again by a dervas armed to the teeth, and clearing the way 
for some coming dignitary, you find your own policy is to draw in your 
elbows, and suffer the motle »y crowd to shove you about at their pleasure. 

‘ Each shop in this world of traffic may be two yards wide. The owner 
sits cross-legged on the broad counter below, the height of a chair from 
the ground, and hands you all you want without stirring from his seat. 
One broad bench or counter runs the length of the street, and the differ- 
ent shops are only divided by the slight partition of the shelves. The 
purchaser seats himself on the counter, to be out of the way of the 
crowd, and the shopman spreads out his goods on his knees, never con- 
descending to open his lips except to tell you the price. If he exclaims 
‘¢ bono,” or “ kalo” (the only word a real Turk ever knows of another 
language), he is stared at by his neighbours as a man would be in Broad- 
way who should break out with an Italian bravura. Ten to one, while 
you are examining his goods, the bearded trader creeps through the hole 
leading to his kennel of a dormitory in the rear, washes himself and 
returns to his counter, where, spreading his sacred carpet in the direction 
of Mecca, he goes through his prayers and prostrations, perfectly uncon- 
scious of your presence, or that of the passing crowd. No vocation inter- 
feres with his religious duty. Five times a-day, if he were running from 
the plague, the mussulman would find time for prayers. 

The rank purchaser attracts a great deal of curiosity. As he points 
to an embroidered handkerchief, or a rich shawl, or a pair of gold-worked 
slippers, Turkish ladies of the first rank, gathering their yashmacks se- 
curely over their faces, stop close to his side, not minding if they push 
him a little to get nearer the desired article. Feeling not the least timi- 
dity, except for their faces, these true children of Eve examine the goods 
in barter, watch the stranger’s countenance, and if he takes off his glove, 
or pulls out his purse, take it up and look at it, without ever saying « by 
your leave.” ‘Their curiosity often extends to your dress, and they put 
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out their little henna-stained fingers and pass them over the sleeve of your 
coat with a gurgling expression of admiration at its fineness; or if you 
have rings or a watch-guard, they lift your hand or pull out your watch 
with no kind of scruple. I have met with several instances of this in 
the course of my rambles; but a day or two ago I found myself rather 
more than usual a subject of curiosity. I was alone in the street of em- 
broidered handkerchiefs (every minute article has its peculiar bazaar), 
and, wishing to look at some of uncommon beauty, I called one of the 
many Jews always near a stranger to turn a penny by interpreting for 
him, and was soon up to the elbows in goods that would tempt a female 
angel out of Paradise. As I was selecting one for a purchase, a woman 
plumped down upon the seat beside me, and fixed her great, black, un- 
winking eyes upon my face, while an Aby ssinian slave and a white woman, 
both apparently her dependents, stood respectfully at her back. A small 
turquoise ring (the favourite colour in Turkey) first attracted her atten- 
tion. She took up my hand, and turned it over in her soft, fat fingers, 
and dropped it again without saying a word. I looked at my interpreter, 
but he seemed to think it nothing extraordinary , and I went on with my 
bargain. Presently my fine- eyed friend pulled me by the sleeve, and, as 
I leaned towards her, rubbed her fore- finger very quickly over my cheek, 
looking at me intently all the while. I was a little disturbed with the 
lady’s familiarity, and asked my Jew what she wanted. I found that my 
rubicund complexion was something uncommon among these dark-skinned 
Orientals, and she wished to satisfy herself that I was not painted! I 
concluded my purchase, and, putting the parcel into my pocket, did my 
prettiest at an Oriental salaam, but to my mortification the lady only 

gathered up her yashmack, and looked surprised out of her great eyes at 
a freedom. My Constantinople friends inform me that I am to lay no 
‘‘unction to my soul” from her notice, such liberties being not at all par- 
ticular. The husband exacts from his half-dozen wives only the con- 
cealment of their faces, and they have no other idea of impropriety in 
public. 

‘In the centre of the bazaar, occupying about as much space as the 
body of the City-hall in New York, is what is called the bezestein. You 
descend into it from four directions by massive gates, which are shut, and 
all persons excluded, except between seven and twelve of the forenoon. 
This is the core of Constantinople—the soul and citadel of Orientalism. 
It is devoted to the sale of arms and to costly articles only. The roof is 
loftier and the light more dim than in the outer bazaars, and the mer- 
chants who occupy its stalls are old and of established credit. Here are 
subjects for the pencil! If you can only take your eye from those Da- 
mascus sabres, with their jew elled hilts and ¢ ostly scabbards, or from those 
gemmed daggers and guns inlaid with silver and gold, cast a glance along 
that dim avenue, and see what a range there is of glorious old grey- 
beards, with their snowy turbans! ‘These are the Turks of the old 
régime, before Sultan Mahmoud disfigured himself with a coat like a “ dog 
of a Christian,” and broke in upon the customs of the Orient. ‘These 
are your opium-eaters, who smoke even in their sleep, and would not 
touch wine if it were handed them by houris! These are your fatalists, 
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who would scarce take the trouble to get out of the way of a lion, and 
who are as certain of the miracle of Mahomet’s coffin as of the length of 
the pipe, or of the quality of the tobacco of Shiraz.’ 


Whilst we praise the spirit and ease of some of the descrip- 
tions, we must observe that the style abounds with faults, 
which we notice more especially, because they are the results of 
haste and carelessness, and because they seem, on that account, 
to be considered venial. Mr Willis says, in his preface, that he 
has, * in some slight measure,’ corrected these ¢ Pencillings ;’ tells 
us they had been ‘despatched without a second perusal;’ and 
pleads ‘ the haste in which’ he ‘scribbled.’ Such weak excuses 
had better have been omitted. The public here have nothing to 
do with the impatience of the American journalist, or the bree ath- 
less haste with which Mr Willis laboured to supply him. Neither 
do we see why, if the ‘ Pencillings’ were to be corrected at all, 
they were to be corrected only in a ‘ slight measure.’ Publica- 
tion ought to be a more deliberate process than it is often made 
in these teeming times ; and republics ation és a very deliberate one. 
To vouchsafe to make only some * slight’ corrections, and send 
forth a work which needs so many, is neither wise in Mr Willis, 
with regard to his own literary fame, nor courteous towards the 
public. 

Mr Willis’s travels in England and Scotland,’ which he visits 
last, occupy about three-fourths of his third volume. 

Apart from the interest which personalities excite, and the 
curiosity we naturally feel to see our image in a traveller’s mirror, 
this is the least successful and least amusing portion of his work. 
There is in it, however, much to conciliate our good-will towards 
the author, in spite of faults to which we shall presently advert. 
He comes among us determined to be pleased, and begins praising 
every thing from. the instant he lands, with a good- humour which 
is proof against the annoyance of a rough passage and the wintry 
bitterness of an English June. ‘This happy temperament, aided 
by the contrast with continental accommodations, gives a value 
to the merest trifles—a Dover inn seems the acmé of comfort 
—he is thankful for such reasonable occurrences as § bell-ropes 
* that would ring,’ and ¢ doors that would shut,’ and ¢ a landlady 
* that spoke English!’ and he is disposed to believe, on the 
strength of one ev ening’s experience in a coffeeroom, that the 
common complaint of ¢ E nglish reserve’ is all a libel. His con- 
veyance to London delights him; the stage-coach is ‘ quite ¢ 
‘study ;’ and he is driven by an universal genius, who * discussed 
‘every thing ;’ criticised Grisi ; ‘ hummed airs from I] Pirata, to 
* show her manner; sang an English song like Braham; gave a 
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‘decayed count, who sat on the box, some very sensible advice 
‘about the management of a wild son ;’ and whose ‘ taste and phi- 
* losophy, like his driving, were quite unexceptionable,’ yet who 
was merely a stage coachm: un, and pocketed his shilling at the 
end of the journey. In the same tone of good- humoured ex ag- 
geration, in which we suspect he exalts the merits of this accom- 
plished brother of the whip, he expatiates on the appearance of 
the country. He already does not doubt that England ¢ is de- 

* scribed always very justly’ as being ‘all one garden.’ * There 


* is scarce a cottage between Dover and London (seventy miles) 
‘ where a poet might not be happy to live. I saw a hundred little 


‘ spots I coveted with quite a heartach. There was no poverty 

‘on the road. Every body seemed employed, and every body w ell 
*‘ made and healthy,’ Would that the Re sports of the Poor Law 
Commissioners on the state of Kent could but confirm this flat- 
tering picture ! Nevertheless, it is certain that Mr Willis’s de- 

scription is not remote from the appearance, though it m: Ly be 
from the reality ; and, mean while, we are pleased with his w illing- 
ness to receive a favourable impression, and the heartiness with 
which he conveys it. He enters London in the same state of 
happy wonder ; and though he had been two years perambulating 
the continent, and is by this time * a picked man of countries,’ he 
affects no cynical, or cold air of critical disparagement, and is 
not above imparting to the world his sensations of pleasure and 
surprise. He arrives on the King’s birthday, goes out at night 
to see the illuminations, and thus deacethes his fe -elings on finding 
himself surrounded by an English crowd: 

‘ The crowd was immense. None but the lower orders seemed abroad ; 
and I cannot describe to you the effect on my feelings on hearing my own 
language spoken by every man, woman, and child, about me. It 
seemed a completely foreign country in every other respect—different 
from what I had imagined ; different from my own and all that I have seen ; 
and coming to it last, it seemed to me the farthest off and strangest coun- 
try of all; and yet the little sweep, who went laughing through the 
crowd, spoke a language that I had heard attempted in vain by thousands 
of educated people, and that I had grown to consider next to unattain- 
able by others, and almost useless to myself. Still, it did not make me 
feel at home. Every thing else about me was too new. It was like some 
mysterious change in my own ears—a sudden power of comprehension, 
such as a man might feel who was cured suddenly of deafness. You can 
scarcely enter into my feelings till you have had the changes of French, 
Italian, German, Greek, Turkish, Illyrian, and the mixtures and dialects 
of each, rung upon your hearing almost exclusively, as I have for years, 
I wandered about as if I were exercising some supernatural faculty ina 
dream.’ 


Mr Willis’s notices of his sojourn in London are very scanty. 
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They are all comprised in four letters, two of which are devoted 
to a dinner and an evening party at one house, and another to 
Epsom races and a breakfast in company with Charles Lamb. 
The little that remains is of the most.flimsy and superficial kind ; 
the observations of a mere lounger on what happened to meet his 
eye. The commerce, the politics, the literature, the society, the 
institutions, the thousand matters of interest and importance 
which should attract the attention of an intelligent traveller, and 
especially of an American, in this most wonderful of modern 
cities, receive no notice from Mr Willis. Whether we have to 
impute his silence to want of taste, of leisure, or of ability to 
grapple with such matters, we know not; but, after a few des- 
criptions of individuals, a few reports of private conversations, 
a little undeserved praise of metropolitan architecture, and a page 
upon equipages, Mr Willis departed in the steam-boat for Scot- 
land. ‘There is nothing in his record of Life in London, which 
could save him from the charge of being the most frivolous tourist 
that ever committed his thoughts to paper. His descriptién of his 
tour in Scotland is not much superior in its quality ; and we find 
no part of it sufficiently remarkable to deserve quotation. He 
visits two country seats where he sees a slight specimen of aris- 
tocratic life; and he appears to have made acquaintance with a 
few distinguished men in Edinburgh. This, and admittance to 
one house in London, where he meets some literary men, appear 
to be the only ostensible materials upon which he grounds his 
general observations upon English society. If such is the case, 
we must in fairness say, that their i inaccuracy is not greater than 
such limited experience would prepare us to expect. 

We now approach a serious fault. Mr Willis is charged with 
personality, and abuse of confidence, in publishing, not only des- 
criptions of individuals whom he has met in private society, but 
the opinions which, in the confidence of conversational inter- 
course, they may have carelessly and unreservedly uttered. Let 
us first see how he defends himself by anticipation. It is but 
fair to give precedence to his apology. 

‘ There is one remark I may as well make here, with regard to the per- 
sonal descriptions and anecdotes with which my letters from England 
will of course be filled. It is quite a different thing from publishing “such 
letters in London. America is much farther off from England than 
England from America. You in New York read the periodicals of this 
country, and know every thing that is done or written here, as if you 
lived within the sound of Bow-bell. The English, however, just know 
of our existence; and if they get a general idea twice a-year of our pro- 
gress in politics, they are comparatively well informed. Our periodical 
literature is never even heard of. Of course, there can be no offence to 
the individuals themselves in any thing which a visitor could write, cal- 
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culated to convey an idea of the person or manners of distinguished 
people to the American public. I mention it, lest, at first thought, I 
might seem to have abused the hospitality or frankness of those on 
whom letters of introduction have given me claims for civility.’ 

The defence of the personal descriptions is thus grounded on 
their appearance in an American Journal being ‘ quite a different 
‘ thing from publishing such Letters in London.’ 'True:—but these 
letters are published in London, and we are, therefore, led at 
once to Mr Willis’s alternative ; and must conclude, by hisown show- 
ing, that he has ‘ abused the hospitality and frankness of those 
‘on whom letters of introduction’ had given him ‘ claims for 
‘ civility.’ We believe that in the American Journal the names 
were published at full length. In the London edition he gives 
us the initial letters: but, considering the fulness of his con- 
comitant descriptions, there is a poor affectation in this thin 
disguise, which rather aggravates the offence, and shows a 
consciousness of impropriety without the merit of repairing it. 
One of Mr Willis’s excuses for the appearance of these per- 
sonalities on this side of the Atlantic is, that against his will 
they were dragged into notice by insertion in the pages of an 
English Review. It mz ry also be pleaded in palliation of his 
fault that, with the exception of his remarks upon Mr Lockhart, 
with whom he is indignant for imputed injustice, he seems to 
have erred without malice, and to have had no deliberate intention 
of wounding the feelings of any individual. He has sinned most 
(but we think not maliciously) against Mr Moore and Professor 
Wilson. It was wrong to publish, unpermitted, the private table- 
talk of these gentlemen, however innocent might be the sub- 
stance ; doubly wrong to publish, as coming from their lips, 
comments upon the conduct and character of living persons,—such 
as he ascribes to Mr Moore upon Mr O’Connell, and to Pro- 


fessor Wilson upon Mr Lockhart. ‘These are violations of 
| 


confidence which we cannot deprecate too strongly. We shall 
not make ourselves accessaries to the offence by quoting any 
of these reported conversations. ‘To ‘ provoke the caper which 
‘we seem to chide,’ is not consistent with our plain notions 
of literary honesty ; and we should regard it as a mean and miser- 
able affectation to condemn such reprehensible and mischievous 
passages, if we were, at the same time, aggravating the mischief, 
and pandering to the appetites of a scandal- loving public, by giv- 
ing them a more extended circulation. 
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Art. V.—An Account of the Rev. John Flamsteed, the jirst 
Astronomer Royal ; compiled from his own Manuscripts, and 
other authentic Documents, never before Published. To which 
is added, his British Catalogue of Stars, Corrected and En- 
larged. By Francis Bary, Esq. Vice-President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 4to. London: 1835. 


HE present volume comes before the world through an unu- 
sual channel, having been printed at the public expense, 
for the benefit of science, by order of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. The editor, Mr Baily, is a gentleman of 
great eminence in the scientific world, and distinguished as the 
author of several works and memoirs on astronomy, of the high- 
est utility and excellence. The subject matter of it relates to 
the life and astronomical labours of an individual, of whom, per- 
haps, some of our readers may not have heard, but who was, 
nevertheless, a very distinguished character in his day,—the fa- 
ther of practical astronomy in England, and the author of a great 
national work, the Historia Britannica Celestis. 
The history of the publication is not a little curious. 


‘Some time during the year 1832,’ says Mr a , ‘I was informed that 
an opposite neighbour of mine (Edw ard Giles, Esq., No. 5, Tavistock 
Place) was in possession ofa large collection of original manuscript letters, 
written by the celebrated Mr John Flamsteed to his friend, Mr Abraham 
Sharp, who had forme rly been his assistant at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, and who made the mural are then in use. These letters were 
found some years ago, at Mr Sharp’s house, in a box deposited in a gar- 
ret, filled with various books and papers ; and Mr Giles was good enough 
to send them over to me for my perusal. I immediately recognised the 
handwriting of Flamsteed, and found that they contained much interest- 
ing and original matter connected with his astronomical labours not 
generally known. ‘The whole collection (at least that part of it which 
relates to Flamsteed) consists not only of the letters written by Mr Flam- 
steed (124 in number), but also of one letter from Mrs Flamsteed, and 
60 from Mr Joseph Crosthwait, his assistant likewise at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, all addressed to Mr Sharp, who at that time resided at Little 
Horton, near Bradford, in Yorkshire, on an estate of his own, where he 
lived a very secluded life, passing most of his time in astronomical cal- 
culations. When Flamsteed set about reducing his observations, he re- 
quested Mr Sharp to undertake the computation of the places of several 
of the stars in his catalogue, and also of the moon and planets, from the 
original observations ; and an extensive and friendly correspondence was 
thns commenced and kept up between them till the time of Flamsteed’s 
death, which was afterward continued with Mr Crosthwait, who super- 
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intended the printing of Flamsteed’s works, after his decease. This cor- 
respondence embraces a variety of subjects ; but the principal, the most 
novel, and the most interesting, is the account of the repeated difficulties 
and impediments which delayed and almost prevented the publication of 
the Historia Celestis, and the new light which it throws, not only on 
the history of that transaction, but also on the whole of Flamsteed’s la- 
bours in the science of Astronomy.’—P. xiii. 

The perusal of these interesting documents induced Mr Baily 
to make further enquiries; and, having instituted a search at the 
Royal Observatory, he found, ¢ to his great surprise and delight, 
* a vast mass of manuscript books, papers, and letters, belonging 
* to Flamsteed, which had been lying on the shelves of the li- 
* brary, for the last sixty years, unnoticed and unknown.’ ‘These 
manuscripts belonged to government, having been purchased by 
the Board of Longitude, in 1771, on the recommendation of the 
Royal Society. 

‘ They contain, amongst a mass of valuable matter, the original 
entries, not only of Flamsteed’s astronomical observations, made at the 
Royal Observatory, but also those which he previously made at Derby 
and the Tower, as well as duplicate copies of the same—a great variety 
of computations connected with his astronomical labours and researches, 
more especially those from which the British Catalogue has been de- 
duced—several of his catalogues, in various states of progress—many 
particulars relative to the history of his own life—the original prefice 
that was intended for the third volume of the Historia Calestis, \ut 
which was suppressed by his editors—a vast collection of letters, from 
various individuals in this and in foreign countries, amongst which are 
nearly the whole of Mr Sharp’s answers, to those of Flamstecd, already 
mentioned in the early part of this preface—together with much other 
matter, the nature of which will be best learned from an inspection of 
the Catalogue above alluded to ; nearly all of which (with the exception 
of the correspondence) are in Flamsteed’s own handwriting’ —P. xv. 

On examining the various documents which had thus fallen 
into his hands, Mr Baily soon perceived that the information they 
contained was equally novel and important. Flamsteed’s cata- 
logue of nearly 3000 stars, independently of its intrinsic value, 
is peculiarly interesting to astronomers, from its being the first 
that was computed from observations made with the telescope 
and micrometer. But, for various reasons, which had never yet 
been very satisfactorily explained, this monument of Flam- 
steed’s labours, and indeed the whole of his works, were given 
to the world under circumstances of peculiar disadvantage. 
The catalogue, as is generally known, was first published un- 
der the care of Dr Halley, not only without the consent of 
the author, but in direct opposition to his wishes, and in spite 
of his remonstrances. It was also known, that Halley took the 
liberty of introducing considerable alterations—that Flamsteed 
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was so much dissatisfied with the performance that he undertook 
to reduce it anew, and publish it, together with his numerous ob- 
servations, at his own expense—that he died whilst the work was 
in progress—and that it finally appeared at the expense of his 
widow, and through the exertions of two of his friends, who had 
been his assistants in the Observatory. ‘These facts have long 
been matter of history; but the reasons which prevented him 
from publishing the catalogue himself in the first instance—the 
causes of his quarrel with Newton and the committee of the 
Royal Society, who were appointed by the Crown, visitors 
of the Observatory—the great difficulties he had to struggle 
against through want of proper support from the government— 
the zeal with which he prosecuted his important labours, in spite 
of ill health and impediments of various kinds—and the pecu- 
niary sacrifices he made to procure instruments and assistance 
in the public service (all which cireumstances are recorded and 
minutely detailed in the manuscripts), were either altogether 
unknown, or had been invidiously misrepresented. 

Conceiving the vindication of a man, who had been treated 
with much neglect by the governments of his day, and whose 
labours reflected so much honour on the country, to be an act of 
public justice, Mr Baily addressed a letter to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, President of the Board of Visitors of 
the Royal Observatory, representing the circumstances, and sug- 
gesting the republication of the Catalogue, in a corrected form, 
accompanied by such portions of the papers as were necessary to 
place Flamsteed’s character in its true light, or as tended to illus- 
trate the scientific history of the period ; and offering at the same 
time to take upon himself the labour of correcting the Catalogue, 
arranging and selecting the papers, and superintending the pub- 
lication. ‘This representation was transmitted by the Board to 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, with a recommenda- 
tion that it should be carried into effect ; and the result has been 
the appearance of the sumptuous volume now before us. The 
whole impression, which was a very small one, has been distri- 
buted among the public libraries and scientific institutions, and 
individuals known to be interested in astronomical science. 

The work consists of two distinct parts. ‘The first part, be- 
sides an excellent preface by the editor, contains an account 
(or rather accounts—for there are no fewer than seven separate 
fragments) of Flamsteed’s life and astronomical labours, written 
by himself; and followed by an appendix of 258 pages, consist- 
ing of correspondence with Sir Jonas Moore, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Dr Wallis, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr Halley, Dr Arbuth- 
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not, Mr Sharp, and other celebrated men of that time; besides 
various other documents, illustrative of the facts stated in the 
autobiography. Most of these letters and documents were found 
in the collections we have above alluded to; but Mr Baily, in 
order to render the work as complete as possible, extended his 
researches to various other quarters where information was likely 
to be obtained. He informs us that he had free access to all the 
documents in the British Museum; that he procured a search to 
be made in the several libraries at Oxford ; examined the col- 
lection of Newton’s MS. letters preserved in the library of 'Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; and was permitted to inspect the va- 
luable collection of Newton MSS. belon: ging to the Earl of Ports- 
mouth. In the course of his enquiries, he met with several inte- 
resting documents connected with his subject, which had never 
yet been published, and which have been incorporated in the 
present volume. ‘The whole collection forms one of the most 
remarkable literary productions ever given to the world. 

The second part of the volume contains the British Catalo, 
corrected and enlarged, with a very valuable Introduction by M 
Baily, describing the mode i in which it was originally construct: 
and the nature of the corrections and additions that have now hime ( 
made; various Noées from the same ai of great interest to 
the practical astronomer; and several ables to aid the on pute 
who would compare the places of Flamsteed’s stars with those 
modern catalogues. Of the manner in which the editor ie ex 
cuted this laborious, and, in a scientific point of view, most im- 
portant part of his task, it would be difficu!t to speak in teri 
of too high praise. But our present concern is w ith Flamsteed’s 
history. 

At first view it must appear extraordinary, that the real cireum 
stances of transactions of so public a nature as those here detailed, 
should have remained so long unknown, or rather should have 
been forgotten ; for it appears they did not t escape remark at the 
time. The explanation, however, is eas I‘lamsteed had the 
misfortune to live in a state of violent aatit lity with men, who, 
from their eminent silos in the scientific world, exercised 
much influence on public opinion; and such meagre and imper- 
fect accounts of the circumstances as have been hitherto known, 
have come to us indirectly through the biographers and eulogists 
of his enemies. Flamsteed has never been heard in his own 
defence; for the vindication which he prepared in the last years 
of his life, and intended to form the preface to his Historia Cw- 
lestis, was suppressed by his editors; either from regard to the 
feelings of the eminent individuals (then alive) against whom he 
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brings forward so many heavy accusations, or perhaps, from a con- 
viction that his statements were in some degree overcharged, and a 
colouring given to transactions susceptible of a more favourable ex- 
planation. The latter was probably the chief reason; for there is 
sufficient evidence that neither Crosthwait nor Sharp, who jointly 
took charge of the publication, entertained any favourable regard 
for Halley, whose conduct is most severely reprobated. On the 
other hand, Flamsteed’s charges are preferred in a manner which 
could not fail to render them peculiarly offensive, and are some- 
times exaggerated to a degree that at the present time makes 
them appear almost ludicrous. But the reasons, whatever they 
were, which prompted the suppression of the original preface, 
have long ceased to exist; and justice to the memory of Flam- 
steed requires the truth to be told. We therefore think the 
editor has exercised a sound discretion, both in bringing the 
whole case before the public, and in adopting the present mode 
of doing it. Instead of presenting us with a narrative of his 
own, Flamsteed is himself brought into court, and allowed to 
make his own statement in his own manner, and in his own words; 
—and, if he occasionally indulges in strictures on the conduct 
of his contemporaries witha severity which the occasion does not 
seem to call for, and uses language that cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances or state of manners, be justified, some allowance will 
be made for the provocation he received, and for a temper whose 
constitutional irascibility was increased by almost continual ill 
health. Above all, it will not be forgotten, that his Letters, in 
which these offences against good taste are most conspicuous, 
were written to his confidential friends, and certainly not with 
the remotest intention of their being brought before the public. 

Flamsteed’s autobiography commences with the hour of his 
birth; for, as he remarks, ‘ingenious men are much delighted to 
‘know both the beginnings and the progresses of their studies, 
* and the circumstances of their lives, whom God has made emi- 
‘nent in the world.’ 

‘I was born at Denby (five miles from Derby), in Derbyshire, August 
19, 1646, at a quarter of an hour past seven at night ; as I find in some 
old notes of my father’s, who was the third and youngest son of Mr 
William Flamsteed of Little Hallam, in Derbyshire. My mother, Mary, 
was the daughter of Mr John Spateman of Derby. In my infancy, sickly. 
I was educated (at the free school) at Derby, where my father lived (till 
sixteen years old. My father removed his family to Denby, because the 
sickness was then in Derby). At fourteen years of age, when I was 
nearly arrived to be at the head of the free school, visited with a fit of 
sickness, that was followed with a consumption, and other distempers ; 
which yet did not so much hinder me in my learning but that I still kept 
my station till the form broke up, and some of my fellows went to the 
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Universities: for which, though I was designed, my father thought 
it not advisable to send me, by reason of my distemper..—Pp. 25, 26. 
He further tells us, that * while languishing at home,’ after he 
had left school, he had Sacrobosco de Spera put into his hands, from 
which, and some of the other common works on astromony to be 
met with in those days, he derived the elements of his mathematical 
and astronomical knowledge. Atthe age of nineteen, having found 
no benefit from the advice of his physicians, and his weakness 
continuing, he undertook a journey into Ireland, to be touched 
by a celebrated empiric who cured his patients ‘ by the stroke of 
his hands, without the applic: ition of any me dicine.” Butthough 
he was ‘ the eyewitness of several cures,’ it was not his good 
fortune to derive any benefit from the operation. On his return 
to Derby, he resumed his studies in astronomy ; he also dip ped a 
little into astrology,—and he states as the result of his e xperie nee 
in this dark science, that he found astrology § to give generally 
strong conjecturs al hints, not perfect declare ations.” In the year 
1669 he entered into correspondence with the Royal Society, by 
presenting to it a collection of occultations of the fixed stars by 
the moon, which he had computed from the Caroline ‘Tables. 
This contribution was favourably received by the Society, and 
procured him the friendship of Mr Olde nburg and Mr Collins, 
two of its most distinguished members. Having now made him- 
self known as an astronomer to some of the most eminent scien- 
tific characters of that day, he undertook a journey to London in 
1670, in order to become person: gf acquainted with them; and 
on this occasion was introduced to Sir Jonas Moore, the Surveyor 
of the Ordnance, who became his ae friend and patron. On his 
way home he visited Barrow and Newton at Cambridge, and 
enrolled himself a student in Jesus College. In what manner he 
employed his time at Cambridge, or whether he resided there at 
all, we have no distinct intimation; but his astronomical studies 
appear to have sustained no interruption; for in the following 
year we find him erecting telescopes at Derby, and busily en- 
gaged in measuring the diameters of the moon and planets, and 
making such other “observations as his instruments were fit for, 
and also undertaking to compute tables of the moon from the 
theory of Horrox. By this time he had rendered himself pro- 
bably the best practical astronomer in England; and the sub- 
jects to which he devoted himself being of a popular kind, he 
began to acquire a great reputation. Having taken his degree 
at ‘Cambridge i in 1674, he designed to enter the Church, and to 
settle on a small living near Derby, in the gift of a friend of his 
father. In the mean time, however, he was invited to London 
by Sir Jonas Moore, who, he says, designed for him some em- 
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ployment ‘ wherein he might be helpful to his son, for whom he 
‘had procured the reversion of his place ;’ but the son’s temper 
rendering this no desirable situation, and Flamsteed persisting in 
his resolution to take orders, a royal warrant was obtained through 
Sir Jonas’ interest, appointing him King’s Astronomer, with a 
salary of £100 a-year, payable by the Board of Ordnance. At 
the Easter following he was ordained at Ely House by Bishop 
Gunning.* 

Irom Flamsteed’s account it would appear that the establish- 
ment of the Royal Observatory, at that time at least, was owing, 
in a great measure, to an accident. A Frenchman, calling him- 
self the Sieur de St Pierre, proposed a method of determining 
the longitude at sea, and through the interest of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, then a favourite at Court, procured a commission 


An anecdote has been told of Flamsteed’s early life, which, though 
demonstrated by Mr Baily to be an entire fabrication, we cannot properly 
avoid mentioning. It is related by Mr Hutton, in his History of Derby 
(London, 1 791), that Flamsteed, with some degenerate companions, was 
accused of be ‘ing concerned in a highway robbery, for which he was 
tried, and condemned to be hanged; but that circumstances and friends 
heing in his favour, he received a pardon from King Charles II. Mr 
Hutton farther says, that he received the anecdote from John Webb, 
who was an intimate acquaintance of Flamsteed’s. Mr Baily has care- 
fully sifted the particulars of this relation, and produced conclusive argu- 
ments to prove that the alleged fact could never have taken place. W the 
out dwelling on the improbability of Mr Webb’s statement, from the 
universal silence in every quarter of all Flamsteed’s contemporaries on 
the subject, it will be enough to state, that, as King Charles II. was 
restored in 1660, the circumstance could not have happened before that 
year (and Miansstesd was then only fourteen years old); and that as he 
had Am ‘ome a public character before 1770, it would not have happened 
after \ itho ut being generally known. Mr Baily therefore applied at the 
State P aper Office to be informed whether any trace of a pardon granted 
by King Charles, between those years, existed among the public seoailes 
The De sputy Keeper, the late Mr Lemon, readily entered into his views, 
and undertook the search himself. The result was communicated to 
Mr Baily in the following words :— 

‘T have myself (Mr Lemon) made a careful search through the whole 
of our warrant books, petitions, references, reports, and domestic corres- 
pondence, from 1660 to 1670 inclusive, and can state in the most expli- 
cit manner, that ee is no trace of any grant of pardon to the celebrated 
John Flamsteed to be found in them; nor do I believe that any such 
ever existed ; for if it had, it must have been entered amongst our warrants 
or petitions, the series of which, at that period, in my custody, is parti- 
cwarly perfect.’ 
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from the King to Lord Brouncker and others, to examine the 
project, and report thereon to his Majesty. The method which he 
proposed was plausible and good in theory,—depending on a 
comparison of the moon’s place with those of fixed stars, whose 
positions were well determined; but at that time useless, as 
neither the positions of the stars nor the moon’s path were 
known with sufficient accuracy for such a determination. 
Flamsteed, who was much better acquainted with the actual state 
of astronomy, immediately perceived what was wanting, and 
addressed a letter to the Commissioners, representing that 
the catalogue of Tycho (the only one then in the hands of 
astronomers) was uncertain to three or four minutes, and often 
in error to the extent of ten minutes; and that, so far from the 
moon’s path being sufficiently well known for the determination 
of the longitude, the best lunar tables then existing differed a 
quarter, if not a third, of a degree from the heavens. ‘This letter 
was shown to the King, who, ‘ startled at the assertion of the fixed 
‘ stars’ places being false in the catalogue, said, with some vehe- 
©‘ mence, “* he must have them anew observed, examined, and cor- 
‘ rected, for the use of his seamen;” and further (when it was 
‘urged to him how necessary it was to have a good stock of 
¢ observations taken for correcting the motions of the moon and 
‘ planets), with the same earnestness ** he must have it done.” 
¢ And when it was asked who could, or who should do it? “ The 

‘ person,” says he, ‘* who informs you of them.” Whereupon I 
© was appointed with the incompetent allowance aforementioned, 
© but with the assurances, at the same time, of such farther addi- 
‘ tions as thereafter should be found requisite for carrying on the 
‘ work.’—P. 38. 

‘These assurances were never fulfilled during the life of. Flam- 
steed. Whatever were the views of Sir Jonas Moore and the 
other promoters of the Observatory respecting the requisites for 
an astronomical establishment, the government contented itself 
with paying the astronomer the miserable allowance of £100 a- 
year, and providing him with a residence in Greenwich Park. 
Flamsteed demanded the instruments and assistance necessary for 
carrying on a complete series of observations—they were pro- 
mised, but never granted. All the instruments which he ever 
used were made by his own hands, or erected at his own expense, 
or given to him by Sir Jonas Moore ; the public did not even 
defray the expense of repairing them. ‘The only assistance 
afforded him was a labourer in ordinary from the ‘Tower ; and he 
esteemed it a favour when, twenty years after his appointment, 
the officers of the Ordnance allowed him to name his own assis- 
tant. ‘I valued it the more,’ he says, ‘ because it made me 
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‘ easy, and furnished me with an ingenious and tractable youth, 
‘ instead of a surly labourer,’ For some years after his appoint- 
ment, he appears to have entertained an apprehension that the 
allowance to the Observatory, inadequate as it was, would be 
withdrawn. In alet ter, written to Sir Jonas Moore in 1678, he 
says, ‘I cannot conceive you have any real design to stop my 
‘salary, which I have earned by labour harder than thrashing.’ 
Some months after he writes to Dr Seth Ward, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, that his salary had been in great danger of total retrench- 
ment; that he had been introduced to the King at Whitehall for 
the purpose of soliciting its continuance, and that his Majesty 
had said he * would take care of it;’ and he adds, that on this 
account he was more intent on his observations than ever, § that 
‘I may lay ina stock, and have the more to work upon in a coun- 
‘try retirement, in case such a thing as a retrenchment should 
‘ force me from my instruments, and interrupt the series of my 
¢ observations.’ —P, 119. Such was the support given in its infancy 
to an establishment of great national importance, and which, 
directed by a succession of eminent me n, has been productive, as 
has been well remarked, of more real service to astronomy and 
navigation than all the lies establishments of a similar kind in 
Europe puttogether. Underthe ena it may be regarded 
as a fortunate event that a person of I lamsteed’s enthusiastic 
temperament was appointed to the office. Had the choice fallen 
on a man less ardently devoted to astronomy, less disinterested 
in pecuniary matters, or even less fortunate in being provided 
with the means of procuring, at his own expense, the apparatus 
and assistance which the government parsimoniously withheld 
from him, it is probable that the Observatory would have been 
abandoned, and the oftice of Astronomer Royal, for many years 
after, been attended with as little honour or advantage to the 
country as that of Poet Laureat, or any other pageant of royalty. 
Flamsteed received his appointment in March 1675; ; the Obser- 
vatory was begun in August the same year; he removed to it in 
July 1676; and continued there, in active discharge of the duties 
of the office, till his death in December 1719. ‘lhe instruments 
with which he commenced his labours were, an iron sextant of 
seven feet radius, two clocks given him by Sir Jonas Moore, 
and a quadrant of three feet ri dius, with two telescopes, which 
he brought with him from Derby. With such an apparatus, all 
he could attempt was to measure the intermutual distances, or 
relative positions of the stars; he had no means of determining 
their absolute places. Finding all his complaints ‘ insignificant 
‘in these ticklish times,’ and all his endeavours to obtain fixed 
meridional instruments fruitless, he at length resolved to make a 
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mural are at his own expense. Accordingly, an are was erected 
and divided by himself in 1683 ; but it proved a failure, and he was 
consequently obliged to confine himself to the sextant for some 
years longer. Having in the mean time been preferred to the 
living of Burstow, in Surrey, and having inherited some property 
from his father, he determined on making another attempt to pro- 
vide such an instrument as was now become absolutely necessary 
for his farther progress. When about to put this design 
into execution, he had the good fortune to engage the assistance 

of Mr Abraham Sharp, one of the best calculators, perhaps, that 
ever lived, and (what to Flamsteed was at that time a still more 
valuable talent) also a most expert and skilful mechanic. After 
fourteen months’ labour, an are was set up and divided with 
great care by Sharp, which was found on trial to answer all their 
expectations. It was finished in October 1689 ; and it is to this 
epoch that we may properly refer the commencement of astro- 
nomy in the Royal Observatory of Greenwich. ¢ From this 
‘moment,’ says Mr Baily, ‘every thing which Flamsteed did, 
‘ every observation that he made, assumed a tangible and per- 
‘ manent form, and was available to some useful purpose ; his pre- 
‘ ceding observations being only subsidiary, and dependent on 
‘ results to be afterwards deduced from some fixed instrument of 
* this kind, which he had long sought for. It was at this point 
‘only that the observatory could be considered as complete ; 
‘and from this period we must date the commencement of his 
‘ valuable and fundamental observations.’—P. xxix. 

In order to form a just estimate of the value of Flamsteed’s 
astronomical labours, it is necessary to have regard, not only to 
the state of the science at that time, but also to “the means at his 
command, and the adverse circumstances against which he had to 
struggle. His health, during his whole life, continued feeble, and 
he was frequently on that account obliged to discontinue his ob- 
servations for months together. For the first fifteen years after 
his appointment to the observ atory, agreat portion of his time was 
consumed in the tedious computations required for reducing his 
observations made with the sextant. He was, besides, distracted 
with the business of teaching, both, it would appear, as a part of 
his official duty, and as a means of increasing his inadequate sa- 
lary. ‘To all this was added the unfortunate quarrel with Newton 
and Halley about the publication of the catalogue and observa- 
tions, which for many years withdrew his attention from his pro- 
per business, and harassed and exhausted his mind. With so 
many impediments to overcome, the formation of a catalogue of 
3000 stars, and the vast collection of observations which he left 
of the moon and planets, may be regarded as one of the noblest 
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examples of energy and perseverance. ‘ It is a matter of astonish- 
‘ ment,’ says Mr Baily, ‘that he accomplished so much, consider- 
‘ ing his slender means, and the vexations which he continually 
* experienced.’ Nevertheless, his reputation, and claims on the gra- 
titude of posterity, rest solely on his industry and perseverance in 
well-directed exertions. If we consider the vast progress that was 
made in astronomy from the time of ‘Tycho, or rather Hevelius, to 
Bradley, and the numerous inventions and discoveries by which 
every branch of it was enriched, we can scarcely find one either in 
respect of theory, or of instruments, or of methods of observation 
or computation, to which he can justly lay claim. Delambre, 
indeed, allows him the merit of having been the first who prac- 
tised the method of determining the place of the equinoxes from 
observed equal declinations of “the sun; but if we except this, 
which, moreover, was an easy corollary from Picard’s then well- 
known method of determining the time from observations of 
equal altitudes, it would be difficult to show that he made asingle 
step in advance of his age. ‘The character of his mind is more 
remarkable for activity, ‘and that sort of sagacity which leads to 
practical skill, than for any of the higher endowments. In point 
of genius, his name is not to be mentioned with that of New- 
ton ; he was immeasurably inferior even to his rival, Hal- 
ley. His mathematical knowledge, even for the time, appears 
to have been extremely limited. He set no value on the phy- 
sical speculations of Newton, and evidently never understood 
them. He sneers at his ‘ conceptions’ about gravity, calls him 
* our great pretender,’ varps at the lunar theory, does not ¢ relish 
‘ the small equations,’ and determines ‘to lay these crotchets of 
*‘ Newton aside.’ On no occasion does he attempt to establish 
a principle, or refer a phenomenon to gravitation; and he left 
to one of his successors the two most brilliant discoveries of mo- 
dern astronomy, the aberration and nutation, though both were 
within his reach. In fact, he himself clearly pointed out the effect 

of the former, and even defined its amount; but he mistook (in 
common, however, with others) the phenomenon for the effect of 
parallax, although the simplest mathematical considerations might 
have shown him that parallax would be manifested in quite a 
different manner. Newton suggested to him the importance of 
noticing the state of the barometer and thermometer at the 
time of the observations, but he neglected the good advice. 
Even in respect of instrumental accuracy, he perhaps came 
rather behind than preceded the attainments of his day. But if 
Flamsteed took no part in the great discoveries which in the 
course of a single century so completely changed the state of 
astronomy, he was at least one of the most ardent and diligent 
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observers that ever lived, He had the sagacity to perceive dis- 
tinctly the path, then almost untrodden, in which his labours 
could be most usefully exerted; and he deserves the praise of hav- 
ing followed it with steadfastness, and even pertinacity, during a 
long life, in the face of difficulties and discouragements which w sad 
have repelled with disgust a man of less resolute purpose. His 
title to be enrolled among the great benefactors of astronomy 
is founded on the multitude of his observations, and the noble 
efforts he made to reduce and publish them. ‘ His name,’ says 
Delambre, ‘ will be eternally cited like those of Hipparchus and 
* Tycho, Loth of whom as an observer he surpassed, without, how- 
‘ ever, in many respects equalling the first, who preceded him by 
‘ nineteen centuries.’ 

Flamsteed was scarcely established in the Observatory when 
he began to be importuned with demands to publish his obser- 
vations. In 1684, before his mural are was erected, and conse- 
quently before he "possessed an instrument by which the absolute 
position of a star could be determined, we find him complaining 
that ‘some people, to make him uneasy, others out of a sincere 
‘ desire to see the happy progress of his studies, not understand- 
‘ing amid what hard circumstances he lived, called hard upon him 
‘to print his observations.’ It was in vain that he answered his 
work was imperfect so long as he could merely observe relative 
positions ; wad that it was necessary, in order to produce a useful 
catalogue, to be first provided with an instrument capable of 
measuring directly the right ascensions and zenith distances of 
his determining stars. His reasons did not give satisfactic on,—pro- 
bably because ‘they were not understood ; ‘and i in the mean time, 
the impatience of ‘those persons who took an interest in the pro- 
gress of astronomy, to see some results from the Observatory, 
was increased by his giving out that he was engaged in the 
pr ‘eparation of a c: atalogue of stars. He appears to have been 
much disturbed by the remarks to which he was exposed in refe- 
rence to this subject ; for, in a letter to Sir Isaac Newton, dated 
24th Kebruary, 1691-2, after giving a detailed account of his 
occupati ons, and describing the progress he had made in pre- 
paring the catalogue, he says— 


ae . me now sincerely (for I know you will do it), if you think it 
would be prudently done of me to leave off where I am, whilst I have 
strength and vigour (God be praised) to prosecute them? Would it, 
I say, be wisely rn of me, to cease my designed observations of the 


constellations that yet remain to be taken or comp rleted, to transcribe 
what I have done for the press, and to attend to it for twelve months, to 
gain a little present reputation? Would not even those men, who ask 
so peevishly why I do not print them? would not they tell me I might 
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have staid another year or two, for all their idle talk, and have given 
them the whole complete ? ’—P. 131. 


A subsequent passage in the same letter shows that Flamsteed 
attributed the annoyance he received on this subject to the insti- 
gations of Halley ; ; and the strony censure he passes on Halley’s 
character, proves that the feelings of jealousy and hatred which 
are so remarkably exhibited in all the subsequent proceedings 
had already taken deep hold of his mind. 


‘It only remains that I give you the answer I would make to our 
suggesting friend, when he asks me why I do not print my observa- 
tions? ’Tis first, I do not find myers a any obligations to receive 
instructions what to do or be governed by him and his associates the 
Muss’s’—( A term probably meant for those who use the word must, ina 
dictatorial sense). ‘Se condly, I would not thrust such an incomplete cata- 
logue on the world as he has done from St Helena: nor be obliged to com- 
pliment the best reputed astronomers of our time : (as he has done all of 
them), by telling them that, had their catalogues been extant, he would have 
called his a suppleme nt to theirs, as he has done 4 want of them) of 
Tycho’s. Nor will I give any one occasion to tell the world I have 
erred a 60th part of what La Hire has published he does in a star of 
the Crosiers and one of the Centaur: that I understand what I have to 
do much better than he; and when, and how, it will be best for me to 
publish my own labours: that I will not be beholden to him for his 
assistance or advice: that if he wants employment for his time, he may 
go on with his sea proje cts, or square the superfices of cylindric eae : 
find reasons for the change of the variation, or give us a true account of 
all his St Helena exploits; and that he had better do it, than buffoon 
those to the Society to whom he has been more obliged than he dares 
acknowledge: that he has more of mine in his hands already, than he 
will either own or restore; and that I have no esteem of : man who has 
lost his reputation, both for skill, candour, and ingenuity, by silly tricks, 
ingratitude, and foolish prate: and that I v alue not all, or any of the 
shame of him and his infidel companions; being very well satisfied that 
if Christ and his apostles were to walk again upon earth, they should not 
escape free from the calumnies of their venomous tongues. But I hate 
his ill manners, not the man: were he either honest, or but civil, there 
is none in whose company I could rather desire to be.—Pp. 132-133. 


For some years after the date of this letter we hear nothing 
more of his * being asked to print,’ and in the mean time the 
observations were carried on vigorously, and the preparation 
of the catalogue advanced steadily, and as rapidly as his health 
and means would permit. But I lamsteed was one of those un- 
happy individuals who, from an unfortunate idiosyncrasy, are 
never for any length of time free from some cause or other of 
annoyance and molestation. In 1694, Newton applied to him to 
be furnished with observations of the moon for the purpose of 
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rectifying the lunar theory ; and a correspondence ensued, which, 
though it began with apparently good feelings on both sides, 
terminated in a complete breach of their friendship. ‘The origin 
of this affair, and Newton’s conduct in it, is described by him | as 
follows :— 


‘1694. Saturday, September Ist. Mr Newton came to visit me. 
Esteeming him an dhtigel friend, I showed him about 150 places of the 
moon, derived from my observations and tables by myself, and servants 
hired at my own expense, with the differences or errors, in three 
synopses written on large sheets of paper, in order to correct the theory 
of her motions. On his earnest request I lent them to him to take 
copies of them (as I did not doubt but that by their help he would be 
able to correct the lunar theory), upon these two conditions, however : 
Ist, That he should not impart or communicate them to any body with- 
out my consent: for the places of the moon deduced from ‘the observa- 
tions (I told him) were got with the help of a small catalogue of fixed 
stars made from observations taken with the sextant only, and rectified 
to the beginning of the year 1686; whereby I found their places were 
not so correct as they ought to be; ‘and that when the stars were recti- 
fied by the new instrument, I would calculate the moon’s places anew, 
and then should be ready to impart them both to him and to the public. 
2d, That he should not in the first instance impart the result of what 
he derived from them to any body but myself; for, since I saved him 
all the labour of calculating the moon’s plac e both from the observations 
and tables, it was not just that he should give the result of my pains 
(the correction of the theory I had furnished with numbers) to any 
other but myself. All this he approved; and by a letter of his, con- 
fessed. Nevertheless, he imparted what he derived from them, both 
to Dr Gregory and Mr Halley, contra datam jfidem. ‘The first of these 
conditions I was not much concerned whether he kept or not; but he 
has, I believe, kept it. The latter (which was the most material) he 
has forgot or broke, through the insinuation, I fear, of some persons 
that were little his friends till they saw what friends he had in the 
government ; and I presume will be less so, when they see them laid 
aside.’-—Pp. 61-62. 

In the course of the correspondence which followed this oc- 
currence, the alteration in the mutual feelings of the two parties 
is gradually developed. Newton’s letters, at the commencement, 
are written in a spirit of kindly feeling ; though it is evident, from 
many expressions, that he was displeased with the tone Flamsteed 
thought fit to adopt with regard to Halley. In a letter, dated 
October, 1694, after informing Flamsteed that Halley had de- 
sired to see his lunar observ ations, Newton continues,—‘ I told 
‘ him he must not take it ill if I refused him that, because I stood 
. engaged to communicate them to nobody without your con- 
‘sent. I am very glad there is like to be a new correspondence 
* between you, and hope it will end in friendship. —(P. 137.) 
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In a like spirit he writes, in the following January, ‘ I forbore to 
* answer your first enquiry about it’ (a work of Viviani’s), ‘because 
I feared it might tend to widen the breach between you and 
Mr Halley, which I would rather reconcile if it were in my 
power. And now I hope that what I have told you will not be 
made use of to that purpose, lest it should also do me an in- 
é jury. "—P.149. The following extract from a letter of New- 
ton’s, in reply to an insinuation “made by Flamsteed, that the re- 
sult of the observations had been imparted to Halley, exhibits 
an evident desire to soothe and conciliate Flamsteed :— 


. 
6 
. 


» 


As for your observations, you know I cannot communicate them to 
any ie and much less publish them, without your consent. But if 
I should perfect the moon’s theory, and you should think fit to give me 
leave to publish your observations with it, you may rest assured that I 
should make a faithful and honourable acknowle dyment of their author, 
with a just character of their exactness above any others yet extant. In 
the former edition of my book, you may remember that you communi- 
cated some things to me, and I hope the acknowledgments I made of 
your communications were to your satisfaction ; and you may be assured 
I shall not be less just to you for the future. For all the world knows 
that I make no observations myself, and therefore I must of necessity 
acknowledge their author: and if I do not make a handsome acknow- 
ledgment, they will reckon me an ungrateful clown.’—P, 151. 


‘The spirit in which Flamsteed met these advances, will be best 
explained by his own account of what took place. 


‘ This request of Mr Newton for more observations, caused an inter- 
course of letters between us, wherein I imparted to him about 100 more 
of the moon’s places; which was more than he could reasonably expect 
from one in my circumstances of constant business and ill hee uth. The 
year following (1695), I was ill all the year with a periodical headach ; 
which was carried off in Se ptember by a violent fit of my dreadful dis- 
temper, the stone. In the mean time, frequent letters passed between 
me and Mr Newton, who ceased not to importune me (though he was 
informed of my illness), for more observations ; and with that earnest- 
ness that looked as if he thought he had a rigbt to command them ; and 
had about fifty more imparted to him. But I did not think myself 
obliged to employ my pains to serve a person that was so inconsiderate 
us to presume he had a right to that which was only a courtesy.— 


Pp. 62-3. 


From this it is abundantly evident that Flamsteed considered 
the communication of the observations to Newton merely in the 
light of a personal favour. ‘The following extract illustrates in 
a curious manner the value which he set on Newton’s theoretical 
researches ; and shows that the opinion which he entertained was, 
that Newton’s object in requesting these lunar observations, was 
to rob him of the honour of his labours ; — 





’ 
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‘ Tis given out at Oxford, that Mr Newton has improved his doc- 
trine of gravity so far, that he can answer all my lunar observations 
exceeding nearly ; and that now there is little need of them, since all 
the inequalities of the moon's motions may be discovered by the sole 
laws of gravitation without them. I said nothing of this, because I had 
moved him enough with what I have said about the comets: but to the 
honest man that told me of it, with some indignation I answered that 
he had been as many years upon this thing as I had been on the con- 
stellations and planet  altozethe r; that he had made lunar tables once 
to answer his conceived laws,—but when he came to compare them w ith 
the heavens (that is, the moon’s observed places), he found he had mis- 
took, and was forced to throw them all aside; that I had imparted 
above 200 of her observed places to him, which one would think should 
be sufficient to limit any theory by; and since he has altered and suited 
his theory till it fitted ‘these observations, ‘tis no wonder that it repre- 
sents them: but still he is more beholden to them for it than he is to 
his speculations about gravity, which had misled him, Mr Hobbs 
boasted that i lay S were avreei ble to those of Moses. Dr Eachards 
ells him he doubte fit: for being drawn from Moses’ works, and 
copied into his, he might be sure they would agree, except the laws of 
Mos Ss were fl own, which he was sure th« y were not. —Lett r to Low- 
thorp (May 10, 1700), ] 


This dis} siti ! n the part f Il steed to withhold the ob- 


servations, anc e} tive whic it arose, could not fail to 


be perceived by Newton, who thus expresses his indignation in a 


letter, dated ambridge, July 9, 1695 :— 


¢ After I had | ped u where you had stuck in your three great 


works—th the Theory of Jupiter's Satellites, that of your Cata- 
logue 0 th wed Stars, and that of calculating the moon’s places from 
observations, and in all’ these things freely communicated to you what 
was px rfect in its ‘ o far as I could make it), and of more value 
than many observations, and what (in one of them) cost me above two 
months’ hard which I should never have undertaken but on 
your account, an which I told you I undertook, that I might have 
something to return for the observations you then gave me hopes of ; 
and yet, when I had done, saw no prospect of obtaining them, or of 
getting your synopses verified, 1 despaired of compassing the moon’s 
theory, and had thoughts of giving it over asa thine impracticable, and 


occasionally told a friend so, who then made mea visit. But now you 


offer me those observations, which were made before the year 1690, I 
thankfully accept of your offer,’ &e.—Pp. 157-8. 

Notwithstanding this ebullition, occasioned probably by a mo- 
mentary feeling of disappointment at not being able to obtain 
the observations he required, Newton continued for some time 
longer to write to Flamsteed in the same friendly terms as for- 
merly ; but his prejudices were now completely roused, and an 


incident, trifling in itself, which occurred soon afterwards, called 
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forth a still more decided display of resentment and hostile feel- 
ing. Dr Wallis, being about to publish the third volume of his 
Tracts, requested Flamsteed to furnish him with a paper he had 
written on the parallax of the earth’s orbit, and to allow it to be 
printed in the volume. Flamsteed acceded to the request; and 
among the remarks which he introduced, he mentioned the fact 
of his having formerly supplied Newton with 150 computed 
places of the moon, to enable him to correct his lunar theory. 
This was communicated by Dr Gregory to Newton, who took 
great offence at the unauthorized mention of his name, and wrote 
to Flamsteed the letter which follows :— 


‘ Jermyn Street, Jan. 6, 1698-9. 

‘ Sir,—Upon hearing occasionally that you had sent a letter to Dr 
Wallis about the par allax of the fixed stars to be printed, and that you 
had mentioned me therein with respect to the theory of the moon, I was 
concerned to be publicly brought upon the stage about what, perhaps, 
will never be fitted for the pub lic, and thereby the world put into an 
expectation of what, perhaps, they are never like to have. I do not 
love to be prin nted upon every occasion, much less to be dunned and 
teased by foreigners about mathematical things, or to be thought by our 
own people to be trifling away my time about them, when ; should be 
about the King’s business ; and, therefore, I desired Dr Gregory to 
write to Dr Wallis against printing that clause, which related to ‘that 
theory, and mentioned me about it. You may let the world know, if 
you ple: ase, how well you are stored with observations of all sorts, and 
what calculations you have made towards rectifying’ the theories of the 
heavenly motions. But there may be cases wherein your friends should 
not be published without their leave; and therefore I hope you will so 
order the matter, that I may not, on this occasion, be brought upon the 
stage.—I am your humble servant, 

‘ Is. NEwTon.’ 


We must here notice an error, pointed out by Mr Baily, 
into which Sir David Brewster has fallen respecting this letter, 
in his able Life of Sir Isaac Newton. In a note at page 243 
of that work an extract from it is given; and ‘ through some 
‘ singular error or confusion’ (as Mr Baily expresses it) it- is 
there quoted, not as a letter written by Newton, but as a 
letter of Flamsteed’s to Newton, and moreover described as 
being characteristic of Flamsteed’s manner. Ylamsteed was in- 
deed sufficiently prompt to express himself strongly regarding 
conduct that gave him offence ; and sufficiently prone to entertain 
exaggerated ideas of the importance of his own labours; but in 
the present instance, the advantages of manner, as well as of 
sound notions of the importance of astronomical observations, 
were all on his own side. 
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‘I wonder,’ he says in his reply to Newton, ‘ that hints should drop 
from your pen, as if you looked on my business as ér ifling. You thought 
it not so, surely, when you resided at Cambridge. ‘Its property is not 
altered: I think it has produced something considerable already, and 
may do more, if I can but procure help to work up the observations I 
have under my hands, which it was one of the designs of my letter to 
Dr Wallis to move for. I doubt not but it will be of some use to 
our ingenious travellers and sailors, and other persons that come after 
me will think their time as little misspent in these studies as those did 
that have gone before me. The works of the Eternal Providence, I 
hope, will be a little better understood through your labours and mine, 
than they were formerly. Think me not proud for this expression : : I 
look on pride as the worst of sins—humility as the greatest virtue. 
This makes me excuse small faults in all mankind, bear great injuries 
without resentment, and resolve to maintain a real friendship with in- 
genious men—to assist them what lies in my power, without the regard 
of any interest but that of doing good by obligi ing them.’—P. 169. 


He was evidently hurt by Newton’s remarks, and ascribes the 
cause to the officious interference of Gregory, whose motives 
for carrying the information to Newton he thus describes in a 
letter to Dr Wallis (Jan. 7, 1698-9), in which he requests him 
to alter the ‘ offensive, innocent paragraph :’— 


‘ The truth is, the Doctor is suing for the mathematical tutorship to 
the young Duke of Gloucester, who will not have occasion for a tutor 
in mathematics this four or five years. He knows I was named for that 
employ when the settling of his household was first discoursed of, and 
that I have an interest, though I do not look after it, for reasons not to 
be recited in this letter. He hopes to gain it by his interest with the 

3ishop of Salisbury, and that Mr Newton may ‘be of good use to him 
by procuring him the favour of Mr Montague. For this reason he has 
taken the occasion to ingratiate with Mr Newton, by suggesting I have 
wrote something that may derogate from him; but I am apt to helieve 


that he will rather injure ‘than help himself by this piece of flattery.’— 
P. 167. 


Though it is evident from these repeated outbreakings that 
all sincere friendship, and even respect, for each other, was now 
at an end, the appearances of civility were not yet entirely thrown 
aside. U p to this time, Flamsteed appears to have e ntertained 
some sentiments of respect for Newton, and to have attributed 
Newton’s conduct towards him to the instigation of others, and 
particularly Halley; for in May, 1700, he says, in a letter to M: 
Lowthorp, ‘ He is so possessed with prejudi ces against me by 
‘some people’s suggestions whom you know well, that I cay 
© have no free Sicomemen with him.’ And again—‘ I believe him 
‘to be a good man at the bottom, but, through his natural tem- 

* per, suspicious, and too easy to be possessed with ci alumnies, es- 
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* pecially such as are impressed with raillery.’—P. 175. But the 
part which Newton took in the publication of the observations 
soon after this, and of which we shall now proceed to give an 
account, destroyed every remaining favourable sentiment. 

¢ Whilst Mr Flamsteed was busied in the laborious work of the cata- 
logue of the fixed stars, and forced often to watch and labour by night, 
to fetch the materials for it from the heavens, that were to be employed 
by day, he often, om Sir Isaac Newton's instances, furnished him with 
observations of the moon’s places, in order to carry on his correction of 
the lunartheory. A civil correspondence was carried on between them ; 
only Mr Flamsteed could not but take notice, that as Sir Isaac was ad- 
vanced in place, so he raised himself in his conversation, and became 
more magisterial. At last, finding that Mr Flamsteed had advanced far 
in his designed catalogue by the help of his country calculators, that he 
had made new lunar tables, and was daily advancing in the other pla- 
nets, Sir Isaac Newton came to see him (Tuesday, April 11, 1704); 
and desiring, after dinner, to be shown in what forwardness his work 
was, had so much of the catalogue of the fixed stars laid open before 
him as was then finished; together with the maps of the constellations, 
with those drawn by T. Weston and P. Van Somer; as also his collec- 
tion of the observed places of Saturn and Jupiter with the Rodolphine 
numbers. Having viewed them well, he told Mr Flamsteed he would 
(%. e. he was desirous to) recommend them to the Prince [Prince George 
of Denmark] privately. Mr Flamsteed (who had long been sensible of 
his partiality, and heard how his two flatterers cried Sir Isaac’s perfor- 
mances up, was sensible of the snare in the word privately) answered 
that would not do; and (upon Sir Isaac’s demanding «“ Why not?”) 
that then the Prince’s attendants would tell him these were but curio- 
sities of no great use, and persuade him to save that expense, that there 
might be the more for them to beg of him; and that the recommenda- 
tion must be made publicly to prevent any such suggestions. Sir Isaac 
apprehended right, that he was understood, and his designs defeated, and 
so took his leave, not well satisfied with the refusal. —P. 69. 


In another place, where he gives a more circumstantial ac- 
count of this visit of Newton’s to the Observatory, he adds— 


‘I was surprised at this proposition. I had formerly tried his tem- 
per, and always found him insidious, ambitious, and excessively covetous 
of praise, and impatient of contradiction. I had taken notice of some 
faults in the fourth book of his Principia: which, instead of thanking 
me for, he resented ill. Yet was [so] presumptuous, that he sometimes 
dared to ask, “ why I did not hold my tongue.” I considered that if I 
granted what he desired, I should put myself wholly into his power, or 
be at his mercy, who might spoil all that came into his hands, or put me 
to unnecessary trouble and vexation about my own labours ; and all the 
while pretend that he did it to amend faults, where none were but what 
were unavoidable, or easy to be corrected, and therefore excusable. I 
had further irritated him by not concealing some truths that are since 
published in print, and notoriously known ; and therefore civilly refused 
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what he desired. But still he told me he would recommend them to the 
Prince, and parted with me in the evening with a short expression of 
very good advice, “ Do all the good in your power ;” which it would 
have been very happy for him if he had followed himself, and has been 
the rule of my life from my infancy ; though I do not know that it ever 
has been of his.’—Pp. 73, 74. 


After this refusal to avail himself of Newton’s interest with 
the Prince, Flamsteed says, ‘ I heard no more of his recom- 
‘mendations. On the contrary, his flatterers, and such small 
‘ mathematicians about London as hoped to get themselves es- 
‘ teemed very skilful by erying up his book, began to ask * why 
‘I did not print?” as if I were obliged to publish my works 
‘just when they pleased, though they understood no more of 
‘my works than they did of his book which they so much cried 
‘up.—P. 74. But the subject now began to excite a more 
general interest, and Flamsteed, finding that some of his acquain- 
tances * had fallen into a suspicion that his labours were not what 
‘might reasonably be expected of him,’ prepared an estimate of 
the number of printed pages the work would fill, and sent it to a 
friend, who showed it at a meeting of the Royal Society. The 
society resolved to recommend the publication of the work to the 
Prince, who had recently been elected a Fellow, and a committee 
was accordingly appointed for that purpose. ‘The Prince agreed to 
the request, and directed Mr Roberts, Sir C. Wren, Dr Gregory, 
and Dr Arbuthnot, with Mr Newton, to inspect the manuscripts 
and make the necessary arrangements for printing them. Flam- 
steed, however, did not expect the management of the publication 
would have been taken out of his own hands ; and the very first act 
of the referees gave him the highest dissatisfaction. After examining 
the papers, they proceeded to draw up an estimate of the probable 
expense, in which they made no allowance for designing and 
engraving about fifty plates of the constellations, on which Flam- 
steed had bestowed great care, and which he considered a very 
important part of the work :—‘ I have caused some of my maps 
* to be anew designed by an able workman; these I also showed 
‘him (Newton); they are very masterly done . . . These he 
‘seemed not to take much notice of; whether, because he is no 
* great judge of those things, or out of discretion, I dare not pre- 
* tend to judge; though I tell you they will be the glory of the 
* work, and, next the catalogue, the usefullest part of it’—P. 217. 
(Letter to Sharp, May 4, 1704.) ‘The inference which he draws 
from this omission is deserving of remark :—‘ Hereby I was con- 
‘vinced that Sir Isaac Newton was no friend to my work, and 
‘ every step he took afterwards plainly proved, that whatever he 
* pretended, his design was either to gain the honour of all my 
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‘ pains lo himself, to make me come under to him (as Dr Gregory 
‘ some time after expressed), or to spoil or sink it; which it was 
‘ my chief concern and business, if possible, to prevent.’ —P. 76. 
With such feelings it was not likely that Flamsteed would render 
the committee much willing assistance. We shall have occasion 
to remark still more extraordinary charges, founded on still weaker 
presumptions, in the course of the subsequent transactions. ‘Ihe 
following is the character he gives of Newton’s coadjutors :— 


‘ To screen himself from the just imputation and blame that would 
probably follow such disingenuous and ungrateful practice, he made use 
of these gentlemen, to whom he had got the inspection of my books of 
observations, ordered by the Prince, and called them the Prince’s s referees. 
Of these, Sir C. Wren was then about seventy years of age ; and though 
he was a skilful person, yet being full of other business, he was sure to hav e 
him, who lived in his nei; rhbourhood, to consent to all his orders, and 
subscribe them. Mr Roberts was an easy, good-natured man, but knew 
little of the business. Mr Aston bad been fellow of the same ( Trinity) 
college in Cambridge, at the same time with oe knew nothing of the 
business, lived j in the Court, had been my friend and guest at the Obser- 

vatory, was too much a courtier to withstand any one 5 had a noble 
patron in the Ministry, and therefore was taken into the number of re- 
ferees, sometimes for special purposes. Dr Gregory, though he published 
a piece of astronomy, knew but very little of that part of it that was cul- 
tivated here. Nor was Dr Arbuthnot skilled in it: but being one of 
the Prince’s physicians, he was taken in to serve Sir Isaac Newton's 
purposes. He saw what was designed, and testified to me by some ex- 
pressions, that he approved not such proceedings; promised once to 
assist me in a particular affair; and, though he met with obstructions, 
performed it handsomely. 

‘ With these persons Sir Isaac Newton began to act his part, and carry 
on his designs. I dealt honestly and openly with him, as will appear 
by the copies of some letters I wrote to him upon several occasions ; 
having no other design but to have my work handsomely printed, and 
as soon as possible; for the Prince was very infirm. But I soon per- 
ceived that he designed only to hinder the work by delays, or spoil or 
sink it, or force me to comply with his humour, and flatter him, and cry 
him up as Dr Gregory and Dr Halley did.’—Pp. 77, 78. 


No sooner was the resolution taken to print the observations, 
than Flamsteed began to manifest great impatience at the delay, 
perhaps inevitable, which took place in completing the arrange- 
ments that were necessary for commencing a work of such mag- 
nitude and difficulty. Having at length agreed on the manner in 
which the printing was to be executed, the referees or rather 
Sir Isaac Newton, who appears to have taken on himself the 
whole management of the affair, determined to employ a con- 
tractor (or undertaker, as Flamsteed calls him), and Mr Chureh- 
hill, an eminent bookseller, was selected. Flamsteed objected 
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to this course; *‘ but Sir Isaac Newton was resolved to make 
‘ friends at my cost. For as he ordered the matter, the under- 
‘ taker was here to reap the sole advantage of all my labours and 
‘ great expenses.’ It was in January, 1705, that the referees 
made their report to the Prince on the estimate for printing :— 


‘ June the 11th following, Dr Gregory and myself, with Mr Churchill, 
dined at Sir Isaac Newton's, where they agreed to give Mr Churchill 
L.1, 14s. per sheet. They signed the agreement, but I would not, al- 
though they urged me much. I desired to be excused, for it was now 
plain to me that he designed not the good of the impression as my ad- 
vantage, but to make a friend of a ereat name, by obliging a person I 
never had any acquaintance with, and enrich him at my cost.’—P. 79. 

‘ Another reason for delay was, that Newton thought to work me to 
his ends by putting me to extraordinary charges in maintaining and pay- 
ing an amanuensis and calculators myself at my own charges. But I 
resolved to bear this expense patiently, and defeat his designs. "—Id. 

Still the work was not proceeded in :— 

‘ Sir Isaac Newton became daily more perverse, and sought by several 
vexatious pretences to discourage me, and weary me if possible. I paid 
my calculators and amanuensis three quarters, without any present pro- 
spect of being any way reimbursed. But yet I had hopes, if once the 
press began to work, they would not find any new tricks or pretences to 
delay repaying me. But herein, too, I found myself mistaken : those 
that have begun to do ill things, never blush to do worse and worse to 
screen themselves. Sir Isaac Newton had still more to do, and was ready 
at coining new excuses and pretexts to cover his disingenuous and mali- 
cious practices. I had none but very honest and honourable designs in 
my mind. I met his cunning forecasts with sincere and honest answers, 
and thereby frustrated not a few of his malicious designs.’— Pp. 79-80. 

It was next pretended that some errors had been discovered in 
the copy given in to the referees. Newton accordingly demanded 
that the #irst Night Notes, or original entries of the observations, 
should be put into his hands for the purpose of comparison. His 
demand was for once complied with by Flamsteed without hesi- 
tion; ‘ because,’ says he, ‘I knew that he would be mistaken, 
‘and that they would not answer his design.’ After this it was 
thought necessary to draw up articles of agreement between the 
referees, Flamsteed, and the undertaker ; and, as further securi- 
ty, Newton insisted on Flamsteed putting into his hands such 
part of the catalogue as was already finished. But as these tran- 
sactions are of importance in the sequel of the history, we will 
give them in Flamsteed’s own words :— 


‘ Though I had refused to handle any of the Prince’s money but what 
was to repay my proper dishursements, and Sir Isaac Newton had grant- 
ed that then it was not necessary I should sign any agreement with the 
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referees, yet now he became very positive for articles. He bad said to 
some of his confidants, “ that he would hamper me with articles.” It 
had come to my ears: and therefore, on his urging me, I drew up some 
for the undertaker to sign; as, that he should print only 400 copies ; that 
he should have no interest in the original, &c. But these were not to 
his purpose; [ would not court him. ‘To bring about his low designs 
he makes articles himself, in which some things of mine were inserted ; 
and in them he covenants the undertaker should print five sheets per 
week ; and for reprinting of faulty sheets; and that I should have L.125 
paid me when ten sheets were printed off. These were read to me 
once ; and I was required to sign them immediately, else the work was 
at a stand; no time would be allowed to consider of them, or mend any 
thing I thought amiss in them. I was then near L.140 out of pocket ; 
all my copy was ready for the press, or soon would be. If I refused, the 
work would be broken off immediately, and the fault would be thrown 
upon me. For Sir Isaac Newton lived in the neighbourhood of the 
court, I at six miles distance. He had his close friend, the Lord Halifax, 
to support him there, with the Prince’s physician: I had nothing but 
my sincerity and God's blessing to depend upon. ‘Trusting on these 
alone, I signed them ; not doubting but now the press would begin. The 
articles are dated November the 10th, in the fourth year of Queen Anne, 
or 1705/ 

‘ But herein I soon found myself deceived. This would not satisfy ; 
I would not yet ery up Sir Isaac as others did. To bring me to that 
baseness, now he has got my book of Might Notes, he wants a copy of 
so much of the catalogue as I had gone through with, to be trusted into 
his hands. He therefore demanded it. I answered that it was not then 
perfected ; that I believed it would contain a good number more than I 
had yet observed and rectified; that the stars already in it were about 
1500, but probably I should make them 2500; that these were the 
result of all my labours, in which having spent above L.2000 of my own 
money above my allowances, it would neither be prudent nor safe to 
trust a copy of them out of my own keeping. He answered that I might 
then put them into his hands sealed up, whereby I understood they were 
to be so kept by him till I had finished the whole, and was ready to 
print it. 1 considered, also, that this half of my catalogue would be of 
no advantage to him, and consented. I therefore delivered the copy of 
so much of the catalogue as was finished into Mr Hodgson’s hands, with 
orders to seal it up in Sir Christopher Wren’s presence, and deliver it 
to Sir Isaac Newton when ten sheets were printed, and L.125 (which 
would then be payable by the Articles) should be paid me. This was 
March 8, 1706; but this direction I waived afterwards, and it was put 
into his hands the week after, without receiving a farthing for the board 
or pay of my amanuensis or calculators. For honest Sir Isaac Newton 
(to use his own words) would have “ all things in his own power,” to spoil 
or sink them, that he might force me to second his designs, and applaud 
him—which no honest man would nor could ; and, God be thanked, I lay 
under no necessity of doing..—Pp. 80-82. 
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Notwithstanding these squabbles, the printing proceeded, 
though slowly ; and ¢ at length, in December, 1707, nearly three 
years after the Prince’s consent had been obtained, the first vo- 
lume of the Historia Celestis, containing the sextant observations, 
was completed. Flamsteed now expected that the next and more 
important volume, which was to contain the observations with 
the mural are, and for which the materials were ready, would be 
undertaken immediately ; but fresh difficulties arose, and the 
press stood still ‘ through Sir Isaac Newton’s only procurement. 
* For, to keep all things wholly in his own power, he had brought 
*inan undertaker who was useless to the business, and a printer 
‘whom I believe he paid’ A new contract was to be entered in- 
to; and Newton, at a meeting of the referees in London, pro- 
duced an agreement, ready signed, which, says Flamsteed, ‘ he 
‘ would not deliver to me, but graciously permitted me to take a 
‘ copy of it.’ The substance of the agreement was, that l’lam- 
steed should deliver to Newton the second yolume of the Obser- 
vations, with the figures of the first volume, and the Catalogue 
of the Fixed Stars ; and that upon the delivery of the C atalogue, 
Newton should pay him L.125 on the Prince’s account. F lam- 
steed had expended L.173 in preparing the copy, and making 
the calculations requisite for the first volume, and it is therefore 
not without reason, that he complains of the hardship of the 
terms :— 

‘ The conditions on which I was to deliver this second volume, were 
very hard and unjust ; for the observations contained therein were most 
of them made with the new mural arch, which I had built at my own cost, 
lay me in above L.120 out of my own pocket. My other instruments 
were all my own too, and my assistants were paid at my own charge. 
I had laid out, moreover, above L.173 in carrying on the work, of which 
I had given a bill both to Sir Isaac Newton, and several of the referees. 
I considered that, if [ should not consent to this order, Sir Isaac New- 
ton would say that I had hindered the printing of my own works myself, 
which would serve to justify a report, spread by his partisans very in- 
ee , that I was averse to the publication of them. Whereas 1 
had alway: ; endeavoured to carry them on as advantageously as I could, 
and he had done all he could to hinder me, in order to make me com ply 
with them, and cry him up at the same rate they did. Further, I saw 
that if I did not lay hold of this opportunity, I could not hope to be re- 
imbursed any part of the L.173 I had spent in preparing the copy for 
the press, and performed my part of the agreement in the time agreed. 
But the L.125 was not paid me till above two months after ; and then I 
vas still above L.48 out of purse, for which 1 had nothing but three 
copies,—one that I gave Mr Sharp, and another in which I have cor- 
rected the faults of the press with my own hand, and a third not com- 
plete’—P. 86, 
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A further delay was occasioned by a difference of opinion 
which now arose between Flamsteed and the referees, as to the 
order in which the remainder of the work should be printed. 
Newton insisted on proceeding to print the Catalogue imme- 
diately, before the Observations; F'lamsteed, for good astronomical 
reasons, would not consent to this arrangement; and, while the 
point was at issue between them, the authority of the referees. 
was suddenly terminated by the death of Prince George, which 
took place in October, 1708. Flamsteed was now relieved for 
the present from further annoyance, and took advantage of the 
interval of tranquillity to carry on his observations for the purpose 
of extending and improving his Catalogue. And he tells us he was 
making good progress in the work, * when he was afresh dis- 
‘ turbed ‘by another piece of Sir Isaac Newton’s ingenuity.’ On 
the recommendation of Newton and Arbuthnot, a royal warrant 
was obtained from the Queen, in December, 1710, constituting 
the President (Newton) of the Royal Society, and whoever else 
the Council should think fit, Visitors of the Observatory ; authoriz- 
ing them to demand of the Astronomer, ‘ within six months after 
‘the year shall have expired,’ a copy of the annual observations, 
to direct such observations to be made as they should think fit, 
and to inspect the instruments, and report on their state to the 
Board of Ordnance. Flamsteed, who saw clearly that he would 
now be placed more at the mercy of Newton’s party than ever, 
complains loudly of this measure—insinuates that nobody knew 
his business but himself—and tells us he was worse used than the 
‘noble ‘Tycho, who had no visitors of his observatory appointed 
‘over him.’ He also remonstrated against the appointment to 
the Secretary of State (St John), but was ‘ answered haughtily, 
* the Queen would be obeyed. He even drew up a petition to 
the Queen, in one of the clauses of which he prays,— 


‘ That I may not have the President of the Royal Society, nor any of 
their council set over me as visitors, nor suffered to prescribe to me what 
observations to make, since they know little of my business, and will 
but incommode me in my progress, and obstruct me, as some of them 
have done formerly ; but that such of the nobility or gentry that are 
skilful in mathematics, together with the principal officers of your Ma- 
jesty’s Ordnance, that have been founders of my studies, may have the 
inspection and care of the Obs servatory. —P, 279. 


The idea of seeking among the nobility and gentry for visitors 
who should know more of his business than Newton and Halley, 
with the Council of the Royal Society, may be allowed to be ori- 
ginal ; but we suspect the qualification on which Flamsteed would 
have set most value, would have been a disposition to allow him 
to manage his business in hisown way. At all events he seems 
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to have had no very high opinion of the Royal Society, of which 
he thus writes, in a letter to Sharp :—‘ Our Society decays, and 
‘ produces nothing remarkable, nor is like to do it, I fear, while 
* tis governed by persons that either value nothing but their own 
‘ interests, or understand little but vegetables, and how, by making 
‘a bouncing noise, to cover their own ignorance.’—P., 218. 

The visitors lost no time in entering on their new functions ; 
and their first act was the very extraordinary one of proceeding 
to publish Flamsteed’s Catalogue, which had been placed in Sir 
Isaac Newton’s hands, sealed up, some years previously, as re- 
lated in a preceding extract ; not only without his consent, but 
even without consulting with him on the subject.  Flam- 
steed’s indignation at hearing of their intention may be ima- 
gined. It was first communicated to him privately, and a few 
days after, he tells us, he was surprised by receiving a letter 
from Dr Arbuthnot, confidently requiring the copy of the stars’ 
places of six constellations, ‘ that had not been delivered into 
‘ Sir Isaac Newton’s hands, when he got the rest into his pos- 
‘session by tricks and pretences.’ A short time after, he had 
an interview with Dr. Arbuthnot in London. ‘I enquired of 
* him,’ says he, ‘ whether the Catalogue was printed or no. He 
‘assured me “ not a sheet of it was printed.” I answered him 
‘ not, for I was sure it was; because he then offered (in the hear- 
‘ing of Mr Hodgson, and another gentleman I had taken with 
‘me to bea witness of our conversation and discourse) to pay me 
‘ £10 for every press fault I should find in it; and, within four 
* days after, a triend sent me the constellations of Aries and 'Tau- 
‘ rus fairly printed, and a day or two after, that of Virgo. So 
* that I was now convinced the press was at work, and that the 
‘ doctor had told me what he knew was not true” —P. 95. 

The following characteristic account of this meeting with Ar- 
buthnot is given by Ilamsteed in his Diary of Events, a docu- 
ment in which he has minutely recorded the occurrences connec- 
ted with the publication of the Observations :— 


‘I presented him with my printed estimate, and written copy of my 
letter to Sir C. Wren, occasioned by Sir I. Newton’s cunning order or 
agreement: he said I had spoken ill of Sir I. Newton, and particularly 
in a paper he had seen in Mr Harley’s hand, that I had charged him with 
having embezzled L..500 of the Prince's money : I know of no paper put 
into Mr Harley's hands, but the aforementioned copy of my letter to Sir 
C. Wren (in which I am sure there is no such thing), and my estimate 
that was wrote before the Prince designed to print my works; I had 
said to Dr Gastell, indeed, that I had heard the Prince had assigned 
L.1200 for it, but that only about L.300 had been bestowed : what was 
become of the rest, | knew not; and I told Dr Arbuthnot that I do not 
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remember that I said he ought to account for the remaining L.900: the 
Doctor returned, that it was the same thing as if I had said he had em- 
bezzled it; Mr Hudson and Clark, laughing, said, “ No, surely;” the 
Doctor held his tongue; the Doctor then said the Prince had assigned 
L.1100; that it had cost Sir I. Newton L.100 in feasts ; I smiled at 
this: he ceased ; after this, I told him I was very desirous to proceed, 
provided that I might have just, honourable, equitable, and civil usage : 
which he assured me I should, and added, he would recommend the 
remaining work to the Queen, and doubted not of a reward: I returned, 
I would not have him throw such chaff before me: Mr Clark said that 
I was no covetous person: I desired te know (if I should let them have 
the Catalogue) whether they would demand or desire any more of me ; 
he answered “ No, they would be fully satisfied:” I told him this was 
well, for I had by me 1000 observed places of the moon, and as many 
of the other planets, which I was glad I could now dispose of as [ 
pleased, or to that purpose; and that I now saw they understood not 
my business; I added that the neglect of me, and the il usage I had 
met with, was a dishonour to the Queen and the nation, and would 
cause just reflections on the authors of it in future times: which he 
seemed not to regard: I insisted much upon it: he answered with some 
suggestions of fair reward: I called them chaff, and desired him to spare 
them.’—Pp, 226-7. 


The visitors having now resolved to put Flamsteed aside, and 
proceed with the printing of the Catalogue without his assistance, 
the superintendence of the press was undertaken by Halley. 
While the work was in progress, a correspondence was carried on 
between Flamsteed and Arbuthnot, in which the former strongly 
remonstrated against some alterations which Halley had made 
in the Catalogue, on pretence of improving and correcting it. 
He accuses Halley, first, of introducing confusion and render- 
ing it useless by altering the descriptions of the stars; and se- 
condly, of corrupting the numbers. The first of these charges 
is thus explained by him in a letter to Sharp :—‘ April the 
‘2d. I got the first printed sheet, and, soon after, the third, 
wherein I found that many of the names I used, which were 
translated from Ptolemy, and the same in sense with the Arab 
translations of Gauricus, Copernicus, Clavius, ‘Tycho, Kepler, 
Bullialdus, and Hevelius, were altered: instead of dexter and 
sinister, were put antecedens and consequens ; for Bor. and Aust. 
superior and inferior ; some names made nonsense; some stars 
omitted ; others inserted in improper places; and I learnt fur- 
ther, that Dr Halley looked after the press, and was the author 
of all this confusion. ‘Till 1 knew this, I was willing to have 
filled up the copy of the Catalogue, but perceiving hereby that 
Halley was minding to spoil the work, and with more views than 
one or two, I sent “Dr Arbuthnot an account of his villanous 
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outrage, and desired he would permit me to print my own Cata- 
$ logue at my own charge.—P. 291. Such interference with 
a work on which he had bestowed great pains could not fail to 
be exceedingly offensive to Flamste ed, As it could not even be 
pretended that the alterations were essential or necessary, the 
conduct of Halley in making them has so much the appearance 
of gratuitous insult to T° lamsteed, that we cannot be surprised at 
his resolution to withhold the anubuder of the Catalogue, and 
decline all further intercourse with the visitors. 

The other charge against Halley is of a still more serious kind. 
In that remarkable document which Flamsteed intended as the 
preface to the Historia Cwlesiis, he says, § | had told Dr Arbuth- 
* not in one of my let ters (. April 18, 17 11) , that one of Dr Halley’s 
* best friends, and the wisest of shes n, hi *' said of him, * that the 
only way to have my business spoiled effectually, was to trust 
it to his management.” Now the truth of this expression was 
proved : for I found not only the names of the stars in my Cata- 
‘ logue altered, but the numbers also in many places changed, 
‘and others put in their room, that were sometimes 15 minutes 
‘ false ; and therefore it was very effectually spoi iled’? Again— 
“On June 23, 1711, he delivered 7 my niece, Mrs Hodgson, a 
‘ fair copy of all the sheets of the Catalogue, but without any 
* preface to it. When I examined it, I found more faults in it, 
‘and greater, than I imagined the impudent editor either could 
‘ or durst have committed. He had taken no care to put those 
* into their proper places which I had left digested to his hands ; 
* because I had not yet got occasion to complete the constella- 
* tions to which they be longed, particularly the stars of Hevelius’s 
‘new constellations, with Hercules, C assiopea, and the two 
* Bears. In some pl: ices he had altered the stars’ right ascension 

‘and distance from the pole, and made them false which were 
‘true before; and in the constellation Draco, there were not 
‘ above 6 or 8 stars which he had not corrupted.’—Pp. 95-96. 

That Dr Halley, as is here and in other passages represented, 
altered the correct numbers purposely, and with the intention of 
spoiling the Catalogue, for no other motive or reason than the 
paltry one of injuring Ilamsteed, is a proposition to which no 
one, we think, will subscribe. ‘The errors can be accounted for 
in a much more probable manner. It is particularly deserving 
of remark, that the constellations specified in the above extract 
are those which were not delivered with the rest of the Cata- 
logue to Newton, and which Dr Arbuthnot repeatedly request- 
ed Flamsteed to give up to the Royal Society, but which he 
persisted in refusing to do. The visitors were therefore re- 
duced to the necessity of employing computers to reduce the 
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stars from the observations in their hands: and it is probable that 
the reductions were not made so correctly as Flamsteed’s, who 
took care to have them all made in duplicate. That the visitors 
really wished and endeavoured to make the work as accurate as 
possible, and also as useful according to their view of the case, 
is, we think, clearly proved in the following passage from one 
of Dr Arbuthnot’s letters to Flamsteed, while the Catalogue was 
in the press :— 


‘ Indeed, if it be true that the alterations Dr Halley has made in your 
numbers are erroneous, that is a fault, to remedy which I told you, if 
you would consent that the Catalogue should be once completed, if you 
would not stand to those corrections, yours should be printed entirely 
according to your own copy. But I own Iam much mistaken if, when 
the numbers differ from yours, they are erroneous ; and I do declare, if 
it were my own case, I should be glad the greatest enemy I had should 
correct my numbers ‘or my writings in any thing hefore they appeared 
in public, and I should think it still better than the correction of the 
most complaisant friend. I can answer for myself that I have no de- 
sign to rob you of the fruits of your labour, but to make the Catalogue 
correct, so as it may be fit to appear in public; and if you would have 

given in a complete one, it should have been done long ago: but since 
you are not pleased to do so, I will not delay any longer, but take the 
same method to make out the rest of the ¢ ‘ataloguc » that you have done, 
whicl 1 is, to employ people to calculate from the observations what is 
wanting. And why we should not succeed as well in this piece of jour- 
ney-work, I cannot imagine ; and if, after all is ended, you do not like 
the performance, you shall be free to print your own. I promised to 
send you a copy of the sheets before the Catalogue is published, andso I 
will; and whether you send me the remaining part of the Catalogue or 
not, I will keep my promise. But I cannot but say it is a little hard 
that, when you can so easily supply what is wanting, you will not so 
far gratify those concerned as to let it be printed first in this manner; 
and then it shall he reprinted, changed, or altered which way you please.’ 
«=P, 285. 


On the concluding sentence of this extract we must take leave 
to remark, that, if the visitors were so well prepared to reprint, 
change, or alter the Catalogue in any way Flamsteed pleased, they 
would have acted more honourably, and less unjustly, if they had 
printed it in the form in which he surrendered it to them, in the 
first instance, and given their own edition of it afterwards. Sure- 
ly 'lamsteed’s great exertions in preparing the Catalogue (put- 
ting right and wrong out of the question), entitled him to this 
courtesy. 

The breach between I‘lamsteed and his visitors was now com- 
plete. Ata meeting which took place relative to the state of the 
Observatory, soon after the publication of the Catalogue, the fol- 
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lowing scene occurred, which he has described several times in 
various parts of the work, and nearly in the same terms. We 
extract the description which he gives of it in a letter to Sharpe, 
dated Dec. 22, 1711. The reader will bear in mind that New- 
ton was now sixty-nine years of age, and Flamsteed upwards of 
sixty-five, and, moreover, so feeble, that he was obliged to be 
assisted up and down stairs :— 


‘I have had another contest with the President of the Royal Society, 
who had formed a plot to make my instruments theirs, and sent for me 
to a Committee, where only himself and two physicians (Dr Sloane, and 
another as little skilful as himself) were present. ‘The President rau 
himself into a great heat, and very indecent passion. I had resolved 
aforehand his kn sh talk should not move me ; showed him that all 
the instruments in the observatory were my own—the mural arc and 
voluble quadrant having been made at my own charge, the rest purchas- 
ed with my own money, except the sextant and two clocks, which were 
given me by Sir Jonas Moore, with Mr Townley’s micrometer, his gift 
some years before I came to Greenwich. This nettled him, for he has got 
a letter from the Secretary of State for the Royal Society to be visiters 
of the Observatory ; and he said, “as good have no observatory as no 
instruments.” 1 complained then of my Catalogue being printed by 
Raymer [Dr Halley] without my knowledge, and that I was robbed of the 
Sruits of my labours. At this he fired, and called me all the il) names, 
puppy; &c. that be could think of.* All I returned was, I put him in mind 
of his passion, desired him to govern it, and keep his temper. This made 
him rage worse: and he told me how much I had received from the 
Government in 36 years I had served. I asked what he had done for 
the L.500 per annum that he had received ever since he settled in Lon- 
don. This made him calmer: but finding him going to burst out again, 
I only told him my Catalogue, half finished, was delivered into his hands, 
on his own request, sealed up. He could not deny it, but said Dr 
Arbuthnot had procured the Queen’s order for opening it. a! I am 
persuaded, was false ; or it was got after it had been opened. I said 
nothing to him in return ; but, with a little more spirit than I had 
hitherto showed, told them that God (who was seldom spoke of with 
due reverence in that meeting) had hitherto prospered all my labours, 
and I doubted not would do so to a happy conclusion ; took my leave 
and left them. Dr Sloane had said nothing all this while; the other 
Doctor told me I was proud, and insulted the President, and ran into 








* In another account of this scene, Flamsteed says, ‘he called me many 
‘hard names ; puppy was the most innocent of them. I desired him (as 
‘I had often done), to restrain his passion, keep his temper, &c. He 
‘ said I called him Atheist. I never did; but I know what other people 
‘ have said of a paragraph in his Optics, which probably occasioned this 
‘ suggestion. I thought it not worth while to say any thing in answer to 
‘ this reproach. I hope he is none.—Pp. 228-229. 
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the same passion with the President. At my going out, I called to Dr 
Sloane, told him he had behaved himself civilly, and thanked him for 
it. I saw Raymer after, drank a dish of coffee with him, and told him, 
still calmly, of the villany of his conduct, and called it blockish. Since 
then they let me be quiet; but how long they will do so I know not, 


nor am I solicitous ; but I trouble you with a tedious relation’— 
Pp. 294-295. 

Great as was Flamstced’s mortification at this surreptitious pub- 
lication of his Catalogue, the cup of his affliction was not yet full. 
He had formerly placed in the hands of the referees 175 sheets of 
his observations with the mural are. [rom these the visitors 
made a selection of those stars which passed the meridian at the 
same time with the moon; and sent them, thus curtailed, to the 
press, with some places of the moon which he had given to Newton 
several years before, § under the express stipulation that they 
‘should not be made public, because they were deduced from an 
‘ approximate Catalogue,’ and not from those observations with 
which they were now joined. This was a proceeding which di- 
rectly tended to injure his character as an astronomer, and which 
neither his impracticable temper, nor violent language, could in 
the least degree justify. 


The following extract from a letter to Sharp shows what his 
feelings on this ‘subject were :— 


‘On Wednesday last, in the evening, my man delivered to Mr Hall, 
a Bradford carrier, my Catalogue of the fixed stars, as it is corrupted and 
spoiled by Dr Halley. . . . With it, in the same cover, are bound up 
his sorry abstracts of the ‘planet ary observations taken with my mural 
are ; wherein he numbers the stars according to his own account, but no 
ways conformable to my own Catalogue. He is as lazy and slothful as 
he is corrupt. With my lunar observations he gives her true places 
and latitudes, which are copied from the three large synopses that I 
imparted to Sir Isaac Newton—under this condition, that he should not 
impart them to any body without my leave. Yet so true to his word 
and so candid is the knight, that he immediately imparted it to Halley, 
who has printed them as far as they reach, and afterwards thrust 
in the moon’s places from the ephemerides, or rather, I believe, from 
the margin of my book of observations, which is now in his hands ; for 
the lazy and malicious thief would scarce be at the pains to gather them 
himself from the almanacs. —Pp. 322-3. 


The spirit which Flamsteed displayed under these accumulated 
provocations is admirable. Immediately after Halley’s spurious 
edition of the Catalogue was published, ‘ finding there was no 
‘ longer any remedy,’ he engaged the assistance of two computers, 
had the whole recopied, the errors corrected, the omissions or 
alterations restored, and the places of the stars which he had re- 
cently observed also computed, in order to print it at his own ex- 
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pense. And this it appears he actually did; though, from the 
great care which he took to prevent copies of this i impression from 
getting abroad, it would seem he was not yet altogether satisfied 
with the work. On this subject he thus writes to Sharp :— 

‘ Pray take care tokeep up my printed Catalogue ; you are the only 
person that has a copy of it. I have not trusted James Hodgson with 
one, for fear that Raymer should wheedle him out of it. I know he 
would part with one of his ears to get one. Pray, therefore, be very 
cautious how you let it be seen; and whenever you find yourself ill, 
commit it, sealed up, into the hands of some trusty friend, ‘who, if the 
worst should happen, may immediately send it bac k with a letter direct- 
ing me where to meet with it.’—P. 310. 


But Flamsteed’s persecutions were now approaching their 
termination. In 1714, the Queen died, and shortly after, Lord 
Halifax, Newton’s great supporter at court. Another Ministry 
came into office; and the new Lord Chamberlain, who was 
acquainted with I‘lamsteed’s merits, soon after caused it to be in- 
timated to him that he might get the remaining copies of the 
volume of his observations, which had been p rinted at the expense 
of the Prince of Denmark, into his own possession. On this hint, 
he prepared a memorial and petition to the ‘Treasury, which was 
answered by an order for the 300 copies remaining in the hands of 
the printer to be given up to him. 

‘«T brought them,” says he, with some exultation, “ down to Green- 
wich with me, and finding both Halley’s corrupted edition of my Cata- 
logue, and abridgement of my observations no less spoiled by him, I se- 
parated them from my observations, and some few days after, I made a 
sacrifice of them to Heavenly Truth ; as I should do of all the rest of my 
editor’s pains of the like nature, if the author of Truth should hereafter 
put them into my power; that none of them but what he has given 
away and sent into foreign countries may remain to show the ingratitude 
of two of my countrymen, who had been obliged by me more on parti- 
cular occasions, than any other mathematical acquaintance; and who 
had used me worse than ever the noble Tycho was used in Denmark.’ 
—Pp. 101- 

It is hardly possible, we think, to reflect on the statements 
made in this extraordinary narrative, without coming to the 
conclusion, that the treatment of which I'lamsteed complains, 
was, in a considerable degree, the natural consequence of his 
own jealous and impractic: ible temper. ‘That that treatment 
was harsh and illiberal, is but too apparent, even through 
the dense cloud of abuse which he has raised; yet; the charges 
which he prefers are, in general, of so indefinite a kind, or 
made in so vague a manner, that it is very difficult to judge 
of the exact amount of blame that attaches to Newton. ‘lo the 
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often repeated accusation of endeavouring to subdue Flamsteed’s 
independence by oppression, ‘ to force him to comply with his 
‘humour and ery him up ;’ or ¢ of doing all he could to spoil or 
‘ sink the work,’ it is not worth while to attempt to reply. ‘There 
is, however, one partof Newton’s conduct, of which Flamsteed had, 
unquestionably, great and just reason to complain, —we mean, the 
delivery of the sealed Catalogue to Halley. For this we confess 
we can see no excuse or ground of justification whatever. Could 
it be pretended that, as 'lamsteed was a public servant, the Ca- 
talogue ought to be considered as publie property ? The idea is 
preposterous. Flamsteed received a salary of L.100 a-year, but 
the instruments were all his own; and in the preparation of this 
Catalogue he had expended upwards of L.2000 of his private 
fortune, over and above his allowances. ‘lo have claimed it as 
public property, under such circumstances, would have been an 
act of tyranny, which the worst government, in the worst times, 
would scarcely have attempted. ‘The parties themselves never 
hinted at such a claim. It was given up to Newton as a pledge 
or security for the performance of certain conditions on the part 
of Flamsteed ; and at that time it was evidently not contemplated 
on either side, that it was to be parted with, or published without 
Flamsteed’s consent. ‘This, however, was done; and when New- 
ton was directly accused by Ilamsteed of having broken the seal, 
he had recourse to the subterfuge, which we must call pitiful, of 
pleading that it was done by the Queen’s order. 

‘The observations which Flamsteed gave Newton for the se- 
cond volume of the Historia Cwlestis shared the same fate as 
the Catalogue; for after Flamsteed had commenced legal pro- 
ceedings against him for the recovery, it was found they also had 
been delivered up to Halley. It is just possible, however, that 
in this case Newton might be of opinion the observations ought 
to be regarded as public property. Flamsteed thought otherwise. 
In a letter to Sharp he says, ‘ Newton has put my 175 sheets into 
* Halley’s keeping: this is the height of trick, ingratitude, and 
‘ baseness. But I never expected any better of him since he gave 
‘ my Catalogue into Halley’s hands. I can bear it; God forgive 
‘ him all his falseness. —P. 325. 

There is nothing which strikes us as more remarkable through- 
out these lamentable proceedings, than the extraordinary contrast 
which Flamsteed’s account of Newton’s intemperate conduct pre- 
sents to all we have been accustomed to read or hear, respecting 
the meekness of character of our great philosopher. Newton, 
till the present time, has been almost uniformly represented as 
possessing in a more than ordinary degree a calm and equable 
temper—lese influenced by the love of distinction and vulgar 
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applause than almost any other man; and as exhibiting on all 
occasions a conduct influenced by high moral and religious feel- 
ings. ‘ In his life,’ says Sir David Brewster, ¢ the moralist will 
* trace the lineaments of a character adjusted to all the symmetry 
‘ of which our imperfect nature is susceptible.’ Yet if we may 
give credit to Flamsteed, who knew him intimately, and whose 
statements are fortified in many points by facts and details which 
leave no doubt as to their being substantially correct, Newton's 
temper was directly the reverse of what has been usually repre- 
sented. Now, admitting Flamsteed’s representation to be on the 
whole true, though exaggerated—and his character places him 
far beyond the suspicion of being capable of a wilful mistatement 
—how are we to account for the previous flattering picture? On 
considering the circumstances, the explanation will perhaps not 
appear very difficult. Most of the biographical sketches of New- 
ton’s life, and accounts of his character, have been taken directly, 
or at second hand, from Tontenelle’s celebrated Eloge, the mate- 
rials for which were furnished by Conduit, Newton’s nephew, and 
the inheritor of his wealth. Conduit appears to have been a 
simple gooduatured person, who troubled himself as little with the 
quarrels as with the discoveries of philosophers ; and who probably 
thought it in no way incumbent on him to dwell on the weak 
points of character of the man to whom he was indebted for his 
fortune. Succeeding writers viewed him at a distance, and the 
admiration universally bestowed on his discoveries in mathema- 
tics and philosophy was easily transferred to his private character. 
In the splendour of his intellectual greatness, the ordinary infir- 
mities incident to humanity were unnoticed; and even the defec- 
tive orthodoxy of his religious creed was pardoned for the sake of 
his Scholium in the Principia, and bis writings on Theology. 
Various allusions appear in Flamsteed’s letters, which, though 
the incidents to which they refer are entirely unknown, prove 
clearly that Newton's conduct did not always escape opposition 
and censure from his contemporaries. For example, he tells 
Sharp (May 29, 1707), ‘ Worthy Sir I. Newton has twice or 
‘ thrice been stopping the press ; he does all he can to hinder it, or 
* break off, and to perplex me ; but an accident has lately happened 
‘ that has discovered his proud and insolent temper, and exposes 
‘him sufficiently. He has been told calmly of his faults, and 
‘could not contain himself when he heard of them. My affair 
‘was not forgot. I hope God will turn it all to good. This 
‘ accident was unexpected, and seems to be sent.’—P, 264, 
There is also evidence of a different kind, which admits of no 
misconstruction, to prove that Newton allowed his conduct to be 
influenced by vindictive feelings, Several passages in the first 
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edition of the Principia, acknowledging the assistance he had 
received from Flamsteed, were, as Mr Baily remarks, carefully 
suppressed in the second; and in the Theorie Lune, ‘ there is 
‘not a single allusion to I'lamsteed, though it is evident, from 
‘the preceding narrative, that Newton was indebted to him for 
* most of the facts therein stated.—P, 370. 

But it was against Halley that Flamsteed’s wrath blazed with 
fiercest indignation. Of the origin of this unfortunate quarrel, 
which began at an early period, and endured the whole of Flam- 
steed’s life, we are not informed. Some aggressions on the part 
of Halley, in the first instance, the extreme jealousy of Flam- 
steed’s disposition, and the frequent collision of two tempers of a 
totally opposite nature, afford sufficient explanation. Tlamsteed, 
as our extracts have made evident, entertained a most exalted 
opinion of his own importance, and the superiority of his know- 
ledge of astronomy. Halley commenced his scientific career as 
an astronomer, and by making a catalogue of stars; and therefore 
from the first was placed in a situation of direct rivalry with him. 
He had likewise acquired, by the versatility of his pursuits and 
employments, a large share of popular fame, of which Flamsteed 


. . > 
appears to have been not a little envious. He had undertaken a 


voyage to St Helena to observe the southern stars—commanded 
a ship of war—descended in a diving bell,—and was frequently 
bringing forward new theories and discoveries in the 77ansac- 
tions of the Loyal Society. Besides, le was better acquainted 
with I‘lamsteed’s business, that is, with practical astronomy, than 
any other individual ; and hence Flamsteed’s anxiety, of which 
some amusing instances occur, to keep him in ignorance of what 
he was doing. In addition to all this, Halley was of a jovial 
and convivial disposition, fond of society and enjoyment,* and 
from Ilamsteed’s remarks on his disposition to raillery and banter, 
we may suppose that he sometimes exercised those talents at the 
expense of the astronomer; for which, indeed, the numerous salient 
points of his character afforded abundant temptation. Y et these 
companionable qualities would seem to have produced their usual 
effect even on the reserved and precise character of Flamsteed. 
‘I hate his ill manners, not the man; were he either honest, 
‘or but civi/, there is none in whose company I would rather 
‘ desire to be.’ 

It has been surmised that 'lamsteed’s aversion to Halley arose 
from the libertine conduct and infidel opinions which the latter 
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‘ Dr Wallis is dead—Mr Malley expects his place—who now talks, 
‘ swears, and drinks brandy like a sea captain. —Letler to Sharp, p. 215. 
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entertained, and took no pains to conceal. We have no evidence 
of this. At all events, if Halley’s acquaintance was so disrepu- 
table, what is to be said for Newton and others, with whom Halley 
comalnad so many years in terms of intimate friendship ? 

The following is one of the few letters of Halley that appear 
in the present collection, and contrasts strongly with the violent 
language of I‘lamsteed :— 

¢ London, June 23, 1711. 

‘REVEREND S1r,—Though I am credibly informed that these sheets 
have been from time to time sent you from the press, yet, lest it should 
be otherwise, I have now sent you the catalogue of the fixed stars in- 
tended to be prefixed to your book, having spared no pains to make it as 
complete and correct as I eould, by help of the observations you have 
given us, made before the year 1706, 1 desire you to find all the real 
faults you can, not as believing there are none, but being willing to have 
a work of this kind as perfect as possible, and if you signify what's 
amiss, the errors shall be noted, or the sheet reprinted, if the case require 
it. Pray govern your passion, and, when you have seen and considered 
what I have done for you, you may perhaps think I deserve at your 
hands a much better treatment than you for a long time have been ple ased 
to bestow on your quondam friend, and not yet profligate enemy (as you 
call me.) Ep. HAtey.’ 


Nevertheless, after every allowance is made for TVlamsteed’s 
exaggeration, sufficient proof remains that Halley’s conduct to- 

wards him was not only extremely irritating, but altogether 
Scale. His alteration of Flamsteed’s descriptions i in pub- 
lishing the Catalogue was an offence that could not be forgiven ; 
and in the unfair and illiberal preface which he prefixed 1 to the 
work, Flamsteed’s reasons for withholding the six constellations 
were misrepresented, and his own services extravagantly mag 
nified. We had the meanness even to harass Flamsteed’ s 
widow, as appears from the following extract of a letter written 
by Crosthwait to Sharp :— 


‘ Yours of the 9th ultimo received, and hope you will pardon my long 
silence, which has been occasioned by the trouble we have met with 
from Dr Halley, who has been perpetually calling upon Mrs Flamsteed 
to remove. He gave us but a few days’ time to do it in, which occa- 
sioned such confusion amongst Mr Flamsteed’s _ that I could not 
find a perfect copy of the last impression of his Catalogue, which, I pre- 
sume, you have not seen. I left the Observatory the 7th instant, and he 
at the same time took possession. —P, 334 


Vlamsteed died in 1719. Halley was appointed his successor, 
and presided over the Observatory for twenty-two years, The 
observations which he himself made during that time have not 
yet been given to the public. 

We have anxiously searched through the present yolume for 
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some incident or passage tending to throw light on a subject 
which has recently excited much interest—we mean that illness 
in which the mind of Newton has been stated to have suffered a 
temporary derangement. But on this subject the volume affords 
no information whatever. Satisfactory evidence has been pro- 
duced to prove, that if the oh unity occurred at all, it must have 
occurred in the 4 years 1692 and 1693." Now it happens that 
there is no letter written by Newton in the present volume 
in either of those years. On the 10th of August, 1691, he 
wrote to Tlamsteed, introducing Dr Gregory, to him, and 
putting some questions respecting his observations. F'lam- 
steed’s answer is dated lebruary 24, 1692; and from this date 
there is a total blank in their correspondence till the 7th of Oc- 
tober, 1794, when Newton writes again, requesting to be fur- 
nished with observations for his theory of the moon. Thus the 
important period is passed over; and the question of Newton’s 
illness is left without a word of direct testimony on the one side 
or the other. But the correspondence here brought to light 
affords a strong, and to our minds convincing ev idence, that New- 

ton’s illness, whatever its nature may have been, was neither 
regarded nor even suspected by his friends to be accompanied 
with insanity. Even before the period in question, I"lamsteed 
betrayed symptoms of jealousy of Newton; and in the quarrel 
which broke out after, he imputed io him every base motive 
which an active fancy, stimulated by a sense of real or 
supposed injuries, could suggest; but he no where insinuates, 
in the remotest manner, that his reason had ever been un- 
seated. Had the slightest suspicion of such an infliction been 
entertained by their contemporaries, it would certainly not have 
escaped the ear of Tlamsteed ; and if a rumour to that effect had 
ever reached him, it is not supposable that he would have ab- 
stained from mentioning it to some of his correspondents ;_parti- 
cularly to Sharp, w hom he seems to have made the depositary of 
all his grievances. Instead of being silent on a subject of this 
kind, would he not rather, in some of his frequent fits of excite- 
ment, have taken occasion to prove, from the treatment he re- 

ceived, that Newton’s recovery had not been complete ? All this 
to be sure, would not invalidate the direct testimony of a cre- 
dible witness. But such testimony does not exist in the present 
case. ‘The whole turns on an anecdote mentioned to Huygens, a ‘ 
foreigner, by a person of whose character and opportunities of 
becoming ac curately acquainted with the facts of the case, no-~ 
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body knows any thing whatever.* As to the inferences which 
have been drawn from the circumstance that, after the publica- 
tion of the Principia, he engaged in no work of importance,— 
they are evidently of no value i in the argument. Newton became 
a courtier, and I’lamsteed ‘could not but take notice that as he 
‘ was advanced in place, so he raised himself in his conversation, 

‘and became more magisterial.’ ‘The letters to Locke and 
others, which seem to imply a disturbed state of mind, may easily 
be supposed to have escaped from him at a time when his tem- 
per, always misgiving and suspicious, was rendered more gloomy 
than usual by bodily ill health. 

One point only remains on which we wish to say a few words. 
It was mentioned, near the commencement of this article, that Mr 
Baily had been favoured with an inspection of the Newton MSS. 
belonging to the Earl of Portsmouth, and which, as is well known, 
became the property of the present possessors, through the 
daughter of Mr Conduit, who married into the Lymington fa- 
mily. ‘These manuscripts are by far the most voluminous (and 
indeed almost the only) mass of authentic documents existing that 
bear on the life and history of Newton; for those which are 
deposited in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
which are next in importance, relate almost wholly to one sub- 
ject, —namely, the alterations to be made in the second edition of 
the Principia. Mr Baily informs us that he ‘ ean state most de- 
‘ cidedly that there are amongst these MSS., many documents and 
‘much information connected with Newton’s life and pursuits 
‘that are now highly interesting and not generally known, In 
the hope which he expresses that such portions of these very in- 
teresting papers (for they are by far too numerous and extensive 
to be published at large) as may tend to illustrate the life and labours 
of our immortal countryman, will, at no distant period, be selected 
and given to the public, we most cordially join ; and we rejoice 
to think that there is a prospect of its being realized. We have 





* Inthe statement originally published by M. Biot, the name of the Scotch- 
man who conveyed the information to Huygens, is said to have been Co- 
lin; and Sir David Brewster (Life of Ne wton, p- 223) supposes he was a 
person employed by Newton in making calculations, and who, therefore, 
must have had opportunities of being acquainted with the state of New- 
ton’s health. But it appears that in the original statement, an error was 
made respecting the name. In the Exercitationes Mathematice of Huy- 
gens, printed at the Hague in 1833 (from manuscripts preserved in the 
library of the Univ ersity of Leyden) it is stated, vol. ii. p. 171, that the 
pame of the informant was not Colin but Colm. ‘Ita nomen in MS. de- 
* lineatum est, non Coin, ut alii legisse videntur, 
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good reason to believe that the government would be disposed 
to print them at the public expense; and indeed we have been 
informed that an offer of this nature has been actually made 
to the Portsmouth family; some members of which have signi- 
fied their assent, whilst others have objections which cannot 
for the present be removed. Surely if ever such a publication 
could be made with the most perfect propriety, it is at the present 
moment, when, indeed, it is not only required, but we may say 
demanded, as an antidote to any unfavourable i impressions that may 
have been excited by the volume before us. ‘The character of 
Newton may be considered a species of national property—it is 
in fact the nation’s glory—we therefore trust that what we may 
all this national appeal to the Portsmouth family, will not be 
made in vain. At all events, if the proposal be not acceded to now, 
we hope that the papers will be put into a better state of order 
and arrangement than they are reported to be at present, and pre- 


served with religious care in the anticipation of a more auspicious 
period. 


Ant. VI,—An Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 
Languages. Containing an Examination of M. Raynouard’s 
Theory on the Relation of the Italian, Spanish, Provencal, and 
French to the Latin. By Georcre Cornewar. Lewis, Esq., 
A. M., Student of Christ Church. 8vo. Oxford. 1835. 


LYHOUGH this work relates to a subject which has not escaped 
d the notice of continental critics, it is in a great measure new 
to the writers of this country. Nor is this at all surprising. 
A learned man in France, Spain, or Italy , might not unreasonably 
be disposed to feel a deeper interest in it, and | to anticipate greater 
advantages from its results, than could be expected on the part 
of any British writer. ‘To the former, as a topic surrounded on 
all sides with the enquiries most pleasing to a patriot and an 
historian, it could hardly fail to present an important and attrac- 
tive subject of examination. It must throw no inconsiderable 
light on the conquests, migrations, habits, and civil institutions 
of his ancestors. It would engage him in tracing the origin of 
national literature, and the first feeble efforts of poetical genius 
among his countrymen. ‘To the latter, on the contrary, it holds 
out nothing at all likely to attract popularity. ‘To him, it can 
only offer the irksome task of illustrating the progress of a lan- 
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guage which never reached an advanced state of maturity, but, 
after a brief career of celeb rity and a partial propagation, sunk 
into perpetual insignificance. The utmost he can hope for, is to 
gratify the spirit of antiquarian research, and to elucidate some 
intricate questions of foreign etymology. In spite of these great 
and inherent obstacles, howev er, the subject has at length attracted 
some attention amongst us ; and an excursion has beer on made into 
this hitherto untrodden region, by one whose abilities and industry 
well qualify him for the task which he has had the courage to 
undertake. Though we are far from agreeing with Mr Lewis in 
all the principles he has laid down, as applic: ible to the present 
question, or in the positions which he has endeavoured to establish, 
—though it appears to us that his illustrations, some of which are 
rather detached and obscure, ought to have been more appro- 
priate and confined,—though in the crowd of miscellaneous au- 
thorities which he has adduced, some, we think, are treated with 
exaggerated respect, and others with undeserved neglect, whilst 
many of distinguished reputation, as Huet, Fontanini, and Le 
Grand Dat ussy, are omitted altogether,—it * impossible to deny 
him the praise of great assiduity and penetration, or to hesitate 
in acknowledging the services he has rendered to this branch of 
literature. 

Mr Lewis begins, by laying before his readers a summary of 
the opinions which his predecessors have severally adopted, as to 
the origin of the Romance dialect; and, after enumerating their 
different theories, he proceeds to state the results of his own 
enquiries. In every material particular his views appear to coin- 
cide with those of M. Schlegel, by whom this subject was can- 
vassed, in a small treatise published some years ago, in Paris, 
which never attracted any degree of notice answerable to the 
reputation of its author. This i is followed by a minute analysis 
of the materials of a Dictionary of the Romance langui age, accu- 
mulated by M. Raynouard, from which Mr Lewis endeavours, by 
means of a very long inductive process, to elicit a corroboration 
of the hy pothesis which he has himself embraced. Mr Raynouard 
endeavours to prove, that after the i irruption of the Barbarians, 
the Romance language succeeded to the Latin tongue in Lom- 
bardy, France, and Sp: in; and that the fragments of the poetry 
of the Troubadours, which have been tr: ansmitted to the present 
age, furnish us with correct and unadulterated specimens of that 
prevailing dialect. Irom this, as from a common souree, flowed 
all the different languages of Europe, of which Latin is the 
groundwork ; and in their respective idioms, as well as in the 
resemblance of particular words which they retain, enough remains 
to show, not only an identity of origin, but the existence of a 
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common intervening type in which all were moulded—to which 
all must be referred, and from which each has derived the in- 
flexions of its phraseology, and the distinguishing varieties of its 
structure. In preparing for the support of this theory, M. Ray- 
nouard successfully attacks a doctrine advanced by Maffei in 
his * History of Verona,’ and which is indebted to his sanction 
for a degree of credit and notoriety it could never have derived 
from any consideration of its intrinsic merit. Maffei maintained, 
that in Italy, after the consolidation of the Roman empire, two 
different forms of speech prevailed, flowing, like the fabled streams 
of antiquity, in the same channel, for ever near, but yet for ever 
separated— 
‘ Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam,’— 

one employed in the writings of the government, and the con- 
versation of the educated classes; the other familiar to the 
lower orders of the people, but not existing as a written tongue 
till the middle ages, when it was recognised as the Italian lan- 
guage. Such a theory scarcely deserved the notice of a serious 
examination. It is no slight proof, however, of the propensity 
of learned men to acquiesce in any etymological speculation, how- 
ever preposterous, if the absurdities it involves are balanced by 
any degree of erudition and acuteness on the part of its propound- 
ers, that this hypothesis (so incredible in itself, so destructive of 
every principle that experience of the effect produced i in other 
countrics by the same causes, operating with an influence equally 
constant and inflexible, would lead us to entertain, and so utterly 
irreconcilable with the direct and positive testimony of ancient 
writers) should have found zealous champions among some of the 
most elegant scholars and profound etymologists of modern times. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood, ‘That with the language 
of the lower orders at Rome in ancient times many impurities 
were intermingled—that in many instances these impurities re- 
acted upon the diction of the more educated classes, and were 
thus insinuated into their current speech—that the discourse 
of the remote provinces was not equal in precision and elegance 
to the phraseology of the capital—are truths apparent to all who 
are acquainted with the philosophy of language, and who have 
examined the progress of its changes. [xperience and ana- 
logy would lead us to conclude, in the absence of all direct 
testimony, that a speech so highly complicated and artificial 
must be liable to frequent mutilations among those by whom it 
was constantly employed and imperfectly understood. But the 
evidence on this point is of the clearest and most authentic nature. 
Salmasius has quoted as an instance of impurity, * Caput de 
* Aguila,’ as the vulgar phrase for the head of an eagle. Vopis- 
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cus, cited by Bonami, uses ‘ tantum de chartis’ for ¢ tantee charte ;’ 
and in the works of the greatest masters of Roman idiom,—in 
the writings of Terence, Cicero, and Virgil,—we find the fol- 
lowing expressions :—‘ F ulgor ab auro,—* Fores a me’—‘ Satis 
‘ hoe tempore dictum habeo de Cies are, ~~‘ Idque se jam effectum 
‘habere.’ Quintilian cautions the student against the idiom of 
strangers, and barbarisms, as he emphatically calls them, sanetion- 
ed by the authority of Catullus and Persius. Gregory of Tours, 
the historian of the Merovingian kings (A. D. 396), complains, 
that he was unable to write Latin with any degree of grammati- 
eal purity ; and Sidonius Apollonius, w ho w rote in the succeed- 
ing century, congratulates Avitus on his intention of banishing 
from Gaul the crust of Celtic barbarity—* Squamam Celtici 
‘sermonis. The same fate had already befallen the Grecian 
tongue, which, modified by abbreviation, ‘and polluted by a mix- 
ture with other languages, gradually degenerated into ‘the Ro- 
maic jargon, in which m: ny traces of ancient forms and dialects 
are still discernible. That corruption had been busy with the Ro- 
man speech in Italy itself, is abundantly proved by a document, 
cited by Mabillon, ‘called the Charta plenarie securitatis, granted 
to Ravenna, i in the thirtieth year of the Emperor. Justinian. But, 
for some time, in spite of the barbarisms, by which the conven- 
tional dialect of society was vitiated, the Latin tongue was written 
without much adulteration. At length, however, orthography 
was infected with the solecisms of conversation ; and as it is the 
characteristic of error, when it has departed from the proper stand- 
ard, to go on increasing in degree, the progress of corruption 
advanced, unchecked and irresistible. Nothing remained to cir- 
eumscribe innovation within any fixed limits. ‘There was no 
standard to adjust its varieties—no rule by which its fluctua- 
tions could be determined. A step more completed the usurpa- 
tion, and in the ninth century the tongue of Cicero and Virgil 
was no more a living language. 

We cannot, however, agree with Mr L ewis, where he says, that 
on this point ‘it is difficult to ascertain the opinions of Muratori ;” 
as they are, we think, expressed in a manner perfectly unequivocal. 
We are at a loss to conceive how this mistake could have ori- 
ginated. * Le scavant Muratori,’ says Ginguené, ‘a reconnu 

* positivement la coopération immediate des ae barbares 
‘dans la formation de la langue Italienne.’ From the monu- 
ments of the semi-barbarous ages, which he has collected with 
such uncommon judgment, that distinguished antiquary has 
pointed out the gradual degradation of the Roman tongue, not 
merely as a vehic le of dise ourse, but as the instrument of written 
communication ; he has proved that the errors of speech became 
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embodied in writing; and that the perpetual accession of new 
words from affectation or necessity,—the introduction of new arts 
and new habits, joined to the violence of conquest, the emigra- 
tion of different tribes, and the want of writers of acknowledged 
authority,—are suflicient to account for the numerous instances 
he has cited, and to which he confidently appeals, as demon- 
strative of the point in question. He has also proved, by the most 
decisive and convincing evidence,—by the evidence of documents 
of every kind in a regular series during each succeeding age,—its 
transition from a synthetic to that analytic form which all lan- 
guages, when their foundation is loosened, have a tendency to 
assume; the manner in which the declensions and conjugations 
of the Latin were supplanted by the prepositions, articles, and 
auxiliary verbs of a less cultivated speech ; and the increasing 
change its terminations underwent, until it at length settled into 
a type which was confirmed by the suffrage of future generations. 
For some time after the overthrow of the Roman power, the 
annals of urope are the history of destruction. ‘ Les invasions,’ 
says the President de Brosses, ‘ sont le fleau des idiomes comme 
‘ celui des peuples, mais non pas tout-a-fait dans le méme ordre. 
* Le peuple le plus fort prend toujours l’empire ; la langue la plus 
‘ forte le prend aussi, et souvent c’est celle du vaincu qui soumet 
‘celle du conquérant. La premiére espéce de conquéte se decide 
‘par la foree du corps; la seconde par celle de lesprit.’ The 
process by which the Roman idiom was slowly transmuted into 
the Italian language, by the modification of old, rather than 
by the creation of new materials, furnishes a luminous com- 
mentary on this text. Embarrassed by the complex frame 
of the Latin tongue, the Barbarians who learnt it by rote, or im- 
bibed it in conversation, soon discovered that the intricacies of its 
declensions opposed a constant impediment to the successful com- 
munication of their ideas; and they endeavoured to supply their 
deficiency by such coarse expedients as their scanty knowledge 
of its structure enabled them to provide. Instead of denoting the 
relation they desired to express by the appropriate inflexion of its 
specific case, they prefixed a preposition to a noun, the termina- 
tion of which remained invariable: by the use of the auxiliary 
verbs (which being of a very abstract nature can only exist in the 
ak of a cultivated people) the conjugations were approxi- 
mated to the uniformity by which the declensions had been al- 
ready simplified. 

Thus the refinements of language were fatal to themselves, and 
the purity of the Roman tongue became the principal instrument 
of its corruption. Until the social habits and civil institutions of 
men acquire precision and stability, little improvement can be 
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expected in their language. As it was in Italy, where the Roman 
policy had struck its deepest roots, that the fury of the barbarians 
first yielded to the superior refinement of the vanquished, and 
the strongly defined limits of ancient civilisation began slowly to 
emerge from the deluge which had overwhelmed, though it could 
not entirely obliterate, institutions so deeply impressed on the 
manners and existence of the people,—so it was in Italy that a 
language, which the sublime genius of Dante stamped almost at 
its birth with immortality, first began to adopt a lasting standard, 
and to invest itself with a precise and determined character. 

The objections to which Mr ee nouard’s theory is liable are 
stated by Mr Lewis with so much clearness, and enforced with so 
much strength of reasoning, that we cannot do better than pre- 
sent them in his own words. 

‘M. Raynouard does not adopt the absurd fancy that the Romance 
or the Italian existed as the language of the lower orders of Ancient 
Italy, in a shape little different from that which they bore in the 
thirteenth century. His theory is, that the Latin, by the influence 
of the Germans, was corrupted into an uniform language called the Ro- 
mance, spoken for some centuries, and at least as late as the reign of 
Charlemagne, over the whole of Western Europe; that this language 
is preserved unchanged in the Troubadour poetry, and the early litera- 
ture of Provence ; and that it was gradually modified into the Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, modern P rovencal, and their various dia- 
lects, which are derived indirectly, indeed, from the Latin, but directly 
from the Romance, and retain, with different degrees of fidelity, the forms 
of that language. On the first statement of this hypothesis, it is ob- 
vious to enquire, in what manner M. Raynouard understands that an 
uniform language arose on the ruins of the Latin. Languages may be dif- 
fused by colonization or conquest , as the Greek was prop: agated i in Asia 
Minor, Africa, Italy, Sicily, and Gaul, as the Latin in Gaul and Spain, 
as the Sp nish and Eng lish in North and South America and the West 
Indies ; but where were the conquests or the colonies of the Provengals ? 
Or does he suppose that the Romance was diffused from Provence by the 
influence of the Troubadour literature 2? Nations, however, do not learn 
languages from poets, least of all from foreign poets; and some other 
cause must be found for the propagation of the Provengal language than the 
fame of the Provengal minstrels. If, on the other hand, M. Raynouard 
does not suppose that the Romance was diffused from Provence as from 
a centre, he must conceive that the Romans, over the chief part of 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Gaul, and Spain, when invaded at dif- 
ferent periods, by different Teutonic races agreed, without communica- 
tion to corrupt the Latin into the self-same langus ge ; but unless he here 
calls in the assistance of a miracle, and supposes that, as at Babel, the 
tongues were confounded, so after the invasion of the Germans they were 
made uniform, it is difficult to understand how he accounts for such a 
prodigy. If he means that the Romance was spread over Western 
Europe from a common centre, he is contradicted by history, which 
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records no movements of population which could have brought about this 
effect ; if he means that, accidentally, all the natives of Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, coincided in forming one and the same new language, he supposes 


an agreement to which no parallel can be furnished, and which is utterly 
incredible.’ 


This reasoning is clear and strong. But it is now time that Mr 
Lewis’s system should be presented to our readers ; and in order 
to afford a correct view of it, we shall have recourse to his own 
words. 

‘ There is, perhaps, no problem connected with language which admits 
of a completer solution than that which respects the modern European 
languages formed from the Latin. Unlike the origin of most languages, 
it lies within a purely historical period. The language of the native popu- 
lation, the changes which took place in their political condition, the race 
and languages of the invaders, and of the other foreign nations with 
which they came in contact, all are certainly known; and although the 
early stages of these Latin dialects, when they were merely barbarous 
and unfixed jargons, formed by the intercourse of natives and strangers, 
spoken chiefly among illiterate persons, and used neither as the language 
of the government, of legal instruments, nor of books, are not only (w ith 
the exception of a few words) wholly unknown, but lost without hope 
of recovery ; yet the events which accompanied and occasioned their ori- 
gin are matter of historical record; and if we cannot always say with 
certainty to what precise cause the changes which the Latin underwent 
were owing, our information enables us at least to obtain negative results 
and to exclude undoubtingly many hypothesis which might be tenable 
if we had merely the languages, without a contemporary history of the 
times when they arose.’ 

Again, 

‘ This community of appellation does not afford any reason for suppo- 
sing that there was no difference between the corruptions of the Latin 
in the different parts of Western Europe; there was a sufficient resem- 
blance in their character, in the circumstances under which they had 
arisen, and in the classes of persons by whom they were spoken, to 
warrant their being included under a common name, in spite of minor 
differences. At the same time, it cannot be doubted that the differences 
between them were not at first so great as they are now, and that in their 
early youth the children more resembled their common parent and one 
another; as the English and Scotch, which were formed independently, 
under the same circumstances, have a closer resemblance, both in words 
and structure, the nearer they approach their respective sources. 

‘ Now such, as I conceive, is the case of Romance languages ; they 
all owed their origin to the same cause, viz., the permanent subjugation 

Teutonic races, of a people speaking Latin; and there is nothing 
in their character which cannot be explained without supposing a nearer 
affinity. ‘lhey have just the amount of resemblance which might have 
been expected i in languages derived from the same original, and just the 
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amount of difference which might have been expected in languages formed 
under the same circumstances, independently of each other.’ 


We have quoted this passage, that it might afford us an oppor- 
tunity of making a few observations on the general subject, and 
of pointing out some particulars in which ‘Mr Lewis's work is 
essentially, and, considering the learning and abilities of the 
author, singularly defective. We are very willing, however, to 
admit that the errors to which we allude are far more easily re- 
marked than supplied ; and as the strictures we are about to offer 
must be limited to a very narrow compass, they can at most 
serve only as an outline to guide those who may be disposed to fill 
up the detail, and to examine at greater length the speculations 
of the authors whose authority we presume to controvert. 

In no part of the work before us do we find any allusion to the 
rythmical form of composition which began to prevail in Europe 
about the eleventh century, and of which one of the earliest speci- 
mens of French literature now remaining affords so complete and 
remarkable an instance. Neither has the great and obvious effect 
produced by the Saracens on the imagery rand composition adopt- 
ed by the writers in the South of France, appeared to Mr Lewis 
worthy of notice, in the prosecution of this enquiry. It seems to 
us, nevertheless, that both these facts are eminently entitled to 
consideration in an attempt to account for the origin and consti- 
tution of that peculiar language, which, for two centuries, was 
throughout Western Europe the chosen, and almost the exclusive 
organ of reviving literature. We offer to our readers the fol- 
lowing theory, sanctioned by Ginguené, as less exceptionable 
than any which has fallen under our notice, and as affording a 
solution of many circumstances which it is otherwise difficult, if 
not impossible, to reconcile or to explain. 

1. The language which arose from the confusion of the dia- 
lects of the Franks, Vandals, Huns, and Lombards, and the 
stock of the Latin on which they were grafted, was termed 
Romance; to distinguish it from the jargon of the Barbarians 
on the one hand, and the pure Roman idiom (which fell into 
disuse, and was taught in the schools as a dead language), on the 
other. Thus we find that the French, Spanish, and Italian, and 
even English tongues, are separately termed Romance, in such 
records of those rude times as have escaped oblivion. The account 
given by Nitard, in the third Book of his —— of the Conven- 
tion between Charles the Bold and his brother ‘I ewis, King of 
Germany, may be cited as a striking corroboration of this theory. 
* Sacramenta,’ says the historian, ‘ que subter notata sunt Ludo- 
* vicus Romana Carolus vero Teudesca lingua juraverunt, ac sic 
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* ante sacramenta, circum fusam plebem allocuti sunt, alter Ro- 
* mana, alter ‘Teudisca lingua.’ ‘The lingua Romana is here used 
to describe the language spoken by the ‘subjects of Charles; the 
lingua ‘Teudisca to denote that in use among the subjects of his 
brother. Again, in the Epitaph of Gregory “V ., Who died in the 
year 999, the distinction made is equally manifest and incontestable. 

‘ Usus Francigena, vulgari, et voce Latina 

Instituit populos eloquio triplici.’ 
There, the Francigena is the Teutonic, and the Vulgaris the 
Romance language. But there is a still more remarkable docu- 
ment extant in Du Cange, which brings us down to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and which places the very extensive 
signification of the word Romance in the clearest and most lumi- 
nous point of view: we allude to the edict, promulgated in 1213 
by James I., King of Arragon, in which the translation of 
the New ‘Testament into the Romance language, as being the 
common dialect of the country, is prohibited. * Statuimus ne 
‘ aliquis libros veteris et Novi Testamenti in L2omancio habeat, 
* et si aliquis habet, tradat eos loci episcopo comburendos, quod 
‘nisi fecerit pro heretico habeatur.’ — is also in the 
Specchio di vera Penitenza, written by Jacopo Passavanti, in 
1354, a complaint against the translations of the Bible into the 
vulgar tongue; some of which, he s says, ‘con accento aspro 
6 lannigiscono come sono i Komanzi.’ It is w vorthy of observation, 
moreover, that Brunetto Latini, who wrote in 1234, declares that 
he composed his Zesoro in the ‘ Lingua I’rancisca cioé Romana 
‘come pitt dilettevole e pitt commune che tutte le altre lin- 
‘ guaggie ;’—more delightful and better understood than any 
other language. It is in allusion to this cireumstance that 
Giovanni Villani affirms, in the third Book of his History, that 
Brunetto was the first writer, ‘ che comminciasse a digrossare i 
‘ Fiorentini, ed a fargli sentire il ben parlare.’ To all these au- 
thorities, we may add the direet testimony of Dante, who, in the 

12th chapter of his Convito, complains loudly of those Italians who 

cultivated the Provengal idiom, to the exclusion of their native 
language. And in his description of Arnoldo Daniello Purga- 
torio, canto 26, he celebrates the superiority of that poet 
to his contemporaries in the following lines :— 

¢ Questi ch’ io ti scerno 

Col dito 

Fu miglior Fabro del parlar materno ; 

Versi d’ amore et prose di Romanzi 

Soverchid tutti’ 

We may observe also, that Petrarch speaks of the 
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noldo in terms of equal panegyric, and of equal importance to 
our argument— 

‘ Fra tutti il primo Arnoldo Daniello, 

Gran Maestro d’ Amor, ch’ alla sua terra 

Ancor fa onor col suo dir nuovo e bello” — 


2. Having thus stated our opinio mn on the origin of the Romance 
language, we proceed to make a few additional ‘observations on the 
dialects that prevailed in France under that denomination. ‘The 
Roman language in France, was corrupted by the Franks in 
the North, by the Ostro; goths, Saracens, and Visigoths in the 
South. Two dialects are thus produced, both springing from the 
same root, or rather each a branch of the same tre e, of which the 
Roman was the trunk. One of these (the Langue (oil), the 
Roman Wallon, as it was called, prevailed to the North of the 
Loire ; the other the (Langue d’oc) or Roman Provencal, was the 
idiom of Southern France. And each of the distriets in which 
they respectively predominated was distinguished by the name of 
the affirmative particle peculiar to its ow n dialect. It he ap »pened 
that from the ninth to the thirteenth century, the eceptre of Pro- 
vence was swayed by a dynasty of opulent ‘an powerful princes, 
the last five of whom bore a name of Raymond Berenger; a 
circumstance that has misled several industrious antiquaries. 
‘These sovereigns were the protectors of liter: iture, and their court 
was celebrated for luxury and refinement. Under their aus or es 
a literature arose which was dedicated exclusively to the light 
and fantastic topics that suited the gay and fri ivolous courtiers 
among whom it sprung, and for whose amusement it was at first 
intended. ‘The language, thus modified, was soon considered as 
the only appropriate vehicle in which the amorous and brilliant 
could hope to soften the rigour of a mistress by their compli lints, 
or to captivate her imagination by the dis splay of their wit and 
ingenuity. ‘The Troubadours wandered from court to court, 
sharing the friendship of monarchs, and exciting the admiration 
of nobles and high born dames; in whose presence they related 
many a tale of * fierce war and faithful love,’ or discussed as 
casuists ‘ in that so sweet and secret art,’ some subtle and recon- 
dite point of amatory lore. Sometimes trite, sometimes childish, 
sometimes licentious, the le; gends collected by M. de St Palaye 
are, nevertheless, interesting from the state of society which they 
portray ; and which they describe with far more vivacity and 
truth than the monkish chroniclers, who, in the gloom and soli- 
tude of the cloister, affected to relate the scenes of that busy 
drama in which they had never acted, and the working of those 
passions which had. never swelled within their breasts, But 
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although the effusions of the Troubadours are sometimes relieved 
by wit, and illuminated by flashes of imagination, the language 
in which they were e mbodied never became > the engine of national 
policy, or the repository of civil wisdom It should, how ever, be 
remembered, that when the term ‘Troubadour is used, it is by no 
means limited to those who dwelt between the Rhone and the 
Var; but is intended to designate all the poets whose verses 
are written in the Provencal Romance, including the natives of 
Catalonia, Aragon and Italy ; between whom and the inhabitants 
of southern France existed a strict and intimate connexion, 
arising in part from similarity of manners, and in part from con- 
stant subjection to the same sovereign, and the collision of 
repeated emigrations. T'rom the Garonne to the Rhone the 
religion and the customs of Arabia had been introduced by the 
victorious Moslem; and when the tide of conquest set in an 
opposite direction, the capture of Toledo, effected by the im- 
petuosity of the French adventurers when Alphonso VI. sum- 
moned to his aid, blended the inhabits ants still more closely 
together, and diffused throughout the district a anne resem- 
blance of manners and opinions. In fact, during the Cimmerian 
darkness of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, Arabia was 
the great fountain of the learning and civility which still con- 
tinued to exist among the nations of Europe. ‘This opinion 
is supported by the striking and decisive peculiarity of Romance 
literature, which future ages have been unwilling or unable to 
eradicate. ‘The use of rhymes soon became traditionary and 
inveterate among the inhabitants of Spain, France, and Italy : 
they were interwoven with the inmost texture of their language. 
Throughout this half illuminated period the Leonine verses, as 
they were called, appear on seals, vases, rings, and the glass of 
churches ; they were employed in the most solemn rites of reli- 
gion; in the praises of the living, and the epitaphs of the dead. 
It can hardly be necessary to call the attention of our readers to 
the admitted fact, that denis were certainly employed by the 
Romans, not only for the coarse effusions of military license, or 
the rustic vituperation of their village bards, but, as a passage 
preserved by Cicero, distinctly proves, on occasions of much 
solemnity, and in the most dignified forms of composition. As 
the language became corrupt and degenerate, and the more re- 
fined pleasure derived from elevated thoughts and well-chosen 
expressions, lost its effect upon the degraded Romans and the 
ignorant savages by whom they were overwhelmed, rhyme, 
which by the perpetual recurrence of similar sounds, obtrudes sa 
mechanical text upon the organs of the rudest and most illiterate, 
at last superseded every other mode of yersification. In the quaint 
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language of the president Fauchet, ‘ la consonanee leur toucha 
* plus les oreilles.” This position Muratori justifies by the most 
conclusive arguments ; and, in addition to the proofs that he has 
advanced, the following passage from the preface to Petrarch’s 
familiar letters, may be adduced in corroboration of his opinion. 
‘ Pars mulcendis vulgi auribus assueta suis ipsa legibus utebatur, 
quod genus apud seculos, ut fama est, non multis, ante seculis 
renatum brevi per omnem Italiam, et longius manavit apud 
Grecorum et Latinorum, vetustissimos celebratum siquidem et 
* Romanos rhythmico carmine uti solitos accepimus.’ Again, the 
use of rhyme was common among the Arabians, and Sicily, till 
the year 1090, was subject to their dominion ; a period which ex- 
actly coincides with the most flourishing and brilliant era of 
Romantic poetry. Onthe causes which led to the sudden extinction 
of the Langue d’oe, it is not our intention to expatiate. Undoubted- 
ly its decline may be ascribed in a great measure to the nature of 
its florid legends, which, destitute of genuine sentiment, of the 
eloquence of narrative, and of the regular fabric of epic and dra- 
matic poetry, contained but little to satisfy the understanding or to 
inform the judgment ; but a principal cause may be traced to that 
sanguinary persecution of the thirteenth ce ntury, which changed 
the land of song into a wilderness, and replunged its inhabitants 
into barbarism. 

The difference between our opinions, as detailed in the brief and 
very imperfect sketch which we have endeavoured to trace, and 
those of Mr Lewis, consists in the importance we attach to the use of 
thyme as the characteristic feature of the languages in which it was 
successively employed ; ; in the colouring which we think was given 
by the Arabian writers to the literature of western Europe ; “and, 
above all, in the broad and emphatical distinction between the 
two dialects of the Romance Provencale and the Romance I’ran- 
coise. ‘The former extended over a very considerable space, and 
was universally employed by 

‘ The classics of an age that heard of none ;’— 

but the periods of its ripeness and decay were almost coincident. 
The latter, limited in its extent, and tardy in its formation, was 
destined, when refined by learning, exalted by eloquence, and 
invigorated by philosophy, to become the social language of 
civilized Europe. In conclusion, we must repeat our strong 
sense of the merit of this work, and our admiration of that gene- 
rous love of literature which inspired it, and which gives the 
promise that we may be indebted to it for other valuable pro- 
ductions, 


‘ 
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Anr. VII Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics as a part of 
a Liberal Education. By the Rev. Wittiam Wuewett, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of ‘Trinity College. 8vo. Cambridge : 
1835. 

\ 7 saw the announcement of this pamphlet with no ordinary 

interest—from the subject—from the place of publication 

—and from the author. 

The subject is one of great importance in the science of 
education. Whether, and to what extent, the study of mathe- 
matics conduces to the developement of the higher f faculties, is a 
question which, though never adequately discussed, has been 
very confidently and very variously decided, The stream of 
opinions, and the general practice of the E ‘uropean schools and 
universities, allow to that study, at best, only a subordinate 
utility as a mean of liberal education ;—that is, an education in 
which the individual is cultivated not as an instrument towards 
some ulterior end, but as an end unto himself alone; in other 
words, in which hie absolute perfection as a man, not his relative 
dexterity as a professional man, is the scope immediately i in view. 
But, at the same time, it cannot be denied, that signs of a revo- 
lutionary tendency in popular opinion regarding the objects and 
the end of education, are, in this nation at least, becoming daily 
more and more obtrusive; and as the extended study of mathe- 
matics is that mainly proposed in lieu of the ancient branches 
of discipline which our innovators would retrench, a professed 
enquiry, like the present, into the influence of this study on the 
intellectual habits, comes invested, independently of its general 
importance, with a certain local and temporary interest. 

But the centre from which it proceeds enhances also the inter- 
est of the publication. In opposition to the general opinion of 
the learned world—in opposition to the practice of all other uni- 
versities, past or present—in opposition even to the intention of 
its founders and legislators, the University of Cambridge stands 
alone in making mathematical science the principal object of the 
whole liberal education it affords ; and mathematical skill the sole 
condition of the one tripos of its honours, and the necessary pass- 
port to the other :—thus restricting to the narrowest proficiency 
all places of distinction and emolume nt in university and college, 
to which such honours constitute a claim ;—thus also le aving the 
immense majority of its alumni without incitement, and the ‘most 
arduous and important studies void of encouragement and reward. 
It is true, indeed, that the effect of this contracted t endeney of the 
public university is, insome degree, tempered by certain favour- 
able accidents in the constitution of more than one of its private 
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colleges ; but with every allowance for petty and precarious coun- 
teraction, and latterly for some very inadequate legislation, the 
University of Cambridge, unless it ean demonstrate that mathe- 
matical study is the one best, if not the one exclusive mean of a 
general evolution of our faculties, must be held to have esta- 
blished and maintained a scheme of discipline, more partial and 
inadequate than any other which the history of education records. 
That no Cambridge mathematician has yet been found to essay 
this demonstration so necessary for his university, so honourable 
to his science, has always appeared to us a virtual admission that 
the thesis was incapable of defence. A treatise, therefore, ap- 
parently on the very point, and by a distinguished member of the 
university, could not fail of engaging our attention ; and this, 
whether it proposed to defend the ac ‘tual practice of the seminary, 
or to urge the expediency of a reform. 

From | the character of its author, the pamphlet before us like- 
wise comes recommended by no mean claim to consideration. 
Mr Whewell has already, by his writings, approved to the world, 
not only his extensive acquirements in mathematical and physical 
science, but his talent as a vigorous and independent thinker. 
‘Toa narrower circle, he is known as the princips al public tutor of 
the principal college of his university ; and in this rele ation, his zeal, 
and knowledge, and ability have concurred in raising him to an 
enviable eminence. ‘Though more peculiarly distinguished by 
his publications in that department of science so exclusively pa- 
tronised by the university, he has yet shown at once his intelligence 
and liberality, by amplifyi ing the former circle of studies pursued 
in the college under his direction ; and, in particular, we are in- 
formed that he has exerted his influence in awakening a new 
spirit for the cultivation of mental P shilosophy ; in which depart- 
ment he has already introduced, or is in the course of introducing, 
a series of more appropriate authors than those previously in use.* 

In these cireumstances it was with more than usual expectation 
that we received Mr Whewell’s pamphlet. _ Its perusal—must we 
say it?—has disappointed us. The confession is unavoidable. 
The very respect we entertain for the character and talents of 
the author compels us to be plain rather than pleasant with his 
work. As a writer, Mr Whewell has long out-grown the need of 
any critical dandling ; the question he agitates is far too serious 
to tolerate the bandying of compliments ; his authority, in oppo- 


* We are happy to announce, that the admirable treatise on the His- 
tory of Ethical Philosophy, by Sir James Mackintosh, which forms part 
of the Prolegomena to the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, has lately been published in a separate form, with a Preface | by Mr 
Whewell, containing an excellent view of its leading object sand doc- 
trines, 
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sition to our conviction, is too imposing to allow of quarter to 
his reasoning ; whilst we are confident that he is himself too sincere 
a champion of truth, to accept of any favour but what the interest of 
truth demands. 

We say that we are disappointed with the pamphlet, and this 
on sundry accounts. We are dis :ppointed, certainly, that its au- 
thor did not here advocate for the unive rsity the liberal views which 
he had already extended to his college. But taking it for a vindi- 
cation of mathematical study, as the prine ipal mean in the cultiva- 
tion of the reasoning faculty »——Supposing also that the reasoning 
faculty is that whose cultivation is chiefly to be encouraged in the 
liberal education of a university, —considering it, in a word, from its 
own point of view alone, we say that we are disappointed with it, as 
failing signally in the accomplishment of what it proposes, In 
fact, had our opinion not previously been decided on the question, 
the perusal of this argument in defence of mathematical study 
would have only tended to persuade us of its comparative inu- 
tility, 

Before entering on details, it is proper here, once for all, to pre- 
mise, the first place, that the question does not regard the 
value of mathematical science, considered in itself, but the utility 
of mathematical study, as an exercise of the mind; and in the 
second, that the expediency is not disputed of leaving mathema- 
tics, as a co-ordinate, to find its level among the other branches 
of academical instruction. It is only contended that they ought 
not to be made the principal, far less the exclusive object of encou- 
ragement. We speak not now of professional, but of liberal edu- 
cation; not of that, which makes the mind an instrument for the 
improvement of science, but of this, which makes science an 
instrument for the improvement of the mind. 

Of all our intellectual pursuits, the study of the mathematical 
sciences is the one, whose utility as an intellectual exercise, when 

-arried cove a moderate extent, has been most peremptorily 
denied by the greatest number of the most competent judges ; 
and the arguments on which this opinion is established have 
hitherto been evaded rather than epposed. Some intelligent 
mathematicians, indeed, admit all that has been urged age ainst 
their science as a principal discipline of the mind ; and only con- 
tend that it ought not to be extruded from all place in a scheme 
of liberal education. With these, therefore, we have no contro- 
versy. More strenuous advocates of this study, again, maintain 
that mathematics are of primary importance as a logical exercise 
of reason; but unable to controvert the evidence of its con- 
tracted and partial cultivation of the faculties, they endeavour to 
vindicate the study in general, by attributing its evil influence to 
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some peculiar modification of the science ; and thus hope to avoid 
the loss of the whole, by the vicarious sacrifice of a part. But 
here unfortunately they are not at one. Some are willing to 
surrender the modern analysis as a gymnastic of the mind; con- 
fessing that its very perfection as an instrument of discovery 
unfits it for an instrument of mental cultivation ; its formule 
mechanically transporting the student with closed eyes to the con- 
clusion, whereas the geometrica! construction leads him to the end, 

more circuitously indeed, but by his own exertion, and with a clear 
consciousness of ev ery step in the procedure. Others, on the 
contrary, disgusted with the tedious and complex operations of 
geometry, recommend the algebraic process as that most favour- 
able to the powers of generalization and reasoning; for, concen- 
trating into the narrowest compass the greatest complement of 
meaning, it obviates all irrelevant distraction, and enables the 
intellect to operate for a longer continuance, more energetically, 
securely, and effectually. The arguments in favour of the study, 

thus neutralize each other ; and the reasoning of those who deny 
it more than a subordinate and partial utility, stands not only 
uncontroverted, but untouched. 

Mr Whewell belongs to the class of thorough-going advo- 
cates ; he would maintain the paramount importance of mathe- 
matical study in general ; but willingly allows the worst that has 
been urged against it to be true of certain opinions and prac- 
tices, to which he is opposed. ‘The obnoxious modifications are 
not, however, with: him coincident either with the geometric, or 
with the analytic, method ; but though, we think, if fairly deve- 
loped, his principles would tend to supersede the latter, as he 
has applied them, they merely affect certain alleged abuses in 
both departments of the science. 

We were disappointed i in finding so little said on the general 
argument ; and the special reasoning we must be allowed to dis- 
regard, as we cannot recognise a suspected substance to be whole- 
some food, merely because certain bits of it are admitted to be dead- 
ly poison.—But the general argument is not only brief but incon- 
clusive. A few of the usual ‘generalities we have, i in praise of 
mathematics, and of the logical habits, which it is assumed, that 
they induce; but he controverts none of the grounds, he refers 
to none of the authorities, which go to prove that the tendency 
of a too exclusive study of these sci iences is, absolutely, to dis- 
qualify the mind for observation and common reasoning. We can- 
not now criticise its details, though to some we shall allude in the 
sequel; but the very conception of the argument is vicious, 
Mr Whewell contrasts mathematies and logic, and endeavours 
to establish the high and general importance of the former, by 
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showing their superiority to the latter as a school of practical 
reasoning. Now admitting, what we are far indeed from doing, 
that the merits of the two sciences are fully produced and fairly 
weighed against cach other, still the comparison itself is invalid. 
Logic, by a famous distinction, is divided into Theoretical or Ge- 
neral Logic (ywegis reayuctwr, docens), in so far as it analyzes the 
mere laws of thought; and into Practical or Special Logic 
(év xence, wtens), in so far as it applies these laws to a certain 
matter or class of objects. The former is one, and stands in the 
same common relation to all the sciences; the latter is manifold, 
and stands in proximate relation to this or that particular science, 
with which it is in fact identified. Now, as all matter is either 
necessary or contingent (a distinction which may be here roughly 
assumed to coincide with mathematical and non-mathematical), 
we have thus, besides a theoretical or general logic, two practi- 
‘al or special logies in their highest universality and contrast. 


Theoretical Logic ; 


Practical Logic, as specially ap- Practical Logie, as specially ap- 
plied to Necessary Matter = Ma- plied to Contingent Matter, = 
thematical reasoning ; Philosophy and General reasoning. 

Now, the question which Mr Whewell proposes to handle, is 
—IVhat is the best instrument for educating men to a full de- 
velopement of the reasoning faculty ? and his answer to that ques- 
tion is— Mathematics. But the reasoning faculty of men, being 
in all principally, in most altogether, occupied upon contin- 
gent matter, comprising, what Mr Whewell himself calls, § the 
‘most important employments of the human mind;’ he was 
bound articulately to prove, what certainly cannot be presumed, 
that mathematies (the practical logic of necessary matter) culti- 
vate the reasoning faculty for its employment on contingent 
matter, better than philosophy &c.,—the practical logic of con- 
tingent matter itself. But this he does not even attempt. On the 
contrary, after mistating the custom of ¢ our universities,’ he ac- 
tually overlooks the existence of the practical logie of contingent 
matter altogether ;—then, assuming mathematics, the logic of 
necessary matter, to be the only practical logic in existence, he 
lightly concedes to it the vietory over theoretical logic, on the 
ground, that ‘ reasoning, a practical process, must be taught by 
* practice better than by precept.’ The primary condition and 
the whole difficulty of the problem is thus eluded ; for it beho- 
ved him to have proved, not to have assumed, the paradox—that 
the study of necessary reasoning alone is a better exercise of the 
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habits of probable reasoning, than the practice of probable rea- 
soning itself, and that, also, illustrated by the theory of the laws 
of thought and reasoning in general. We may at once admit 
that theore tical logic realizes its full value only through its prac- 
tical applications. But does it therefore follow, either that a 
useful practice is independent of theory, or that we shall come 
best trained to the hunting-field of probability by assiduous 
locomotion on the railroad of demonstration? But of this here- 
after. 

Having evinced, by this easy process, that mathematics are 
‘a means of forming logic: il habits better than logic itself,’ Mr 
Whewell broaches the important question— 


‘ How far the study thus recommended is justly chargeable with evil 
consequences ?. Does it (he proceeds) necessarily make men too little 
sensible to other than mathematical reasonings? Does it teach them 
to require a kind of fundamental princip les and a mode of deduction 
which are not in reality ear in a of morals or politics, or 


even of natural philosophy ? If it does same it may well unfit men for 
the most important employments - the human mind, &c. ... But is 
this, in fact, usually the case? And if it hap pen sometimes, and some- 


times only, under what circumstances does it occur? ‘This latter ques- 
tion has, I think, important practical bearings, and I shall try to give 
some answer to it. 

‘I would reply, then, that if mathematics be taught in such a man- 
ner that its foundations appear to be laid in arbitrary definitions without 
any corresponding act of the mind ;—or if its first principles be repre- 
sented as borrowed from experience, in such a manner that the whole 
science is empirical only ;—or if it be held forth as the highest perfec- 
tion of the science to reduce our knowledge to extremely general pro- 
positions and processes, in which all particular ¢ cases are included ;—so 
studied, it may I conceive, unfit the mind for dealing with other kinds 
of truth. —P. 8 


The letahiaatd and illustration of these three propositions 
occupy the remainder of the pamphlet. 

Now it will be observed that Mr Whewell does not here or 
elsewhere, attempt any vindication of mathematics from those 
charges to which it is thus acknowle dged to be obnoxious; for it 
is no defence of the s tudy in gener ral, ; against which alone these 
accusations have from all ages been advanced, to admit, nay, 
to exaggerate, the evil tendency of certain petty recent opinions, 
wholly uncontemplated by the accusers. 

The principal value of Mr Whewell’s pamphlet lies in the 
special illustrations of the first and third heads. ‘There the ma- 
thematician is within his sphere. On these we should not have 
been indisposed to offer some remarks; but the technical nature 
of the subject could not interest the general reader; and the 
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Rabbinic apophthegm reminds us, Dies brevis, et opus multum, 
et paterfamilias urget. 

The second head, in which Mr Whewell trenches on philoso- 
phy, we cannot altogether overlook. 

‘I will not suppose,’ he says, ‘ that any person who has paid any atten- 
tion to mathematics does not see clearly the difference between necessary 
truths and empirical facts; between the evidence of the properties of a 
triangle, and that of the general laws of the structure of plants. The 
peculiar character of mathematical truth is, that it is necessarily and in- 
evitably true; and one of the most important lessons which we learn 
from our mathematical studies is a knowledge that there are such truths, 
and a familiarity with their form and character. 

‘ This lesson is not only lost, but read backwards, if the student is 
taught that there is no such difference, and that mathematical truths 
themselves are learnt by experience. I can hardly suppose that any 
mathematician would hold such an opinion with regard to geometrical 
truths, although it has been entertained by metaphysicians of no incon- 
siderable acuteness, as Hume. We might ask such persons how Expe- 
rience can show, not only that a thing zs, but that it must be ; by what 
authority she, the mere recorder of the actual occurrences of the past, 
pronounces upon all possible cases, though as yet to be tried hereafter 
only, or probably neyer. Or, descending to particulars; when it is 
maintained that it is from experience alone that we know that two 
straight lines cannot enclose space, we ask, who ever made the trial, and 
how ? and we request to be informed in what way he ascertained that 
the lines with which he made his experiment were accurately straight. 
The fallacy is in this case, 1 conceive, too palpable to require to be dwelt 
upon.’ —P, 32. 


Now, in the first place, it is wholly beyond the domain of 
mathematics to enquire into the origin and nature of their prin- 
ciples. Mathematics, as Plato* observes, and Proclus,f are 
founded on hypotheses, of which they can render no account ; and 
for this reason, the former even denies them the denomination of 
Science. ‘ The geometer, gua geometer’ (says Aristotle,) * can 
* attempt no discussion of his principles ;’{ and Seneca observes 
that * The mathematical is, so to speak, a superficial science ; it 
‘ builds on a borrowed site, and the principles, by aid of which 
‘it proceeds, are not its own: philosophy begs nothing from 
‘ another; it rears its own edifice from its own soil..4 These 
authorities represent the harmonious opinion of philosophers and 
mathematicians, of ancient and of modern times. 


* De Repub. L. vi. and L. vii. + In Euclid. L. i. p. 22, 
{ Post. Analyt. L. i. ¢. 12, § 3. Compare Phys. L. i. ¢. 2, text 8. 
{ Lpist, Ixxxviii, 
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But, in the second place, if a mathematician know so little of 
his province as to make such an inroad into that of the philoso- 
pher, we cannot for our life imagine how a metaphysical flourish 
at the head of a mathematical system can affect the treatment 
of the science, and through that affect the mind of the student. 
We doubt, indeed, whether a mathematician in a hundred has 
ever possessed an opinion, far less the right to an opinion, on 
the matter. 

In the third place, what are we to think of the assumption, 
that the study of mathematics is requisite to make us aware of the 
existence of necessary truths? ‘That certain judgments there 
are which we are compelled to recognise as necessary, is a fact 
that was never unknown to, was never denied by, any rational 
being. Whether these necessary judgments are truths, has been 
indeed doubted by certain philosophers ; but of this doubt mathe- 
matics can afford us no solution,—no proper materials for a 
solution. The very propositions on which these sciences build 
their whole edifice of demonstration, are as well known by the 
tyro when he opens his Euclid, as by the veteran Euler or La- 
place; nay, they are possessed, even in prior property, by the 
philosopher, to whom, indeed, the mathematician must look for 
their vindication and establishment. 

But, in the fourth place, if Mr Whewell ‘ can hardly suppose 
* that any mathematician would hold the opinion that mathe- 
* matical truths are learned from experience,’ we cannot under- 
stand why he takes the trouble of writing this treatise against 
such an opinion as actually held, and held by a whole ‘ school of 
‘mathematics ?? Perhaps, he means by ‘any mathematician ’— 
any mathematician worthy of the name. But then if this ‘ school 
‘of mathematics’ be so contemptible, why write, and that so 
seriously, against them ? ‘This, we may observe, is not the only 
contradiction in the pamphlet we have been wholly unable to 
reconcile. 

But, in the fifth place, this contrast itself is an error. In regard 
to the exculpation of the mathematicians, we need look no farther 
than to the late Sir John Leslie for its disproof. ‘ Geometry’ 
(says that truly original thinker, who surely was a mathematician) 
‘is thus founded likewise on observation; but of a kind so 
* familiar and obvious, that the primary notions which it furnishes 
‘might seem intuitive. * As to the inculpation of the metaphy- 
sicians,—why was Locke not mentioned in place of Hume? If 


Rudiments of Plane Geometry, p. 18; and more fully in Elements 
of Geometry and of Geometrical Analysis, p. 453. 
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Hume did advance such a doctrine, he only sceptically took up 
what Locke dogmatically laid down. But Locke himself received 
this opinion from a mathematician; for this part of his philoso- 
phy he borrows from Gassendi: and, what is curious, he here 
deserts the schoolman from whom he adopted, as the basis 
of his philosophy, the twofold origin of knowledge, Sense and 
Reflection ; for the unacknowledged master maintains on this, 
as on many other questions, opinions far more profound than 
those of his disciple. But in regard to Hume, Mr Whewell is 
wholly wrong. So far is that philosopher from holding ¢ that 
* geometrical truths are learnt by experience,’ that, while rating 
mi athematics al science, as a study, at a very low account, he was 
all too acute to countenance so crude an opinion in regard to its 
foundation ; and, in fact, is celebrated for maintaining one pre- 
cisely the reverse. On this point he was neither sensualist nor 
sceptic, but deserted Locke and Aenesidemus to encamp with 
Leibnitz. 

In the sixth place, the quality of necessity is correctly stated 
by Mr Whewell as the criterion of a pure or @ priori knowledge. 
So far, however, from this being a truism always familiar to ma- 
thematicians, it only shows that Mr Whewell has himself been 
recently dipping into the Kantian philosophy; of which he here 
adduces a famous principle and one of the ordinary illustrations. 
‘he principle was indeed enounced by Leibnitz, in whom ma- 
thematics may assert a share; but that philosopher failed to carry 
it out to its most important applications. In his philosophy, our 
conceptions of Space and Time are derived from experience. 
We can trace it also obscurely in Descartes, and several of the 
older metaphysicians ; but assuredly it was nothing ‘ palpable,’ 
nothing to which the mathematici ians can lay claim. On this 
principle, as first evolved by Kant, Space and Time are merely 
modifications of the mind, and mathematies thus only conversant 
about necessary thoughts—thoughts which can even make no 
pretension to truth and ob jective reality. Are the foundations of 
the science thus better laid ?—But to more important matters. 

It is an ancient and universal observation, that different studies 
cultivate the mind to a different developement ; and as the end of 
a liberal education is the general and harmonious evolution of 
its capacities in their relativ e subordination, the folly has accord- 
ingly been long and generally denounced, which would attempt 
to “accomplish this result by the partial application of certain par- 
tial studies. And not only has the eflect of a one-sided disc ‘ipline 
been remarked upon the ‘mind in general, in the disproportioned 
developement of one faculty at the expense of others; it has been 
equally observed in the exclusive cultivation of the same faculty 
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to some special energy, or in relation to some’ particular class of 
objects. Of this no one had a clearer perception than Aristotle ; 
and no one has better illustrated the evil effects of such a culti- 
vation of the mind, on all and each of its faculties. 

‘ The capacity,’ he says, ‘ of receiving knowledge is modified by the 
habits of the recipient mind. For, as we have been habituated to learn, 
do we deem that every thing ought to be taught; and the same object 
presented in an unfamiliar manner, strikes us not only as unlike it- 
self, but, from want of custom, as comparatively strange and unknown. 
For the accustomed is the better known. How great indeed is the in- 
fluence of custom is manifested in the laws; in which the fabulous and 
puerile exert a greater influence, through habit, than, through knowledge, 
the true and the expedient. Some, therefore (who have been over- 
much accustomed to mathematical studies), will only listen to one who 
demonstrates like a mathematician ; others (who have exclusively culti- 
vated analogical reasoning) require the employment of exam; ples ; while 
others, again (whose imagination has been exercised at the « pense of 


judgment), deem it enough to adduce the testimony of a poet. Some 


are satisfied only with an exact treatment of every subject ; to others, 
again, from a trifling disposition, or an impotence of continued thought, 
the exact treatment of any is irksome. We ought, therefore, to be 
educated to the different modes and amount of evidence which the differ- 
ent objects of our knowledge admit.’ 

And again— 

“It is the part of a well-educated man to require that measure of ac- 
curacy in every discussion, which the nature of its object-matter allows ; 
for it would not be more absurd to tolerate a persuasive mathematician, 
than to astrict an orator to demonstration. But every one competently 


judges in the matters with which he is conversant. Of these, therefore, 


he is a good judge,—in‘each, he who has a disciplined in each, abso- 
lutely, he who has been disciplined in all.” 

But the difference between different selias. in their contracting 
influence, is great. Some exercise, and consequently develope, 
perhaps, one faculty on a single phasis, or to a low degree; 
whilst others, from the v: wiety of objects and relations they pre- 
sent, calling into strong and unexclusive activity the w hole circle 
of the higher powers, “mi: iy almost pretend to accomplish alone 
the work of catholic education. 


Metaph. |. ii. ( AaAga vo caarrov) c. 3, text 14. 

t Eth. Nicom., |. 1. Cs 3. The text uniy ersally rec eived ( Exasos 0: xgives 
HAAG S a yivarHss, nal TOUTMY Esty aryadlos xesTnS. nae exasoy hed o wewas supetvos” 
amrws O26 megs wey memotsdiveetves ), I is at once defective and tautological. 
The cause of the corruption is manifest; the emendation simple and, 
we think, certain. “Excess 02 xeivis narars oe yondonss sou'tay ce’ ésiv gryabes 
Hest sy Kel sncesor, anal tnasoy mimasdeveecvos, &mAWs D3, 6 mtg Way Wimasdgyeetvos. 
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If we consult reason, experience, and the common testimony 
of ancient and modern times, none of our intellectual studies tend 
to cultivate a smaller number of the faculties, in a more partial 
manner, than mathematics. This is acknowledged by every 
writer on education of the least pretension to judgment and expe- 
rience ; nor is it denied even by those who are the most decidedly 
opposed to their total banishment from the sphere of a liberal 
instruction. Germany is the country which has far distanced 
every other in the theory and practice of education; and the 
three following testimonies may represent the actual state of 
opinion in the three kingdoms of the Germanic union which stand 
the highest in point of intelligence—Prussia, Bavaria, and Wir- 
temberg. 

‘Itis asked’ (says Bernhardi, one of the most intelligent and experien- 
ced authorities on education to be found in Prussia), it is asked, Do 
mathematics awaken the judgment, the reasoning faculty, and the under- 
standing in general to an all-sided activity? We are compelled to 
answer,—No. For they do this only in relation to a knowledge of 
quantity, neglecting altogether that of quality. Further, is this mathe- 
matical evidence, is this coincidence of theory and practice, actually found 
to hold in the other branches of our knowledge? The slightest survey 
of the sciences proves the very reverse ; and teaches us that mathematics 
tend necessarily to induce that numb rigidity into our intellectual life, 
which, pressing obstinately straight onwards to the end in view, takes no 
heed or account of the means by which, in different subjects, it must be 
differently attained.’* 

The second authority we quote, is that of the distinguished 
philosopher who has long so beneficially presided over the 
Royal Institute of Studies in Munich. 

‘ Mathematics and grammar (says Von Weiller), differ essentially 
from each other, in respect to their efficiency, as general means of intel- 
lectual cultivation. The former have to do only with the intuitions of 
space and time, and are, therefore, even in their foundation, limited to a 
special department of our being ; whereas the latter, occupied with the 
primary notions of our intellectual life in general, is co-extensive with 
its universal empire. On this account, the grammatical exercise of mind 
must, if beneficially applied, precede the mathematical. And thus are we 
to explain why the efficiency of the latter does not stretch so widely 
over our intellectual territory; why it never developes the mind on so 
many sides; and why, also, it never penetrates so profoundly. By 
mathematics, the powers of thought are less stirred up in their inner 


* Ansichten, &c., i.e. Thoughts on the Organization of Learned 
Schools, by A. F. Bernhardi, Doctor of Philosophy, Director and Profes- 
sor of the Frederician Gymnasium, in Berlin, and Member of the Consisto- 
rial Council, 1818, 
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essence, than drilled to outward order and severity ; and, consequently, 
manifest their education more by acertain forma) precision, than through 
their fertility and depth. This truth is even signally confirmed by the expe- 

rience of our own institution. The best of our former Real scholars, when 
brought into collation with the Latin scholars could, in general, hardly 
compete with the most middling of these—not merely 4 in matters of lan- 
guage, but in every thing which demanded a more de veloped faculty of 
thought.’* 


The third witness whom we call, is one, be it remarked, with 
a stronger bias to realism, in the higher instruction, than is of 
late, after the experience of the past, easily to be found in Ger- 
many. 


‘ We shall first of all edmit (says Klumpp), that mathematics only 
cultivate the mind on a single phasis. Their object is merely form and 
quantity. They thus remain, as it were, only on the surface of things, 
without reaching their essential qualities, or their internal and far more 
important relations—to the feelings, namely, and the will—and conse- 
quently without determining the higher fac ulties to activity. So, like- 
wise, on the other hand, the memory and imagination remain in a great 
measure unemployed ; so that, strictly speaking, the understi anding alone 
remains to them, and even this is cultivated and pointed only in one 
special direction. ‘To a many-sided culture,—to an all-sided harmonious 
excitation and developement of the many various powers, they can make 
no pretension. This, too, is strongly confirmed by experience, inas- 
much as many mere mathematicians, however learned and estimable 
they may be, are still notorious for a certain one-sidedness of mind, and 
for a want of practical tact. If, therefore, mathematical instruc- 
tion is to operate beneficially as a mean of mental cultivation, the 
chasms which it leaves must be filled up by other objects of study, and 
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* From a Dissertation ace ompany ing the Annual Report of the Royal 
Institute of Studies, i in Munich, for the year 1822, by its Director, C ajetan 
von Weiller, Priy y Counsellor, Perpetual Secretary of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, &c. This testimony is worthy of attention, not merely 
on account of the high talent, knowledge, and experience of the witness, 
but because it hints at the result of a disastrous experiment made by 
authority of Government throughout the schools of an extensive king- 
dom ;—an experiment of which certain empirics would recommend a 
repetition amongst ourselves. But the experiment, which in schools 
organized and controlled like these of Bavaria, could be at once arrested 
when its evil tendency was sufliciently apparent, would, in schools cir- 
cumstanced like ours, end only, either in their ruin, or in their conver- 
sion from inadequate instruments of a higher cultivation to effective en- 
gines of a disguised barbarism. We may endeavour, erelong, to prevent 
the experience of other nations from being altogether unprofitable to our- 
selves, 

Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 
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that harmonious evolution of the faculties procured, which our learned 
schools are bound to propose as their necessary end,’ * 

‘To the same general fact, we shall add the testimony of one of 
the shrewdest of human ae ‘rvers.—* This also’ (says Goethe, in 
a letter to Zelter) ‘ shows me more and more distinetly, Ww hat I 
* have long in secret been aware of, that the cultivation afforded 
‘ by the mathematics i is, in the highest degree, one-sided and con- 
‘ tracted. Nay, Voltaire does not hesitate somewhere to affirm, 
* «jai toujours remarqué que la géometrie laisse esprit ou elle 
‘le trouve.” Franklin, also, has clearly and explicitly enounced 
* his particular aversion for mathematicians ; as he found them, in 
‘ the intercourse of society, insupportable from their trifling and 
* captious spirit.’t 

Kven D’Alembert, the mathematician, and professed encomiast 
of the mathematics, cannot deny the charge that they freeze and 
parch the mind: but he endeavours to evade it. ‘ We shall con- 
* tent ourselves with the remark, that if mathematics (as is as- 
* serted with sufficient reason) only make straight the minds which 
‘are without a bias, so they only dry up and chill the minds 

‘ already prepared for this operation by nature. { Yet what a 
confession! ‘The Cambridge Catholicon is thus a dose which 
never bestows health, but te nds to evolve the seeds of disease. 

Nay, Descartes, the greatest mathematician of his age, and 
in spite of his mathematics, also its greatest philosopher, was con- 
vineced from his own consciousness, that these sciences, however 
valuable as an instrument of external science, are absolutely per- 
nicious as a mean of internal culture. ‘ It was now a long 
‘ time’ (says Baillet, his biographer under the year 1623, the 28th 
of the philosopher) ‘ since he had been convinced of the small 

‘ utility of the mathematics, especially when studied on their own 


* account, and not applied to other things. ‘There was nothing, 
‘in fact, which appeared to him more futile than to occupy our- 
‘ 


selves with simple numbers and imaginary figures, as if it were 
* proper to confine ourselves to these trifles (bagatelles) without 
carrying our view beyond, ‘There even seemed to him in this 
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Die Gelehrten Schulen, &c., i. e. * Learned Schools, according to 
the principles of a genuine humanism, and the demands of the age. By 
F. W. Klumpp, Professor in the Royal Gymnasium of Stuttgurt.’ 
1829, vol. ii, p. 41. An interesting account of the seminary estab- 
lished on Klumpp’s principles, by the King of Wirtemberg, at his plea- 
sure palace of Stetten, in a is to be found in the Conversations 
Lexicon fuer neuesten Zeit. i. p. 727. 

Briefwechsel Zwischen Goethe und Zelter, 1833, i. p. 430, 
t Melanges, t. iv. p. 184, ed, 1763 
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‘ something worse than useless. His maxim was, that such ap- 

* plication ‘insensibly disaccustomed us to the use of our reason, 
‘ and made us run the danger of losing the path which it traces.’ 
(Cartesii Lib. de Directione » Ingenii, Regula 4, MS.)—‘ In a letter 
* to Mersenne, written in 1680, M. Des Cartes recalled to him that 
‘ he had renounced the study of mathematics for many years; and 
‘ that he was anxious not to lose any more of his time in the barren 
‘ operations of geometry and arithmetic, studies which never lead 
* to any thing important.’—Speaking of the general character of 
the philosopher, Baillet adds, ¢ In regard to the rest of mathe- 
‘matics [he had just spoken of astronomy, which Descartes 
thought, ‘ though he dreamt in it himself, only a loss of time,’], 
‘ those who know-the rank which he held above all mathem: iti. 
‘ cians, ancient and modern, will agree that he was the man in 
* the world best qualified to judge them. We have observed that, 

‘ after having studied them to the bottom, he had renounced those 
‘ of no use for the conduct of life, and the solace of mankind.’* 
We shall refer to Descartes again. 

How opposite are re habitudes of mind which the study of 
the mathematical and the study of the philosophical sciences re- 
quire and cultivate, has attracted the attention of observers from 
the most ancient times. The principle of this contrast lies in 
their different objects, in their different ends, and in the different 
modes of consider ing their objects ;—differences in the sciences them= 
selves, which calling forth, in their cultivators, difierent faculties, 
or the same faculty i in different ways and degrees, determine de- 
velopements of thought so dissimilar, that in the same individual 
a capacity for the one class of sciences has, not without reason, 
been considered as detracting from his qualification for the other. 

Asto their ohjects.—In the first place, the mathematical sciences 
are limited to the relations of quantity alone, or, to speak more 
correctly, to the one relation of quantitie s—equality and inequality ; 
the philosophical sciences, on the contrary, are astricted to none 
of the categories, are coextensive with existence and its modes, 
and circumscribed only by the capacity of the human intellect 
itself. In the second place, mathematics take no account of 
things, but are conversant solely about notions; and their whole 
science is contained in the separation, conjunction, and comparison 
of these. Philosophy, on the other hand, is mainly occupied with 
realities ; it is the science of a real existence, not merely of a 
conceived existence. 

As to their ends, and their procedure to these ends—Truth 


—_—_— 








* La Vie de Descartes, P. i. pp. 111, 112, 225, P. ii p. 481, 
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or knowledge is, indeed, the scope of both; but the kind of know- 
ledge proposed by the one is very different from that proposed by 
the other. In mathematics, the whole principles are given; in 
philosophy, the greater nuslen are to be sought out ‘and esta- 
blished, In the former, the given principles are both material 
and formal, that is, they afford at once the conditions of the con- 
struction of the science, and of our baawedge of that con- 
struction (principia essendi et cognoscendi). In the latter, the 
given principles are only formal—only the logical conditions of 
the abstract possibility of knowledge. In ~mathem: ities, the 
whole science is virtually contained in its data ; it is only the 
evolution of a potential knowledge into an actual, and its proce- 
dure is thus merely explicative. ‘In philosophy, the science is not 
contained in data; its principles are merely the rules for our conduct 
in the quest, the proof, and the arrangement of knowledge : it is 
a transition from absolute ignorance to science, and its procedure 
is therefore ampliative. In mathematics we alw ays depart from 
the definition ; in philosophy, with the definition we usually end. 
Mathematics know nothing of causes; the research of causes is 
philosophy ; the former display only the that (ro or); the latter 
mainly investigates the why (70 did). ‘The truth of mathematics 
is the harmony of thought and thought ; the truth of philosophy 
is the harmony of thought and existence.—Hence the absurdity 
of all applications of the mathematical method to philosophy. 
It is, however, proximately i in the different modes of considering 
their objects that mathematics and philosophy so differently culti- 
vate the mind. In the first place, without entering on the meta- 
physical nature of Space and ‘Time, as the basis of concrete and 
discrete qué antities, of geometry and arithmetic, it is sufficient to 
say that Space and Time, as the ne cessary conditions of thought, 
are, severally, to us absolutely one; and each of their sapien. 
tions, though apprehended as singular in the act of conscious- 
ness, is, at the same time, recognised as virtually, and in effect, 
universal. Mathematical science, therefore, whose conceptions 
(as number, figure, motion) are exclusively modifications of these 
fundamental forms, separately or in combination, does not esta- 
blish their universality on any @ posteriori process of abstraction 
and generalization ; but at once contemplates the general in the 
particular. ‘The universal notions of philosophy, on the contrary, 
are, With a few great exceptions, generalizations from experience ; 
and as the universal constitutes the rule under which the philoso- 
pher thinks the individual, philosophy consequently, the reverse 
of mathematics, views the particular in the general. 
In thesecond place, in mathematics, quantity, when not divorced 
from form, is itself really presented to the intellect in a lucid 
image of imagination, or in a sensible diagram ; and the quanti- 
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ties which cannot thus be distinctly construed to imagination and 
sense, are, as only syntheses of unity, repetitions of identity, 
adequately, though conventionally, denoted in the vicarious com- 
bination of a few simple sy mbols. ‘Thus both in geometry, by 
an ostensive construction, “and in arithmetic and algebra, bya 
symbolical, the intellect is relieved of all effort in the support and 
presentation of its objects ; and is therefore left to operate upon 
these in all the ease and security with which it considers the con- 
crete realities of nature. Philosophy, on the contrary, is princi- 
pally occupied with those general notions which are thought by the 
intellect but are not to be pictured by the imagination ; and yet, 
though thus destitute of the light and definitude of mathe ‘matical 
conceptions, philosophy is allowed no adequate language of its 
own; and the common language, in its vagueness and insufli- 
ciency, does not afford to its unimaginable abstractions that 
guarantee and support, which, though less wanted, is fully ob- 
tained by its rival science, in the absolute equivalence of mi athe- 
matical thought and mathematical expression. 

In the third place, mathematics, departing from certain original 
hypotheses, and these hypotheses exclusively determining every 
movement of their procedure, and the images or the vicarious 
symbols about which they are conversant being clear and simple, 
the deductions of these sciences are apodictic or demonstrative ; 
that is, the possibility of the contrary is at every step seen to be 
excluded in the very comprehension of the terms. On the other 
hand, in philosophy (with the exception of the science of logic), 
and in our reasoning in general, such demonstrative certainty is 

rarely to be attained ; probable certainty, that is, where we are 
never conscious of the impossibility of the contrary, is all that 
can be compassed ; and this also, not being internally evolved 
from any fundamental data, must be sought | for, collected, and 
applied from without. 

From this general contrast it will easily be seen how an exces- 
sive study of the mathematical sciences not only does not prepare, 
but absolutely incapacitates the mind, for those intellectual ener- 
gies which philosophy and life require. We are thus disqualified 
for observation either internal or external—for abstraction and 
generalization—and for common reasoning ; and disposed to the 
alternative of blind credulity or irrational scepticism. 

That mathematics, in which the objects are purely ideal, in 
which the principles are given, in which, from these principles, 
the whole science is independently developed, and in which de- 
velopement the student is, as Aristotle expresses it, not an actor, 
but a mere spectator ;—that mathematics can possibly in their 
study educate to any active exercise of the powers of observation, 
either as reflected upon ourselves or as directed on the affairs of 
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life, and the phzenomena of nature, will not, we presume, be main- 
tained. But of this again. 

That they do not cultivate the capacity of generalization is 
equally apparent. The ostensive figures of Geometry are no 
abstractions—but concrete forms of imagination or sense; and 
the highest praise, accorded by the most philosophical mathema- 
ticians, to the symbolical notation of arithmetic and algebra, is, 
that it has relieved the mind of all intellectual effort, by substi- 
tuting a sign for a notion, and a mechanical for a mental pro- 
cess. In mathematics, genus and species are hardly known. 

Geometry indeed has been justly considered as cultivating 
rather the lowest degree of the imagination* than any higher 
power of the understanding. ‘ The geometer’ (says Philoponus) 
* considers the divisible forms in the imagination ; for he uses his 
‘ imagination as his board.’t * Thoserejoice’ (says Albertus Mag- 
nus), ‘in the mathematical sciences whose organ of imagination for 
* receiving figures is temperately dry and warm.’ ‘ Among philoso- 
* phers’ (says Fracastorius, the mathematician, the philosopher, 
the poet) ‘some delight to investigate the causes and substances of 
* things, and these are the philosophers properly so called. Others 
‘again, enquiring into the relations of certain accidents, are 
‘ chiefly occupied about these, such as numbers and figures, and, 
‘in general, guantities. These latter are principally potent in the 
* faculty of imagination, and in that part of the brain which lies 
* towards its centre; this, therefore, they have hot, and capa- 
* cious, and excellently conservative. Hence, they imagine well 
‘ how things stand in their wholes and in relation to each other. 
* But we have said that every one finds pleasure in those func- 
* tions which he is capable of performing well. Wherefore, these 
‘ principally delight in that knowledge which is situate in the 
‘imagination, and they are denominated mathematicians.’ 
Though no believers in Gall, there can, however, we think, 
be no doubt that in the same individual there are very different 


awe — ens —— 


* In this country, the term Jmagination has latterly been used in a 
more contracted signification, as expressive of what has been called the 
creative or productive imagination alone. Mr Stewart has even bestowed 
on the reproductive imagination the term Conception ;—happily, we do 
not think ; as both in grammatical propriety, and by the older and cor- 
recter usage of philosophers, this term is convertible with general notion, 
and in this sense is admirably rendered by the Begriff (the grasping up) 
of the Germans. 

+ In Aristot. de Anima, Sign. B. iv. ed. Trincavelli, 1535.— 
(Aristot. 1. i. text 16.) 

t In Metaph. Aristot. L. 1. tract i. c. 5. 

{{ De Intellectione, L. ii. Opera, f, 148, ed 3, Venet. 1584, 
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degrees of imagination for different objects ; and of these one of 
the most remar kable i is, the peculiar capacity possessed by certain 
persons of presenting and retaining quantities s and numbers—the 
condition of a mathematical genius. ‘ The study of mathema- 
* tics’ (says Descartes, and he frequently repeats the observation) 
* principally exercises the imagination in the consideration of 
‘ figures and motions.’* Nay, on this very ground, he explains 
the i incapacity of ane for philosophy . * That part of 
‘the mind,’ says he, in a letter to Father Mersenne, § viz., the 
imagination, which is principally conducive to a skill j in mathe- 

matics, is of greater detriment than service for metaphysical 
speculations.’ t Sir Kenelm Digby acutely says, ‘ I may observe, 
as our countryman Roger Bacon did long ago, that those stu- 
dents, who busy themselves much with such notions as reside 
wholly in the Fantasie, do hardly ever become idoneous for 
abstracted metaphysical speculations ; the one having bulkie 
foundation of matter, or of the accidents of it, to settle upon (at 
least with one foot) ; the other flying continually, even to a 
lessening pitch, in the subtile air. And, accordingly, it hath 
been generally noted, that the exactest mathematicians, who 
converse altogether with lines, figures, and other differences of 
quantity, have seldom proved eminent in metaphysics or specu- 
lative divinity ; ; nor again, the professors of these sciences, in 
the other arts. Much less can it be expected that an excellent 
physician, whose fancy is always fraught with the material 
drugs that he pre sscribeth his ape othe scary to compound his medi- 
cines of, and whose hands are inured to the cutting up, and 
eyes to the inspection of anatomized bodies, should easily, and 
with success, flie his thoughts at so towering a game as a pure 
‘ intellect, a separated and unbodied soul.’t t The de ‘pendence of 
mathematics on the lower imagination is recognised in like man- 
ner in the Kantian philosophy and its modifications. 

But the study of mathematical demonstration is mainly recom- 
mended as a practice of reasoning in general, and it is precisely 
as such a practice that its inutility is perhaps the greatest. General 
reasoning is almost exclusively occupied on contingent matter ; 
if mathematical demonstration therefore supplies, as is contended, 
the best exercise of practical logic, it must do this by best ait 
ling us to counteract the besetting tendencies to error, and to 
overcome the principal obstacles in the way of our probable reason- 
ings. Now, the dangers and difficulties of such reasoning lie 
wholly in its form, its vehicle, and its matter. 
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* Lettres, p. i. let. xxx. + Epist. p. ii. ep. xxxiii. 
$ Observations on Sir Thos, Brown’s Religio Medici, sub initio. 
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As to the form, the study of mathematics educates to no saga- 
city in detecting and avoiding the fallacies which originate in the 
thought itself of the reasoner. Demonstration is only demon- 
stration, if the necessity of the one contrary and the impossibility 
of the other be, from the nature of the object-matter itself, abso- 
lutely clear to consciousness at every step of its deduction. Ma- 
thematical reasoning, therefore, as demonstrative, allows no room 
for any sophistry of thought ; the necessity of its matter necessi- 
tates the correctness of its form; and, consequently, it cannot 
forewarn and arm the student against this formidable principle 
of error. Mr Whewell indeed says, that ‘ In mathema- 
‘tics the student is rendered familiar with the most perfect 
‘examples of strict inference ; compelled habitually to fix his 
attention on those conditions on which the cogency of the de- 
monstration depends ; and in the mistaken and imperfect attempts 
at demonstration made by himself or others, he is presented with 
examples of the most natural fallacies, which he sees exposed and 
* corrected.’—(P.5). We must be pardoned for observing that 
we should have wished the connexion of the first clauses of 
this sentence and the last, had been instructed by something 
better than an ‘and’; and that the novel assertions in this 
last itself had been explained and exemplified. Were the 
truth of our argument not sufficiently manifest of itself, we 
might appeal to the fact, noticed by Aristotle and confirmed 
by all subsequent experience, that of the sciences, mathematics 
alone have continued to advance without ‘ shadow of turning,’ 
and even (as far as their proper objects are concerned) without 
dispute. Mathematics have from the first been triumphant over 
the husk ; philosophy is still militant for the kernel. Logic, there- 
fore, as the doctrine of the form of reasoning, so valuable in 
every other subject, is practically valueless in mathematics ; and, 
so far from ‘ forming logical habits better than logic itself,’ as Mr 
Whewell intrepidly asserts, mathematics cannot in this relation 
conduce to * logical habits’ at all. ‘The art of reasoning right is 
assuredly not to be taught by a process in which there is no rea- 
soning wrong. We do not learn to swim in water by previous 
practice in a pool of quicksilver. Yet, if mathematics are to be 
recommended as counteracting our natural tendency to err, why 
not also propose the mercury as counteracting our natural tend- 
ency to sink? Mr Coleridge is right, when he says, ‘ It isa great 
‘ mistake to suppose geometry any substitute for logic.’ * f 
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* Table Talk, i. 16. 
+ Since writing the above, we have met with the following passage 
of Du Hamel:—‘I do not find’ (says that distinguished philosopher 
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But if the study of mathematics do not, as a logical disci- 
pline, warn the reason against the fallacies of thought, does it 
not, as an invigorating exercise of reason itself, fortify that faculty 
against their influence ? ‘To this it is equally incompetent. ‘The 
principles of mathematics are self-evident ; and every transition, 
every successive step in their evolution, is equally self-evident. 
But the mere act of intellect, which an intuitive proposition de- 
termines, is of all mental energies the easiest—the nearest, in fact, 
to a negation of thought altogether. But as every step in mathe- 
matical. demonstration is intuitive, every step in mathematical 
demonstration calls forth an sheslate minimum of thought; and 
as a faculty, is always evolved in proportion to its competent 
degree of exercise, consequently mathematics, in determining 
reason to its fe eblest energy, determines reason to its most limited 
developement. 

In the inertion of this study, the mind, in fact, seldom rises to 
the full consciousness of self-activity. We are here passively 
moved on, almost as much as we spontaneously move. It 
has been well expressed, Mathematicae munus pistrinarium est, 
ad molam enim alligati, vertimur in gyrum aeque atque vertimus. 
The routine of demonstration, in the gymnastic of mind, may, in- 


and mathematician) ‘that geometers are mighty solicitous whether their 
arguments be, in formula, ‘compounded according to logical prescription ; 
oad yet there are none who demonstrate either more precisely or with 
greater conviction. For they usually follow the guidance of nature ; 
descending step by step, from the simpler and more general to the more 
complex, ‘and defining every term, they leave no ambiguity in their 
language. Hence it is that they cannot err in the form ‘of their syllo- 
gisms—for we seldom deviate from logical rules, except when we abuse 
the ambiguity of words, or attribute a different meaning to the middle 
term in the major and in the minor, proposition. It is also the custom 
of geometers to prefix certain self-evident axioms or principles from 
which all that they are subsequently to demonstrate flow. Finally, their 
conclusious are deduced, either from definitions which cannot be called 
in question, or from those principles and propositions known by the light 
of nature, which are styled axioms, or from other already established 
conclusions, which now obtain the cogency of principles. They make no 
troublesome enquiry into the mood or figure of a ns nor lavish 
attention on the rules of logic; for such attention, by averting their 
mind from more necessary objects, would be detrimental rather than ad- 
vantageous. —(De Mente Humana, |. iii.c. 1. Opera, t. ii. p. 351. 

Leibnitz (Opera. t. ii, p. 17) commemorates the notable exploit of 
two zealous, but thick-headed logicians—Herlinus and Dasypodius by 
name—who actually reduced the first six books of Euclid into formal 
syllogisms.—See also Fonseca in Metaph. Aristot. L, ii. c. 3, q.3, sect. 3. 
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deed, be compared to the routine of the treadmill, in the gymnas- 
tic of body. Each determines a single power to a low but 
continuous action ; all, not disabled in the ordinary functions of 
humanity, are qualified to take a part in either; but as few with- 
out compulsion are found to expatiate on the one, so few without 
impulsion are found to make a progress in the other. Both are 
conversant about the necessary ; both depart from data ; of both 
the procedure is by steps ; and in both, the first step being con- 
ceded, the necessity of every other is shown on evidence equally 
intuitive. ‘The one is ever moving, never advancing ; the other 
ever varying to infinity only the expression of the s same iden- 
tity. Both ; are abstract occupations ; and both are thought to 
disqualify for the world ; for though both corrective disciplines, 
a prejudice prevails towards the one, against the moral habits of 
its votaries, towards the other, against their moral reasoning. 
Among many other correspondences, both, in fine, cultivate a 
single ‘intellectual virtue; for both equally educate to a mecha- 
nical continuity of attention ; as in each the scholar is disagree- 
ably thrown out, on the slightest wandering of thought. 
Nor is this facility of mathematics any paradox. * No one, 
‘ almost,’ says Cicero, ‘ seems to have intently applied himself to 
‘ this science, who did not attain in it any proficiency he pleased ;’’ 
* Mathematics are the study of a sluggish intellect,’ says as 
* Helvetian Pliny;’t and W arburton. ‘calls ‘the routine of de- 
‘ monstration the easiest exercise of reason, where much less of 
‘the vigour than of the attention of mind is required to excel.’t 
Among the Greeks in ancient, as in the school of Pestalozzi, and 
others in recent times, mathematics were drawn back to the pri- 
mary elements of education. Among a hundred others, Aristotle 
observes that not youths only, but mere boys easily become 
mathematicians, while yet incapable of practical or speculative 
philosophy.® And in regard to boys, it is acknowledged by one 
of the highest authorities, in education, of our age ¢ that it Is no- 
‘ torious in all schools that the minds which manife st a partiality 
‘for this class of abstract representations, possess the feeblest 
« judgment i in reference to other matters.’ § * ‘The mathematical 
‘genius’ (says the learned Bishop of Avranches, an admirer of 


* De Oratore, L., 4:0. 8 

+ Zuingerus in Ethic. Nicom. L. vi. c. 9. 

t Julian, Pref. Works, iv. p. 345. 

{ Eth. Nic. L. vi. c. 8. 

§ Niemeyer Ueber Pestalozzi, 1810, p. 51. See also Klumpp, wé 
supra, Vol. ii, p. 41. 
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mathematics, and himself no contemptible geometer) ‘ requires 
‘ much phlegm, moderation, attention, and circumspection. All, 
‘ therefore, that goes to the formation of those brilliant minds, to 
‘ whom has been conceded by privilege the title of beaux-esprits, 
‘I mean copiousness, variety, freedom, readiness, vivacity,—all 
‘ this is directly opposed to mathematical operations, which are 
* simple, slow, dry, forced, and necessary.’ 

This leads us to observe, that to minds of any talent, mathe- 
matics are only difficult because they are too easy.—Pleasure i is the 
concomitant of the spontaneous and unimpeded energy of a 
faculty or habit ; and Pain the reflex either of the compulsion of 
a power to operation beyond its due limits, whether in conti- 
nuance or degree, or of the compulsory repression of its spontane- 
ous tendency to action. A study, therefore, will be agreeable, in 
proportion as it affords the conditions of an exercise, spontaneous 
and unimpeded, to a greater number of more energetic faculties ; 
and irksome in proportion as it constrains either to a too intense 
or too protracted activity, or to no activity at all. It is by reason 
of this principle that mathematics are found more peculiarly 
intolerable by minds endowed with the most varied and vigorous 
capacities ; for such minds are precisely those which the study 
mulcts of the most numerous and vivid | pleasures, and punishes with 
the largest proportion of intensest pains. It cannot, certainly, be 
said that the cultivation of these sciences fatigues a single faculty, 
by urging it to an activ ity at any moment too intense; in fact, they 
are felt as irksome, in a great measure, because they do not allow 
even the one power they partially occupy, its highest healthy 
exercise. In mathematics we attain our end—non vi sed saepe 
cadeno. But the continued and monotonous attention they ne- 
cessitate to a long concatenated deduction, each step in the lucid 
series calling forth on the same eternal relation, and to the same 
moderate amount, the same simple exertion sfveanan ;—this, added 
to the inertion to whicli they condemn all the nobler and more 
pleasurable energies of thought, is what renders mathematics, in 
themselves the easiest of all rational studies,—the most ardecws for 
those very minds to which studies in themselves most arduous are 
easiest. 

In mathematics dulness is thus elevated into talent, and 
talent degraded into incapacity. ‘ Those’ (says the Chian 
Aristo) ‘ ‘who occupy themselves with Mathematics to the ne- 
* glect of Philosophy, are like the wooers of Penelope, who, un- 

‘ able to attain the mistress, contented themselves with the 


* Huetiana, ch. 123. 
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‘ maids.’ * Hipponicus, a mathematical genius, and general block- 
head, of whom his pupil, the philosopher Arcesilaus, used to say, 
that his science must have flown into his mouth when yawn- 
ing,f is the representative of a numerous class. ‘ The mathe- 
‘ matician is either a beggar, a dunce, or a visionary, or the 
‘three in one,’ was long an adage in the European schools.{ 
‘ Lourd comme un géometre’§ (dull as a mathematician) has 
also, by the confession of its objects, obtained a proverbial cur- 
rency in the most mathematical (which, be it also remembered, 
was, till lately, the least philosophical) nation of Europe. ¢ A dull 
‘ and patient intellect,’ says Joseph Scaliger, the most learned 
of men, ‘such should be your geometers. A great genius can- 
‘not be a great mathematician.’ || ‘ We see,’ says Roger Bacon, 
a geometer above his age, ‘that the very rudest scholars are 
‘ competent to mathematical learning, although unable to attain 
* to any knowledge of the other sciences.’§ On the other hand, 
to say nothing of less illustrious examples, Bayle, the imper- 
sonation of all logical subtilty, is reported by Le Clere ‘ to have 
* confessed that he could never understand the demonstration of 
‘ the first problem of Euclid ;’ ** and Wolf, ‘ the philologer,’— 
the mightiest master of the higher criticism, we are informed, 
by his biographer and son-in-law, ‘ was absolutely destitute of all 
‘ mathematical capacity ;’ nay, remained firmly convinced (what, 
as gymnasiarch and professor, he had the amplest opportunities of 
veritying) ‘that the more capable a mind was for mathematics, 
‘ the more incapable was it for the other noblest sciences.’ tt 

We are far from meaning hereby to disparage the mathemati- 
eal genius which invents new methods and formule, or new and 
felicitous applications of the old; but this we assert—that the most 
ordinary intellect may, by means of these methods and formule, 
once invented, reproduce and apply, by an effort nearly mechani- 
cal, all that the original genius discovered. The merit of a mathe- 
matical invention is, in fact, measured by the amount of thought 
which it supersedes. It is the highest compliment to the inge- 
nuity of a Pascal, a Leibnitz, and a Babbage, in their invention 





* Stobaei Floril., Tit. iv. 110.—We accept, but do not pledge our- 
selves to defend, the interpretation of the omniscient Gesner. 

} Laert, L. iv. seg. 32. 

{ Alstedii Didactica, c. 12; and Muelleri Paremie Academica, p. 38. 

{| Encyclopédie, t. iv. p. 627. 

|| Scaligerana Secunda, p. Ed. Des Maizeaux. 

§ Opus Majus, P. iv. c. 3. 

** Bibl. Choisie, t. xii. p. 223. 


tt Kortum, Leben Wolfs des Philologen. 1833. Vol. i. p. 23. 
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of the arithmetical machine, that there would not be required in 
those who use it more than the dexterity of a turnspit. The 
algebraic analysis is not an instrument so perfect ; it still requires 
a modicum of mind to work it. 

Unlike their divergent studies, the inventive talents of the 
mathematician and philosopher seem to approximate. ‘To meta- 
physical intellects like those of Descartes and Leibnitz, mathemati- 

cal discovery shows almost as an easy game, Both were illustrious 

inventors, almost as soon as serious students, of the science ; and 
when the former, at the age of forty-two, published the work 
which, embodying his boyish discoveries, determines the grand 
era in the progress of the modern analytic, he had for seventeen 
years, as he expressly tells us, completely forgotten even the 
elementary operations of arithmetic. Yet so far was the puerile 
play of the philosopher i in advance of the veteran study of the 
mathematicians, that it is only about four years, since Fourier 
practically demonstrated how a great principle of Descartes, 
previously unappreciated, affords ‘the best and the most rapid 
method for the analysis of numerical equations. 

In regard to the vehicle: Mathematical language, precise and 
adequate, nay, absolutely convertible with mi athematical thought, 
can afford us no example of those fallacies which so easily arise 
from the ambiguities of ordinary language; its study cannot, 
therefore, it is “evident, supply us with any means of ‘obviating 
those illusions from which it is itself exempt. ‘The contrast of 
mathematics and philosophy, in this respect, is an interesting 
object of speculation ; but, as imitation is impossible, one of no 
practical result. 

In respect of the matter: Mathematics afford us no assistance 
either in conquering the difficulties or in av oiding the dangers 
we encounter in the great field of probabilities in which we live 
and move. 

As to the difficulties: Mathematical demonstration is solely 
occupied in deducing conclusions ; probable reasoning, principally 
concerned in looking out for premises, All mathematical reason- 
ing flows from, and—admitting no tributary streams—can be 
traced back to its original source: principle and conclusion are 
convertible. ‘The most eccentric deduction of the science is only 
the last ring in a long chain of reasoning, which descends, with 
adamentine : necessity, ‘link by link, in one simple series, hom its 
original dependence, In contingent matter, on the contrary, the 
reasoning is comparatively short ; and as the conclusion can 
seldom be securely established on a single antecedent, it is neces- 
sary, in order to realize the adequate amount of evidence, to 
accumulate probabilities by multiplying the media of inference ; 
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and thus to make the same conclusion, as it were, the apex of 
many convergent arguments.* In general reasoning, therefore, 
the capacities mainly requisite, and mainly cultivated, are the 
prompt acuteness which discovers what materials are wanted for 
our premises, and the activity, knowledge, sagacity, and research 
able competently to supply them. In demonstration, on the 
contrary, the one capacity cultivated is that patient habit of 
suspending all intrusive thought, and of continuing an attention 
to the unvaried evolution of that perspicuous evidence which it 
passively recognises, but does not actively discover. Of Ob- 
servation, Experiment, Induction, Analogy, the mathematician 
knows nothing. What Mr Whewell, therefore, alleges in praise 
of demonstration, ‘ that the mixture of various grounds of con- 
* viction, which is so common in other men’s minds, is rigorously 
‘excluded from the mathematical student’s,’ is precisely what 
mainly contributes to render it useless as an exercise of prac- 
tical reasoning.—In short, the subtilty of mind, the multiformity 
of matter, lie far beyond the ken of demonstration : mathematics 
are not the net by which Psyche shall be caught; nor the chain 
in which Proteus can be fettered. 

As to the dangers: How important soever may be the study 
of general logic, in providing us against the fallacies which 
originate both in the form and in the vehicle of reasoning, the 
error of our conclusions is, in practice, far less frequently occa- 
sioned by any vice in our logical inference from premises, than 
by the sin of a rash assumption of premises materially false. 
Now if mathematics, as is maintained, do constitute the true 
logical catharticon, the one practical propedeutic of all reasoning, 
it must of course enable us to correct this the most dangerous 
and prevalent of our intellectual failings. But, among all our 
rational pursuits, mathematics stand distinguished, not merely as 
affording us no aid towards alleviating the evil, but as actually 
inflaming the disease. ‘The mathematician, as already noticed, 
is exclusively engrossed with the deduction of inevitable conclu- 
sions from data passively received ; the cultivators of the other 
departments of knowledge, mental and physical, are, for the most 
part, actively occupied in the quest and scrutiny, in the collection 
and balancing of probabilities, in order to obtain and purify the 
facts on which their premises are to be established. Their pur- 
suits accordingly, from the mingled experience of failure and 
success, have, to them, proved a special logic, a practical discip- 
line—on the one hand, of skill and confidence, on the other, of 
caution and sobriety: his, on the contrary, have not only not 





* Compare Aristot. Anal. Post. I. 12, § 13, 
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trained him to that acute scent, to that delicate, almost instinct- 
ive, tact which, in the twilight of probability, the search and 
discrimination of its finer facts demand ; they have gone to cloud 
his vision, to indurate his touch, to all but the blazing light, the 
iron chain of demonstration, and left him, out of the narrow con- 
fines of his science, to a passive credulity in any premises, or to 
an abolute incredulity in all. 

Before, however, proceeding articulately to show how, in 
different dispositions, these opposite vices are, both, the natural 
consequences of the same common cause, we may first evince 
that our doctrine in regard to the general tendency of mathe- 
matical study is the universal opinion of those who, from their 
knowledge and powers of observation, are the best qualified to 
pronounce a judgment. We quote the authorities that chance to 
linger in our recollection; a slight research might multiply them 
without end. 

On such a question we, of course, prefer the testimony of ma- 
thematicians themselves ; they shall constitute our first class, and 
under this head we include those only who have distinguished 
themselves by mathematical publications. Of these the oldest 
we shall adduce is that miracle of universal genius— 

Pascal.—‘ There is a great difference between the spirit of Mathema- 
tics * and the spirit of Observation. | In the former, the principles are 
palpable, but remote from common use ; so that from want of custom it 
is not easy to turn our head in that direction ; but if it be thus turned 
ever so little, the principles are seen fully confessed, and it would argue 
a mind incorrigibly false, to reason inconsequently on principles so ob- 
trusive, that it is hardly possible to overlook them.—But, in the spirit 
of observation, the principles are in common use, and before the eyes of 
all. We have no need to turn our head, or make any effort whatever. No- 
thing is wanted but a good sight ; but it must be good ; for the princi- 
ples are so minute and numerous, that it is almost impossible that some 
of them should not escape. But the omission of a single principle leads 
to error ; it is therefore requisite to have a sight of the clearest, to dis- 
cern all the principles ; and then a correct intellect to avoid false rea- 





* In the original—l’esprit de Geometrie. Geometric, as is usual in 
French, is here employed by Pascal for mathematics in general. 

+ In the original—lesprit de Finesse. It is impossible to render this 
quite adequately in English. Fin is here used for acute, subtile, observant ; 
and esprit de finesse is nearly convertible with spirit of acute observation, 
applied especially to the affairs of the world. But as the expressions 
observant and spirit of observation with us actually imply the adjective, 
the repetition of which would be awkward, we have accordingly transla- 
ted the original by these alone. 
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sonings on known principles.—All mathematicians would thus be ob- 
servant had they a good sight; for they do not reason falsely on the 
principles they know ; and minds of observation would be mathematical 
could they turn their view towards the unaccustomed principles of ma- 
thematics.—The cause why certain observant minds are not mathemati- 
cal, is, because they are wholly unable to turn themselves towards the 
principles of mathematics ; but the reason why there are mathematicians 
void of observation is, that they do not see what lies before them; and 
that accustomed to the clear and palpable principles of mathematics, and 
only to reason after these principles have been well seen and handled, 
they lose themselves in matters of observation, where the principles do 
not allow of being thus treated. These objects are seen with difficulty ; 
nay, are felt rather than seen ; and it is with infinite pains that others can 
be made to feel them, ifthey have not already felt them without aid ; they 
are so delicate and so numerous, that to be felt they require a very fine and 
a very clear sense ; they can also seldom be demonstrated in succession as 
is done in mathematics ; for we are not in like manner in possession of 
their principles, while the very attempt would of itself be endless. The 
object must be discovered at once, by a single glance, and not by course 
of reasoning—at least up to a certain point. And thus it is rare, that 
mathematicians are observant, and that observant minds are’ mathemati- 
cal; because mathematicians would treat matters of observation by rule 
of mathematics, and make themselves ridiculous by attempting to com- 
mence by definitions and by principles—a mode of procedure incompati- 
ble with this kind of reasoning. It is not that the mind does not per- 
form the process ; but performs it silently, naturally, and artlessly ; for its 
expression surpasses all men, and the consciousness of it appertains to 
few.—On the other hand, minds of observation, habituated to form their 
judgment at a single glance, are so amazed when propositions are laid 
before them, whereof they comprehend nothing, and wherein to enter, 
it behoves them to pass through definitions and barren principles, which 
they are also unaccustomed thus to consider in detail—that they are re- 
volted and disgusted. But false minds are never either observant or ma- 
thematical— Mathematicians who are mere mathematicians, have thus 
their understanding correct, provided always that every thing be well 
explained to them by definition and principle, otherwise they are false 
and insupportable ; for they are only correct upon notorious principles. 
And minds of observation, which are only observant, are incapable of the 
patience to descend to the first principles of matters speculative and of 
imagination, of which they have had no experience in the usage of the 
world.’ * 


Berkeley is the second mathematician. He asks, and his que- 
ries are intended to be answered in the negative,— 


«© Whether tedious calculations in algebra and fluxions be the likeliest 
method to improve the mind? And whether men’s being accustomed to 


* Pensées, I. Partie, art. 10, sect. 2. 
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reason altogether about mathematical signs and figures, doth not make 
them at a loss how to reason without them ?—Whether whatever readi- 
ness analysts acquire in stating a problem, or finding apt expressions for 
mathematical quantities, the s same doth necessarily infer a proportionable 
ability in conceiving and expressing other matters?’ * 


S’ Gravesande, our third mathematical testimony, after praising 
geometry, as an useful exercise of intelligence, inasmuch as its 
principles are simple, its conclusions undoubted, and as it ascends 
from the easiest and simplest to the most difficult and most com- 
plex; and the method of analysis as cultivating the invention, 
from the necessity it imposes of discovering the intermediate 
terms requisite for bringing given extremes into comparison 
(this advantage, be it noticed, cannot be allowed to the mere 
study of the method), proceeds— 


‘ But it is not sufficient to have applied the mind to one science ; the 
more widely different among themselves are the ideas which the intellect 
acquires, and concerning which it reasons, the more expanded becomes 
its intelligence. In the mathematical sciences, by a well ordered exer- 
cise, the above-mentioned faculties are improved. But there is required, 
moreover, that these same faculties should be exercised upon ideas, now 
of one kind, now of another, and different from mathematical. Those 
who are habituated to the consideration of ideas of a single class, how- 
ever skilful they may be in the handling of these, reason absurdly upon 
other matters. A pliant genius ought to be acquired ; and this is only to 
be compassed by applying the mind to a plurality of studies, wholly 
different from each other....We ought to be peculiarly attentive to this— 
that the mind be inured to abstract consideration. Where ideas are to 
be compared, things are never more clearly illustrated than when we 
examine these ideas separately from all others. In such an exercise of 
mind the study of metaphysics is peculiarly useful, provided that all 
confused ideas be removed, and the others expounded in a natural 
order.’ f 


D’ Alembert is the fourth mathematical authority. 


‘It seems as if great mathematicians ought to be excellent me taphy - 
sicians, at least upon the objects about which their science proper is 
conversant: nevertheless, this is very far from being always the case. 
The logic of some of them is comprehended in their formule, and does 
not extend beyond. The case resembles that of a man who has the sense 
of sight contrary to that of touch, or in whom the latter of these senses 
is only perfected at the expense of the former. These bad metaphy- 
sicians in a science in which it is so easy not to reason wrong, would 
infallibly be much worse, as experience proves, on matters in which they 
had not the calculus for a guide.’ f 





* Analyst, Qu. 38, 39. 
1 Introductio ad Philosophiam, §c., § 887, sq. 
t Elémens de Philosophie, c. 15. 
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To this category we may also not improperly refer Dugald 
—— for though not an author in mathematical science, he 

yas in early life a distinguished professor of mathematics ; whilst 
his philosophical w ritings prove that, to the last, he had never 
wholly neglected the professional studies of his youth. In other 
respects, it is needless to say that his authority is of the very 
highest value. 


‘ How accurate soever the logical process may be, if our first prin- 
ciples be rashly assumed, or if our terms be indefinite and ambiguous, 
there is no absurdity so great that we may not be brought to adopt it; 
and it unfortunately happens that, while mathematical studies exercise 
the faculty of reasoning or deduction, they give no employment to the 
other powers of the understanding concerned in the investigation of 
truth. On the contrary, they are apt to produce a facility in the admis- 
sion of data, and a circumscription of the field of specula ition by partial 
and arbitrary definitions. . . . When the mathematician reasons 
upon subjects unconnected with his favourite studies, he is apt to assume, 
too confidently, certain intermediate principles as the foundation of his 
arguments. . . . I think I have observed a peculiar proneness in 
mathematicians, on occasions of this sort, to avail themselves of prin- 
ciples sanctioned by some imposing names, and to avoid all discussivn 
which might lead to an examination of ultimate truths, or involve a 
rigorous analysis of their ideas.’* 


And much more to the same effect, which we do not quote, as 
the work is, or ought to be, in the hands of every one to whom 
a discussion like the present can be of any interest. 

The other authorities we shall take also in the order of time. 

Of these (after Sir Kenelm Digby, already quoted p. 426, and 
to whom we here again refer) the oldest is that of Sorbiere, His- 
toriographer Royal of France, who, if not a mathematical author 
himeelf, was the intimate friend of the most distinguished mathe- 
maticians of his age,—as Gassendi (of whose philosophy he was 
acknowledged even by Bernier to be the most accomplished dis- 
ciple), Mersenne, Fermat, Carcavi, &c. 

‘ It is certain,’ (he says, speaking of Gassendi’s disregard of the higher 
geometry and algebra, and his valuing mathematics in general, only as 
the instrument of more important sciences), ‘it is certain that the ab- 
strusest mathematics do not much conduce, to say nothing worse of 
them, to the acquisition of right reasoning, and the illustration of natural 
phenomena ; as every one is aware that mathematicians, distinguished in 
the higher branches ‘of their science, are sometimes none of the most 
clear-sighted i in matters beyond its province.’ f 





* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, iii. pp. 271, 288, 290 
+ Vita Gassendi ; Praef. Operum Gassendi. 
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And in another work— 


‘ It is an observation which all the world can verify, that there is no- 
thing so deplorable as the conduct of some celebrated mathematicians in 
their own affairs, nor any thing so absurd as their opinions on the 
sciences not within their jurisdiction. I have seen of them, those who 
ruined themselves in groundless lawsuits; who dissipated their whole 
means in quest of the philosopher's stone ; who built extravagantly ; who 
embarked in undertakings of which every one foresaw the ill success ; 
who quaked for terror at the pettiest accident in life; who formed only 
chimeras in politics; and who had no more of our civilisation than if 
born among the Hurons or the Iroquois.’ (After a curious example.) 
‘ Hence, sir, you may form some judgment of how far algebra conduces 
to common sense, when the question is not about an affair of figures, 
and if there be not reason to believe that its abstractions are themselves 
of a noxious influence in the commerce of the world. They are too 
minute for the ordinary usage of civil society; and it is requisite to in- 
corporate them with something less spiritual, in order that the thought 
may not be so piercing, so decisive, and so difficult to control.’ * 

Clarendon.—* The Earl of Leicester was a man of great parts, -very 
conversant in beoks, and much addicted to the mathematics ; but though 
he had been a soldier, and commanded a regiment in the service of the 
states of the United Provinces, and was employed in several embassies, 
as in Denmark and France, was, in truth, rather a speculative than a 
practical man, and expected a greater certitude in the consultation of 
business, than the business of this world is capable of, which temper 
proved very inconvenient to him through the course of his life.’ + 

Le Clere.—‘ There is also sometimes to be considered so great a num- 
ber of Modes and Relations, and these so minute, that they cannot, with- 
out a far greater expense of time than we can afford them, be arranged 
in geometric order. And yet to form a correct judgment in regard to 
these, is a matter of much greater importance to us than concerning ma- 
thematical problems. Such are the various affections of the minds of 
men and of the affairs of life, concerning which, the most expert geo- 
meters do not judge better than their neighbours, nay, frequently worse. 
It is a question, for instance, whether a certain plan or undertaking is to 
have a prosperous result. In that undertaking there are a multitude of 
ideas which cannot be brought to an issue unless in a great variety of 

yays, which again depend on innumerable circumstances. Those ac- 
customed to mathematical ideas, which are very easily observed, and very 
easily discriminated from each other, when, by the rules of their science 
they attempt to judge of the administration of public or private affairs, 
arrive at conclusions the most absurd. For they take into account only 
the abstract possibilities, omitting in their reasonings certain dispositions 
of things and persons, which by their multiplicity and minuteness, almost 








* Lettres, let. xviii. 


1 History, &c. vol. ii., p. 153, Ed. 1704. 
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elude the acutest observation. It also happens, for the most part, that 
they who judge correctly in regard to such matters are wholly wrong in 
regard to mathematical questions, if, indeed, they do not eschew them 
as difficult, and alien from their habits.’ * 

Buddeus.—‘ Such is the nature of the human mind, that, if habituated 
to certain kinds of thought, it cannot forthwith divest itself thereof, 
when passing to the consideration of other objects, but conjures up no- 
tions concerning these, analogous to those already irradicated in it by 
custom. This is the real cause of errors almost infinite. Thus they, 
who inconsiderately carry over mathematical notions into morals and 
theology, seem to themselves to find in these new sciences the same ne- 
cessary connexion which they originally discovered in the old.’ t 

Barbey rac,—speaking of the notes on Grotius de Jure Belli, &c. by 
Feldenus, professor of “tathouatics at Helmstadt, of which Salmasius 
‘ had promised mountains and marvels,’ he says, ‘ Never was there seen 
aught more wretched ; and we might be surprised that a mathematician 
could reason so ill, had we not other, and far more illustrious examples, 
which clearly evince that the study of the mathematics does not always 

render the mind more correct in relation to subjects beyond the sphere 
of these sciences.’ f 

Warburton.—‘ It may seem, perhaps, too much a paradox to say, that 
long habit in this science (mathematics) incapacitates the mind for rea- 
soning at large, and especially in the search of moral truth. And yet, I 
believe, nothing is more certain. The object of geometry is demonstra- 
tion, and its subject admits of it, and is almost the only one that doth. 
In this science, whatever is not demonstration is nothing, or, at least, 
below the sublime enquirer’s regard. Probability, through its almost in- 
finite degrees from simple ignorance up to absolute certainty, is the 
terra incognita of the geometrician. And yet here it is, that the great 
business of the human mind is carried on—the search and discov ery of 
all the important truths which concern us as reasonable creatures. And 
here too it is, that all its vigour is exerted; for to proportion the assent 
to the probability accompanying every varying degree of moral evidence, 
requires the most enlarged and sovereign exercise of reason. But the 
harder the use of any thing, the more of habit is required to make us 
perfect in it. Is it then likely that the geometer, long confined to the 
routine of demonstration, the easiest exercise of reason, where much less 
of the vigour than the attention of mind is required to excel, should form 
a right judgment on subjects whose truth or falsehood is to be rated by 
the probabilities of moral evidence ?’ § 

Basedow.—‘ Mathematics tolerate no reasoning from analogy. Of the 
coacervation of proofs from many probable grounds ; of arguments from 
the certainty and adaptation of thought; of the collision of proofs ; of 





* Clerici. Logica, Pars. iii. c. 3, §§ 13, 14. 
+ Isagoge Historico- Theologica, |. i., c. 4. 
+ Preface to his Grotius, t.1., p.ix., Ed. 1724, 
§ Julian, Pref. p. xix., Works, vol. iv., p. 345. 
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useful probabilities ; of exceptions from ordinary truths in extraordinary 
circumstances—of all these they take no account. Every thing, on the 
contrary, is determinately certain from the commencement ; of excep- 
tions no mathematician ever dreams. But is this character of thought 
applicable to the other branches of our knowledge? The moment we 
attempt to treat logic, morals, theology, medicine, jurisprudence, politics, 
criticism, or the theory of the fine arts in this mathematical method, we 
play the part, not of philosophers but of dreamers, and this to the great 
detriment of human reason and happiness,’ &c. &c.* 

Walpole.—‘ The profound study of mathematics seems to injure the 
more general and useful mode of reasoning—that by induction. Mathe- 
matical truths being, so to speak, pa/pable, the moral feelings become 
less sensitive to impalpable truths. As when one sense is carried to great 
perfection, the others are usually less acute, so mathematical reasoning 
seems, in some degree, to injure the other modes of ratiocination.’ f 

Gibbon.—‘ From a blind idea of the usefulness of such abstract science, 
my father had been desirous, and even pressing, that I should devote 
some time to the mathematics; nor could I refuse to comply with so 
reasonable a wish. During two winters I attended the private lectures 
of M. de Traytorrens, who explained the elements of algebra and geo- 
metry, as far as the conic sections of the Marquis de ]’Hopital, and ap- 
peared satisfied with my diligence and improvement. But as my childish 
propensity for numbers and calculations was totally extinct, I was con- 
tent to receive the passive impressions of my professor’s lectures, with- 
out any active exercise of my own powers. As soon as I understood 
the principles, I relinquished for ever the pursuit of the mathematics ; 
nor can I lament that I desisted before my mind was hardened by the 
habit of rigid demonstration so destructive of the finer feelings of moral 
evidence, which must, however, determine the actions and opinions of 
our lives.’ t 

Kirwan—‘ Some have been led to imagine “ that the true way of 
acquiring a habit of reasoning closely, and in train, is to exercise our- 
selves in mathematical demonstrations; that having got the way of 
reasoning which that study necessarily brings the mind to, they may be 
able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge as they shall have occa- 
sion.” This, however, is an egregious mistake ; the mode of reasoning 
of mathematicians being founded on the relation of identity or equality, 
is not transferable to any other science into which mathematical con- 
siderations do not enter, as ethics, jurisprudence, whether natural or 
municipal, medicine, chemistry, &c., theology, metaphysics, &c., which 
are founded on relations entirely different. On the contrary, the habit 
of mathematical reasoning seems to unfit a person for reasoning justly 
on any other subject ; for, accustomed to the highest degree of evidence, 
a mathematician frequently becomes insensible to any other.’ § 








* Philalethie, Ba. ii., §. 179. 

+ Walpoliana, vol. i., p. 113. 

t Life in Miscellaneous Works, yol. i. p. 92, Ed, 1814. 
§ Logick, vol. i., Pref. p. iii, 
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De Staél—‘ The study of languages, which in Germany constitutes 
the basis of education, is much more favourable to the evolution of the 
faculties, in the earlier age, than that of mathematics, or of the physical 
sciences. Pascal, that great geometer, whose profound thought hovered 
over the science which he peculiarly cultivated, as over every other, has 
himself acknowledged the insuperable defects of those minds which owe 
their first formation to the mathematics. This study, in the earlier age, 
exercises only the mechanism of intelligence. In boys, occupied so soon 
with calculations, the spring of imagination, then so fair and fruitful, is 
arrested ; and they acquire not, in its stead, any pre-eminent accuracy of 
thought—for arithmetic and algebra are limited to the teaching, in a 
thousand forms, propositions always identical. The problems of life are 
more complicated ; not one is positive, not one is absolute: we must 
conjecture, we must decide by the aid of indications and assumptions, 
which bear no analogy with the infallible procedure of the calculus. 
Demonstrated traths do not conduct to probable truths; which alone, 
however, serve us for our guide in business, in the arts, and in society. 
There is no doubt a point at which the mathematics themselves require 
that luminous power of invention, without which it is impossible to 
penetrate into the secrets of nature. At the summit of thought the 
imaginations of Homer and of Newton seem to unite; but how many of 
the young, without mathematical genius, consecrate their time to this 
science! There is exercised in them only a single faculty, whilst the 
whole moral being ought to be under developement at an age when it is 
so easy to derange the soul and the body in attempting to strengthen 
only a part. Nothing is less applicable to life than a mathematical ar- 
gument. A proposition, couched in ciphers, is decidedly either true or 
false. In all other relations the true and the false are so intermingled, 
that frequently instinct alone can decide us in the strife of motives some- 
times as powerful on the one side as on the other.’ * 


We have already noticed in general that, beyond the narrow 
sphere of necessary matter, m mathem: iticians are ‘disposed to one 
or other of two opposite extremes—credulity and scepticism. The 
cause is manifest. 

Alienated, by the opposite character of their studies, from those 
habits of caution and confidence, of skill and sagacity, which the 
pursuit of knowledge in the universe of probability requires and 
induces, they are constrained, when they venture to speculate 
beyond their diagrams and calculations, on the one hand, to 
accept their facts either on authority or on imagination—or, on 
the other, to repudiate altogether, as unreal, what they are them- 
selves incapable of verifying. ‘These opposite dispositions are 
not, however, incapable "of conjunction ; ; they are indeed often 
united i in the same individual, but in relation to different objects. 








* De l Allemagne, t. i. c. 18. p. 163. 
VOL, LXII, NO. CXXVI, QF 
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This twofold tendency of mathematical study has fi equ ently 
been noticed. In special reference to philosophy, it is ob- 


served, by a distinguished German metaphysici an, * that the 
* study of mathematics, unless spe cial preci aution be taken, is 
‘rather a hinderance than an aid.’ ‘For,’ he adds, ¢ in so far 
as the mathematician, accustomed to his own mode of think- 
ing, and ignorant of any other, ap plies, or does not apply it 
to “the supersensible—w hat must fol! low? In the former case, 
the supersensible world is denied, inasmuch as it cannot be 
mathematically demonstrated ; and, in the latter, aflirmed only 
on the ground of feeling and imagination. Thus, on the one 
alternative, the mathematician becomes necessarily a Material- 
‘ist ; on the other, a Mystic.’ 

Of the two extremes, that of ercdulity, as relative, at least, to 
the affairs of life, is by far the more frequent and obtrusive. Mr 
Dugald Stewart seems even not indisposed to explain the appa- 
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rent manifestations of the op posite tend ne y; on the ground of 
credulity alone. ¢ In the course,’ he says, ‘ of my own expe rience, 
‘TI have never met with a mere mathematician who was not 
‘ credulous to a fault—credulous not only wit h respect to human 
testimony, but credulous also in matters of opinion ; and pron 
on all subjects which he had not carefully studied, to repose 
too much faith in illustrious and consecrated names. a 
The atheism and materialism professed by some late mathema- 
ticians on the continent, is, I suspect, in many cases, to be as- 
cribed to the very same cause; a credulity yielding itself up as 
‘ blindly to the fashionable disbelief of the day, as that of their 
‘ predecessors submitted itself to the creed of the Infallible 
§ Church.’ 4 

Our limits, we regret, preclude us from adverting to Mr 


Stewart’s ingenious suggestion of one 
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cause, at least, of the 
disposition shows by ma ithematicians to fanaticism ; but we shall 
quote his testimony to the phenomenon. 





It is a certain fact, that, in mathematicians who have confined their 
studies to mathematics alone, there has often been observed a proneness 
to that species of relig ious enthusiasm in which imagination is the pre- 
dominant element, and which, like a contagion, is propagated in a crowd, 
In one of our most celebrated univel l¢ which ] long « nje yed the 


proud distinction of being the principal seat of mathematical learning in 


* Grundzuege der allge meiner Philoso; hie; by J. Sulat, Ordinary 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Landshut, &c. 
1820. 


t Llements, vol. iii. pp. 271, 280. 
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this island, I have been assured, that if, at any time, a spirit of fanaticism 
has infected (as will occasionally happen in all numerous so cieties) a 
few of the unsounder limbs of that learned body, the contagion has in- 

variably spread much more widely among the mathematicians than 
among the men of oe Even the strong head of Waring, un- 
doubte lly one of the ablest analysts that En; oland has produced, was not 
proof against the malady, a he seems at last (as I was told by the late 
Dr Watson, Bishop of L landaff) to have sunk into a deep re lis cious me- 
lancholy, approaching to insanity.’ 

On this principle of facile credence, it is to be explained why 
of metaphysicians, the most fanciful and most confident specula- 
tors have been usually the most mathematical. Pythagoras, 
Plato, Cardan, Descartes, Mallebranche, and Leibnitz, are names 
not more distinguished for their philosophical genius than for 
thei ‘ir ph ilosophical credulity. Conversant, in their mathematics, 
only about the relations of ideal objects, and exclusively accus- 
tomed to the os sive recognition of absolute certainty, they seem 
in their met aphysies almost to have lost the cay acity of real ob- 
servation, and of critically appreciating comparative degrees of 
probability. In their systems, accordingly , hyp othesis is seen to 
take the place of fact ; and reason, from the mistress, is degraded 
to the handmaid, of imagination. 

* Mathematical science,’ says the marvellous Prince of Miran- 
dola, *does not bestow ns ; it was therefore, by the ancients, 
‘ made the discipline of boys. On the contrary, though preparing 
© for philosophy i prey iou sly sip pe din moderation, w rhe on raised to 
‘an object of exclusive study, it affords the greatest occasions 
of philosophical error. To this Aristotle bears evidence.’+ 

Descartes,’ says Voltaire, ‘ was the greatest mathematician 
of his age ; but mathematics leave the intellect as they find it. 
That of Descartes was too prone to invention, He preferred 


. 


” 


‘the divination to the study of nature. ‘Lhe first of mathemati- 
‘cians produced nothing almost but romances of philosophy.’{ A 
more felicitous expression had been preoccupied by Father 
Daniel; ‘The philosophy of Descartes is the romance of nature.’ 


In aia to Leibnitz, even his intelligent and learned friend, 
the first Queen of Prussia, was not b lind to the evil influence of 
his mathematics on his p hilosophy. She was wont to say, with 


Ibid. Pp: 291. 
+ Joannes Picus Mirandulanus in Astrologiam, |. xii. c. 2. See also 


his nephew’s (John Francis) Examen Vanitatis Doctrine Gentium, 
l. iii. c. 6. 


t Le Siécle de Louis, xiv. c. 29. 
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an eye to the * Pre-established Harmony’ and ‘ Monads,’ ¢ that, 
* of all who meddled with philosophy, the mathematicians satisfied 
‘her the least, more especii ally when they attempted to expli lin 
‘ the origin of things in general, or the nature of the soul in par- 
‘ticular ; and that she was surprised, that, notwithstanding their 
‘ geometrical exactness, metaphysical notions were, for most of 
‘ them, lost countries, and exhaustless sources of chimeras.* 

‘ There are four celebrated metaphysicians,’ says Condillae— 
‘ Descartes, Mallebranche, Leibnitz, and Locke. ‘The last alone 
‘ was nota mathematician, and yet, how greatly is he superior to 
* the other three?’ + 

But, if such be even the metaphysical, what, out of their 
sciences, are other mathematicians? It is enough to say, that 
aren gy was the least visionary of Kepler’s bel liefs ; and that 

Napier and Newton sought and found their fancies in the Apo- 

calyp se. 

‘The causes that determine the mathematician to an irrational 
belief, determine him also to an irrational confidence in his 
opinions. 

‘}rom the same source,’ says Poiret, that deep-thinking 
inystic, ‘mathematicians are also infested with an overweening 
‘ presumption, or incurable arrogance ; for, believing themselves 
‘in possession of demonstrative certainty imregard to the objects 
of their peculiar science, they persu: ale themselves that, in like 
manner, they possess a knowledge of many things beyond its 
sphere. ‘Then, co-ordinating these with the former, as if de- 
monstrated by equal evidence, they spurn every objection to 
every opinion, with the contempt or indignation they would 
feel at an endeavour to persuade them that two plus two are 
not four, or that the angles of a triangle are not equal to two 
right angles,’ &c.4 

But,’ says Warburton, * besides this acquired inability 
(v. supra, p. 439), * prejudice renders the veteran mathematician 
* still less ec ipable of judging of moral evidence. He who hath 
‘been so long accustomed to lay together and compare ideas, 
and hath reaped demonstration, the richest fruit of speculative 
truth, for his labour, regards all the lower degrees of evidence 
as in the train only of his mathematical principality ; and he 
commonly ranks them in so arbitrary a manner, that the ratio 
ultima mathematicorum is become almost as great a libel upon 
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common sense as other sovereign decisions. I might appeal for 
the truth of this to those wonderful conclusions which Geome- 
ters, when condescending to write on history, ethics, or theo- 
logy, have made of their | premises. But the thing i is notorious ; 
and it is no secret that the oldest mathematician in England is 
the worst reasoner in it.’ 

‘The study of mathematies,’ says De Staél, ‘ habituating us 
to certainty, inflames us against ‘all opinions in contradiction 
w rith our own,’ &c.T 

‘The bias now mentioned,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘¢ is 
iuuameeaea by another cirecumstance,—the confidence which 
the mere mathematician naturally acquires in his powers of 
reasoning and judgme nt,—in consequence of which, though he 
may be preve ted in his own pursuits from going far astray, by 
the absurdities to which his errors lead him, he 3 is seldom apt to 
be revolted by absurd conclusions in the other sciences. Even 
in physics, mathematicians have been led to acquiesce in con- 
clusions which appear ludicrous to men of different habits.’ + 
We must refer to the original for some curious and instructive 
instances of this, in Euler, Leibnitz, D. Bernoulli, Grandi, La 
Place, Leslie, Pitcairn, and Cheyne. 

The op posite bias — the scepticism of the mathematician, is 
princip: ally relative to the spiritual or moral world. His studies 
determine him to this in two ways :—In the first place, by ab- 
stracting him fiom the view, and disqui lifying him for the obser- 
vation, of the phenomena of moral liberty in man; and in the 
second, by habituating him to the exclusive conte mplation of the 
phenomena of a mechanical necessity in nature. But an igno- 
rance of the one order, and an extensive and intimate acquaint- 
wnee with the other, are tantamount toa negation of the unknown ; 
for on the one hand, as we naturally be lieve to exist that only 
which we know to exist; and on the other, as all science tends to 
unity, while reason forbids us to assume, without necessity, a 
p lurality of causes ; consequently the mathematician, if he think 
at all, is naturally and rationally disposed to hold as absolutely 
universal, what is universal relatively to his own sphere of obser- 
vation. 

Itis chiefly, if not solely, to explain the one phzenomenon of free- 
will, that we are warranted in assuming a second and hyperphy- 
sical substance, an immaterial principle of thought. It is only on 
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the supposition of a moral liberty in man, that we can attempt to 
vindicate as truths a moral order, and a moral governor, in the 
universe. It is only on the hypothesis of a soul within us, that 
we can assert the reality of a God above us ;—Nullus in micro- 
cosmo Spiritus, nullus in macrocosmo Deus. 

Inthe hands of the materialist, or physical necessitarian, every 
argument for the existence of a deity is either annulled, or trans- 
formed into a demonstration of atheism. In his Laie, with the 
moral worth of man, the inference to a moral ruler of a moral 
world is gone. In his hands, the argument from the adaptations 
of end and mean, everywhere apparent in existence, to the pri- 
mary causality of intelligence and liberty, if applied, establishes, 
in fact, the primary causality of necessity and matter : for as this 
argument is enly an extension to the universe of the analogy ob- 
served in man; if in man, design—intelligence be only a phzeno- 
menon of matter, only a reflex of organization—this consecution 
of first and second in us, extended to the universal order of things, 
reverses the absolute priority of intelligence to matter, that is, 
subverts the fundamental condition of a “dei ity. ‘I hus i it is diet our 
theology is necessarily founded on our psy chology ; that we must 
recognise a God from our own minds, before we can detect him 
in the universe of nature. 

Now, the mathematical sciences, on the one hand, by leaving 
wholly unexercised the capacity of philosophical vileation, pre- 
vent the mind from rising to a clear consciousness of those fun- 
damental facts on which its moral freedom is established ; and on 
the other, by accustoming it to the exclusive contemplation of the 
laws of physical necessity, indisposes it to tolerate so extraordi- 
nary an assumption, so indemonstrable an anomaly as a moral or- 
der, an hyperphysical liberty, and an immaterial subject. 

This tendency of mathematical study has been always sufhi- 
ciently notorious. Hence—(to take only the three contemporary 
fathe rs) —by St Austin these are said ‘to lead away from God ;’ 
by St Jerome to be ‘not sciences of piety,’ while St Ambrose 
declares that ‘ to cultivate astronomy and geometry is to aban- 
‘ don the cause of salvation, and to follow that of error. + 

We may here again refer to Sir Kenelm Digby’s testimony, 
previously adduced (p. « 126). 

‘The mathematical genius’ (says Poiret, who, though a mys- 
tic in religion, was one of the profoundest thinkers of his age), is 
wont, unless guarded against, to imbue the minds of its too intem- 
perate votaries with the most pestilent dispositions. Tor it infects 


* Vide Agrippam, De Van. Scient. c. xi. + Officiorum, 1, i. 26. 
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them with fatalism, spiritual insensibility, brutalism, disbelief, and 
an almost incurable presumption. or when, in the handling of 
their numbers, figures, and machines, they perceive all things to 
follow each other, as it were by fate, to the exclusion of liberty ; 
they hence become so accustomed to the consideration of neces- 
sary connexion alone, that they altogether eliminate free-will 
from the nature and government “of things spiritual, and establish 
the universal supremacy of a fatal necessity—in themselves against 
the voice of consciousness, and in God himself to the denial of 
his sufficiency.* 

* It cannot be disputed,’ (says Bayle) ‘that it is rare to find 
much devotion in persons who have once acquired a taste for 
the study of the mathematics, and who have made in these 
sciences an extraordinary progress.’ 

* He,’ (says Gundling) ‘who too zealously devotes himself to 
the P shysice il and mathematicel sciences may lightly lapse into an 
atheist. Hence we find that all the more ancient philosophers 
were atheists, and this because too exclusively absorbed in phy- 
sical and mathematical contemplations.’4 

Berkeley, himself no vulgar mathematician, asks, ‘ Whether the 
corpuscularian, expe rime ntal, and mathematical philosophy, so 
much cultivated in the last age, hath not too much engrossed 
men’s attention ; some part whereof it might have usefully em- 
ployed ?— Whether from this, and other concurring causes, the 
minds of speculative men have not been borne downward, to 
the debasing and stupifying of the higher faculties? And whe- 
ther we may not hence account for that prevailing narrowness 
and bigotry among many who pass for men of science, their in- 
capacity for things moral, intellectual, or theological, their 
proneness to measure all truths by sense and experience of ani- 
‘mal life?’ § 

Dr John Gregory, of a family to which mathematical genius 
seems almost native, and one of the most di tinguished founders 
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of the Edinburgh School of M nares J in his * Leetures on the 

Duties and Qualifications of a Physician,’ after confessing that 
he distrusted his ow n judgment in relation to the study of mathe- 
matics, as afraid of his partiality to a science which he viewed 
with a kind of innate and hereditary attachment, and which had 
been at once the business and the pleasure of his early years, thus 
warns his pupils :—* Let me also desire you to guard against its 


De Eruditione Solida, p. 304. Ed. 1692. 
+ Dict. Hist. voce Pascal, note G. 
{ Historie der Gelehrheit, vol. i, Disc. prelim, p. 8. 
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leading you to a disposition to scepticism and suspense of judg- 
* ment in subjects that do not admit of mathematical evidence.’ * 

* Those,’ (says Monboddo) ‘who have studied mathematics much, 
* and no other science, are apt to grow so fond of them, as to be- 
‘ lieve that there is no certainty in any other science, nor any 
* other axioms than those of Euclid.’ + 

‘ The mathematics’ (says De Staél) ‘lead us to lay out of ac- 
* count all that is not proved; while the primitive truths, those 
* which sentiment and genius apprehend, are not susceptible of 
* demonstration.’{ 

This tendency i in their too exclusive cultivation, to promote ¢ 
disbelief in any other than an order of necessity and nature, is 
common to the physical and the mathematical sciences; hence, in 
reference to the former, the old adage— Tres Medici duo Athei. 
It is, however, when the two classes of science are conjoined and 
carried out to the most extensive sphere of application, that this 
tendency is more powerfully and conspicuously manifested—that 
is, in astronomy. In the following sublime passage, Kant, with 
a different intention indeed, finely illustrates the opposite influ- 
ences of material and mental studies, and this in relation to the 
two noblest objects of their contemplation. 

‘ Two things there are, which the oftener and the more steadfastly we 
consider, fill the mind with an ever new, an ever rising admiration and 
reverence,—the Starry Heaven above, the Moral Law within. Of nei- 
ther am I compelled to seek out the existence, as shrouded in obscurity, 
or only to surmise the possibility, as beyond the hemisphere of my know- 
ledge. Both I contemplate lying clear before me, and connect both im- 
mediately with the consciousness of my being. The one nies from 
the place I occupy in the outer world of sense ; expands, beyond the 
limits of imagination, that connexion of my being with worlds rising above 
worlds, and systems blending into systems ; and protends it also to the 
illimitable times of their periodic movement-~its commencement and 
duration. The other departs from my invisible self, from my personal- 
ity ; ; and represents me in a world truly infinite indeed, but whose infi- 
nity is to be fathomed only by the intellect, with which also my connex- 
ion, unlike the fortuitous relation I stand in to the world of sense, I am 
compelled to recognise as necessary and universal. In the former, the 
first view of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my 
importance as an animal nature, which, after a brief and incomprehen- 
sible endowment with the powers of life, is compelled to refund its con- 
stituent matter to the planet—itself an atom in the universe—on which 
it grew. ‘The aspect of the other, on the contrary, elevates my worth as 





* Works, vol. iii., p. 107. + Ancient Metaphysics, i., p. 394. 
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an intelligence, even to infinitude ; and this through my personality, in 
which the moral law reveals a faculty of life independent of my animal 

nature, nay, of the whole material world :—at least, if it be per mitted to 
infer as much from the regulation of my being, which a conformity with 
that law exacts ; proposing, as it does, my moral worth for the absolute 
end of my activity, conceding no compromise of its imperative to a ne- 
cessitation of nature, and spurning i in its infinity the limits and conditions 
of my present transitory life.’ 


(Spirat enim majora animus seque altius effert 
Sideribus, transitque vias et nubila fati, 

Et momenta premit pedibus quaecunque putantur 
Figere propositam natali tempore sortem.) + 


As a pendant to this, we shall adduce another testimony by a 
profound philosopher of an opposite school—by him whom his 
countrymen have hailed the Plato of the latter age. 

‘ What, in opposition to Fate, constitutes the ruling prince iple of the 
universe into a true God, is termed Providence. Where there is no fore- 
cast there is no intelligence, and where intelligence is, there also is there 
providence. This alone is mind, and to what is of mind alone respond 
the feelings that manifest its existence in ourselyves—Wonder, Venera- 
tion, Love. We can, indeed, decide an object to be beautiful or perfect, 
without a previous knowledge that it is the work of foresight or not : 
but the power by which it was produced, that we cannot admire, if, with- 
out thought, and without a purpose, it operated in obedience to the laws 
of a mere physical necessity. Even the glorious majesty of the heavens, 
the object of a kneeling adoration to an infant world, subdues no more 
the mind of him who comprehends the one mechanical law by which the 
planetary systems move, maintain their motion, and even originally form 
themselves. He no longer marvels at the object, infinite as it always is, 
but at the human intellect alone, which, in a Copernicus, — "Gas- 
sendi, Newton, and Laplace, was able to transcend the object, by science 
to conclude the miracle, to reave the heaven of its divinities, and to dis- 
enchant the universe.—But even this, the only admiration of which our 
intelligent faculties are now capable, would vanish, were a future Hart- 
ley, Darwin, Condillac, or Bonnet, to succeed in displaying to us a me- 
chanical system of the human mind, as comprehensive, intelligible, and 
satisfactory as the Newtonian mechanism of the heavens. Fallen from 
their elevation, Art, and Science, and Virtue, would no longer be to man 
the obje cts of a genuine and reflective adoration. The works and actions 
of the heroes of mankind—the life of a Socrates and E paminondas—the 
science of a Plato and Leibnitz—the poetical and plastic representations 
of a Homer, Sophocles, and Phidias—these might still pleasurably move, 
might still rouse the mind to an enjoyment rising into transport ; even 
so as the sensible aspect of the heavens might still possibly affect and 


* Cr. d. pr. V. Beschluss. 
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gratify the disciple of a Newton or Laplace ; but we must no longer ask 
about the principle of our emotion, for reflection would infallibly chide 
our puerile infatuation, and dash our enthusiasm by the suggestion, that 
wonder is only the daughter of ignorance. 

We shall terminate our cloud of witnesses with the testimony 
of a celebrated matapnysicten, a distinguished professor also of 
mathematics and physics in one of the principal universities of 
Germany : 

‘ But’ (says Fries, in his Lectures on Astronomy), ¢ it is rejoined, 
You explain every thing by your omnipotent gravitation—what is the 


origin of that? I answer, this, too, we know full well! The daughter 
of the old blind Fate, her se rvants magnitude, number, and proportion, 
her inheritance a universe withou oven anon requires no God, é 


When the great astronomer Lal nde le — a deity—could trace in “the 
heavens no God, in the movement of a stars no finger of God, we are 
compelled to allow the logical consequence of his reasoning. That high 
order and adi iptation of — and means is only the product of the rigid 
mechanism of necessary pl 1ysic al laws ; there, above, is only a blind mind- 
less destiny, the absolute ruler of its universe. But I appeal to the truth 


of the saying in St John—in the spirit only shall we worship God ; and in 


what only our science is for mind is its dignity and value to be found. 
He only can style the order of the universe an adaptation of means to 
end, w ho bri nes to its observation a belief in the re ality of design. But 
the true Datcipented m of the order of design, lies far more clearly appa- 


rent in the mind of man. The infinite 8} irit does not bail itself under 


i 


proportion and number! The play with number is an easy play—its 
joy only the joy of the imprisoned spirit at the clank of its fetter 


Are mathematics then of no value as an instrument of mental 
culture ? Nay, do they exercise only to distort the mind ? ‘Lo 
this we answer, that their study, if pursued in moderation and 
efficiently counteracted, may be beneficial in the correction of a 
certain vice, and in the formation of its corresponding vir 
The vice is the habit of mental distraction ; the virtue the 


; ton 
the single benefit, to which the 





of continuous attention. ‘This is 
study of inathematics can justly pretend, in the cultivation of the 
mind ; and it is the only one accorded to it by the most intelligent 
philosophers. Bacon, who in his reaped writings had rashly 
admitted the utility of mathematics in sharpening the intellect, 
significantly rec: led this opinion in " his maturer works; and 
instead of mathematics, recommended a study of the school 
philosophy as the discipline of subtilty and discrimination.+ In 


like manner (probably with Bacon in ‘his eye) the mathematical 
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philosopher Du Hamel seems to accord no other mental advan- 
tage to the mathematics ; and at the same time observes that ‘ they 
‘ have this of vice, that for the most part they render us alien and 
‘ abhorrent from the business of life.’ * Of mathematical science 
Warburton holds, that besides affording us a knowledge of its pe- 
culiar method, ¢ all its use, for the purpose in question (the im- 
‘ provement of the powers of reasoning), seems to be only habi- 
‘ tuating the mind to think long and closely ; and it would be well 
‘if this. advantage made amends for some inconveniences, as in- 
‘ separable from it.’t ‘This, likewise, is all that is admitted of the 
study by one of the most acute and cautious observers of the hu- 
man mind and its modifications, and whose pre «lilections, if we 
could suppose him biassed, were naturally all in favour of its im- 
portance—we mean Mr Dugald Stewart. A skilful mathematician, 
his writings abound with allusions to that scie nee; but we make 
bold to say, that there is not to be found in the whole compass of his 
works a single passage attributing another or a higher advantage 
to mathematical study, in relation to the mind, than that of 
‘ strengthening the power of steady and concatenated thinking.’ 

Nay, when contraverting Mr Hume’s contemptuous estimate 
of the utility and importance of mathematics, and when thus 


¢‘ Mathematiks make men subtill;’ but having learned better in the 
interval, in the second, which appeared fifteen years thereafter, he 
withdrew this commendation, and substituted the following, which 
stands unaltered in all the after editions ;—‘ If a man’s wit be wan- 
dering let him study the mathematiks ; for in demonstrations if his 
thought be called ever so little away he must begin again; if his wit 
be not apt to distinguish or find differences [t. e. be not subtile], let 
him study the schoolmen, for they are the Cymini sectores.—By the 
by a mistake as to the meaning of the adage—(/¢ssay on Stu- 
dies.) In like manner, in The Advancement of Learning, published 
in 1605, he says of mathematics, * If the wit be too dull, they sharpen 
it: if too wandering, they fix it; if too inherent in the sense, they 
abstract it.’ (Book II. Mathematique.) But in the relative place of the 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, the great work in which, after a meditation 
of eighteen years, the Advancement was corrected, remodelled and greatly 
enlarged, he disallows the first and third of these utilities, and admits 
only the second. ‘Si cuipiam ingenium tale est quale est avium, ut 
facile abripiatur, nec per moram (qualem oporte t) intentum esse susti- 
neat ; remedium huic rei praebebunt mathematica, in quibus si evagetur 
paulo mens, de integro renovanda est demonstratio.’ (L. vi. c. 4.) Nor 
in any of Bacon’s W riting's is there to be found any thing to invalidate 
this proof of the contrast of his earlier and his maturer opinion. 
De Mente Humana, L. i. c. 8. 
+ Julian Pref. p. xviii. 
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called on to specify their various uses, he ascribes to them any 

value, not as affording a profitable exercise of mind, but, exclu- 
sively, ‘ as an organ of physical discovery, and as the foundation 
‘ of some of the most necessary arts of civilized life.’ * And, in the 
chapter of his Philosophy of the Human Mind, entitled, The Mathe- 
matician—admirable alike for its depth and its cé maou, —the im- 
provement of the power of continuous attention is the only bene- 
fit he admits; and that, likewise, to the express exclusion of the 
mechanical process of the algebraic analysis—an exclusion in 
which he i is supported by the highest practical authorities i in edu- 
cation. * This command of attention, however, it may be proper 
‘ to add, is to be acquired, not by practice of the modern me- 
‘ thods, but by the study of the Greek geometry; more particu- 
‘larly, by accustoming ourselves to pursue long trains of de- 
* monstration, without : availing ourselves of the ¢ aid of any sensi- 
‘ ble diagrams; the thoughts being directed solely to those ideal 
‘ delineations which the. powers of conception and of memory 
© enable us to form.’ f 

But mathematics are not the only study which cultivates the 
attention ; neither is the kind and degree of attention which the y 
tend to induce, the kind and degree ‘of attention which our other 
and higher speculations require e and exercise. In the study of 
mathematics we are accustomed, if we may so express ourselve Sy 
toa protensive, rather than to either an extensive, a compre shen- 
sive, or an intensive application of thought. It does not compel 
us to hold up before the mind, and to retain the mind upon, a 
multitude of different objects ; far less does it inure us to a steady 
consideration of the fugitive and evanescent abstractions and gene- 
ralities of the reflective intellect. As Mr Kirwan observes, * As 
‘to mathematics habituating the mind to intense application, 
‘there is no science that does not equally require it, and, in 
‘ studying it, the habit is much more advantageously obtained.’ 
And M. “de Staél admirably says, * I shall be told, I ae 
‘ that Mathematics render the attention peculiarly close’ (appli- 
quée) ; ‘but they do not habituate to collect, to appreciate, to 
* concentrate ; the attention they require is, so to speak, in a 
‘ straight line ; the human mind acts in mathematics as a spring 
‘ tending in one uniform direction.’ § 

We should remember also that the minds for whose peculiar 
malady a course of mathematics, as the appropriate specific, is 


* Dissertation, &c. p. 171. + Elements, vol. iii. p. 269. 
t Logick, I., preface, p. 6 § De l’ Allemagne, I., c. 18. 
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prescribed, are precisely those which will not, in fact, cannot, 
submit to the prescription. ‘ In vain’ (observes Du Hamel) ‘do 
‘ we promulgate rules for awakening attention, if the disposition 
‘ be headlong, unstable, presumptuous. Besides, all application 
‘of the mind is an act of will, and the will cannot be compel- 
‘ led.’ *—After all, we are afraid that D’ Alembert is right; ma- 
thematics may distort, but can never rectify, the mind. 

But although of slender, and even ambiguous utility, as a gym- 
nastic of the intellect, mathematics are not undeserving of atten- 
tion, as supplying to the metaphysician and psy chologist some 
interesting materials of speculation. ‘The notions, and method, 
und progress of these sciences are curious, both in themselves, 
and in contrast to those of philosophy. Although, therefore, the 
inscription over Plato’s school be but a modern fiction, we are 
willing. to admit its truth—nay, are decidedly of opinion, that 
mathematics ought to be cultivated, to a certain extent, by every 
one who would devote himself to the higher philosophy. But, 
on the other hand, we agree with Socrates, who ‘ disapproved of 
* the study of geometry’ (and he says the same of astronomy) 
‘when carried the length of its more difficult diagrams. For, 
* though himself not inconversant with these’ (which he had stu- 
ded under the celebrated geometer, Theodorus of Cyrene), * he 
‘did not perceive of what utility they could be, calculated as 
* they were to consume the life of a man, and to turn him away 
‘from many other and important acquirements.’ f 

We must now abruptly terminate. Our limits are already 
greatly exceeded. But we must still state, in a few words, what 
many sentences would be required to develope. 

In extending so partial an encouragement to mathematical 
and physica! pursuits, thus indirectly “discouraging the other 
branches of liberal education, the University of Cambridge has 
exactly reversed every principle of academical policy. —W hat are 
the grounds on which one study ought to be forced, in such a 
seminary, in preference to others ? 

The first and principal condition of academical encouragement 
is, that the study tends to cultivate a greater number of the no- 
bler faculties in a higher degree. ‘That the study of mathema- 
tics effects this, at best, in the most inadequate and precarious 
manner, while its too exclusive cultivation tends positively to 
incapacitate and to deform the mind, it has been the scope of the 
preceding argument to establish. 


* De Mente Humana, |. i. ¢. 8. 
+ Xenophontis Memorabilia, |. iy. c. 7, §§ 3, 5. 
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The second condition is, that the protected study comprehends 
within its sphere of operation a larger proportion of the academic 
youth. It can easily be shown th: it in this respect mathematics 
hav e less claim to encouragement than any other object of educa- 
tion. 

The third is, that it is of greater general utility for the conduct 
of the business, or for the enjoyment of the /eiswre, of after life. 
In regard to the business, for men in general, no study is more 
utterly worthless than that of mathematics. In regard to the 
leisure, for which, as Aris totle pape rly observes, a liberal edu- 
cation ought equally to en le, this study is of even less impor- 
tance than for the business. No academical pursuit has so few 
extra-academical votaries. ‘The reasons are manifest. In the 
first place, mathematics, to be spontaneously loved, require a 
more peculiar constitution of mind and temperament than any 


other intellectual pursuit. In the second, as observed by Plato, 
no study forced in the school is ever voluntarily cultivated in 
life—(¥ uxn Cicsor dudiy Eumeves wxbyue). Inthe third, to use the 
words of Seneca, ‘ some things, once known, stick fast; others, 
‘it is not enough to have learnt, our knowlege of them perishing 
‘ when we cease to learn. Such are mathematies.’* ‘The maxim, 


‘Non scholz sed vite discendum,’ is thus, in every relation, 
by the envereny of Cambridee, reversed. 

‘The fourth is, that, indepe aden of its own importance, it 
is the passport to other in portant branches of knowledge. In 
this respect mathematical sciences (pure and applied) stand alone: 
to the other branches of knowledge they conduce—to none direct- 
ly, and if indirectly to any, the advantage they afford is small, 
contingent, and dlispe nsable. , 

The fifth is, that, however important absolutely and relatively, 
it is yet of such a nature, that, without an external stimulus, it 
will not be so ve neri uly and so thoroughly cultivated as it de- 
serves. Mathematics, certainly, from the nature of their study; 
require wath stimulus: the question is ’ do they deserve it } 

We cannot conclude without strongly expressing our sincere 
respect for the venerable school of which, in this article, we 
have endeavoured to expose a modern abuse. With all its 
defects, there is even now, in the spirit of the place, what, were 
its mighty means all as well dire cted as some already are, would 
raise it in every faculty, in every department, to the highest 
rank among the E suropean universities. Some parts of the re-= 
form are difficult, and must be accomplished from without. 
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Others are comparatively easy, and, it is not too much to hope, 
may be determined from within. Of these, the first and most 
manifest improvement would be the establishment of three 
Triposes of co-ordinate and independent honours; of which 
one should comprise the different departments of philosophy 
proper, ancient and modern — another the mathematical and 
physical sciences—and a third the multifarious branches of 
classics, classical philology, history, &e. We cannot add a 
word in reference to the expediency and details of such a 
plan ; but, in allusion to a philosophical ‘Tripos, a noble testi- 
mony to tg Sancehe of metaphysical and moral studies in the 
improvement of the mind, rises to our recollection, which, as 
peculiarly appropriate to the occasion, we cannot refrain from ad- 
ducing. It is by one of the acutest of thinkers—the elder Seali- 
ver :—* Harum indagatio subtilitatum etsinon est utilis ad machinas 
* farinarias conficiendas, exuit tamen animum inscitiae rubigine, 
‘acuitque ad alia. — ’o denique splendore afficit, ut prae sIuceat 
*sibi ad nanciscendum primi opificis similitudinem. Qui ut 
‘omnia plene et perfecte est, et praeter, et supra omnia; ita 
‘eos qui scientiarum studiosi sunt, suos esse voluit, ipsorumque 
‘ intellectum rerum dominum constituit.’ * 


Art. VIIL.- Papers relative to the Cape of Good Hope. Order- 

ed by the House of Commons to be Printed. 1835. 
Wr is melancholy to observe with what sk yw an | faltering steps 
ct humanity treads the soil of our possessions in South Africa. 
In vain does the British Government prescribe a course of 
enlightened policy in relation to the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
land: the strong current of private interest sets irresistibly in 
the opposite direction. ‘Too often have the authorities at the 
Cape, forgetting the interests of the mother country and the 
injunctions of the home government, allowed themselves to be 
carried along by the tide of colonial sentiments ; and to be 
entrap ped in a spe cious * necessity, the tyrant’s plea,’ of perseve- 
ring in an iniquitous system. A rapid history of the colony of 
the ¢ ‘ape of Good Hope will set this matter in a clear light. 

The Dutch first took formal possession of the Cape in the 


middle of the seventeenth century. In 1652, Van Riebeck, the 


* De Subtilitate, Exerc. cccvii. 3. 
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first governor of the new colony, landed there with a handful of 
men, to whom he enjoined above all things caution and forbear- 
ance in their dealing with the natives. The object of the Dutch 
in making this settlement, was not the acquisition of an extensive 
territory. They looked on the Cape only with the eyes of judi- 
cious navigators ; and sought merely to obtain for their shipping 
engaged in the trade with India, a convenient resting place, where 
they ‘might refit and obtain provisions. Hence the domain of the 
Cape Colony was at first extremely circumscribed ; nor was it 
till twenty years after its foundation (that is in 1672,) that a 
considerable extent of the surrounding country, since called the 
Cape District, was purchased from the natives and annexed to it. 
The cattle and other provisions required for the colonists, and for 
the shipping, were sought to be obtained by trade with the Hot- 
tentots. But as these were constantly outwitted in their dealings 
with the white men, and avenged every wrong of force or fraud 
with sanguinary violence, the frontier of the colony was a constant 
scene of trouble and confusion,—of se cret pillage or open w arfare. 
‘The free trade in cattle with the natives was sometimes inter- 
dicted under the severest penalties, and again thrown open. It 
was found ridiculous to promulgate laws which could not be 
enforced. The disorders arising out of this trade, as it was called, 
are plainly set forth in the following extract from the notes of 
Mr Borcherds, in the Papers now “before us. An unhappy 
. result followed the indulgence shown to the ae by 
‘ the placard of the ult. Feb. 1700’ (a proclamation opening 
the trade.) *¢ The free trade in cattle was entirely misapplied. 
‘ The farmers, instead of trading, proceeded in parties of eighty 
or ninety beyond the boundaries , and being armed, forced the 
‘ natives (and even murdered them in some instances ) to give up 
* their c: a and afterwards divided the plunder.’ 

While the boors or Dutch farmers thus carried their depreda- 
tions to a oy: distance in the country of the Hottentots, the 
government at Cape ‘Town had no choice but to follow the back- 
woodemen as far as possible with the shi mow of authority ; and 
thus by slow and inevitable degre ya kind of neces- 
sity rather than desien,—wrested a an immense extent of country 
out of the hands of its aboriginal possessors. In the middle of 
the last century, the Cape C olony comprised three districts, viz. 
that of the Cape, Swellendam, and Stellenbosch ; its territory 
extending northwards to the Hantam and Roggevaldt mountains, 
and eastwards to the Camtoos river. But this was not yet suffi- 
cient ; and in 1771 Governor Van Plettenberg fixed the boundary 
line beyond the Snieeuwbergen or Snow Mountains, so as to 
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extend the measure of the colonial territory to about 100,000 
square miles. His object in this, however, was not properly to 
enlarge the colony, but to overtake and to restrain within the limits 
of law and authority, the ever rambling boors. He drew the 
new boundary line so as to embrace the country which they had 
appropriated, and forbade their wandering beyond it. 

Thus, it appears, that within a hundred and twenty years after 
the foundation of the Dutch colony at the Cape, its territory had 
increased to more than ten times the extent of the Dutch territory 
in Europe. Yet assuredly the Dutch Government had never con- 
templated such an increase, nor could they have expected any 
advantage from it. ‘The seeds of encroachment on the rights of 
the natives were mixed undesignedly, though amply, with the 
purposes and local circumstances of the new colony; and they more 
easily escaped notice, since the economical system with which 
they insensibly grew up was totally foreign from the European 
habits of the settlers. It being the chief object of the colony to 
procure cattle and provisions in abundance, the farmers all became 
cattle breeders; so that in the course of a single generation, 
influenced by the circumstance of soil and climate, the sober and 
industrious Dutch peasant had become a wandering herdsman, 
and attained in the fullest degree the adventurous disposition and 
lawlessness of the nomadic life. In his dealings with the Hotten- 
tots, he soon discovered the weakness of the latter, and robbed or 
defrauded them of their cattle as occasion prompted. The natives, 
deprived of their support, perished in great numbers; the injus- 
tice with which they were treated on all hands gradually worked 
their extermination. ‘Thus, according to our view of the history 
of the Cape Colony, the boors alone were the conquerors of South 
Africa. ‘The Government at the Cape, as well as in Holland, 
did its utmost by threats and proclamations to keep them in 
check, and to protect from aggression the aboriginal owners of 
the soil, but in vain; the boors marched onward with continually 
increasing herds ; wherever they found pasture, they made them- 
selves masters of the country, and the Colonial Government had 
no part to choose but to follow them and claim the sovereignty of 
their conquests. 

This brief historical sketch, the accuracy of which is incon- 
testable, saves us the trouble of enquiring into the wrongs 
of the respective parties. In the quarrels in which the natives 
were continually involved with the colonists, they were often, no 
doubt, the aggressors ; but the career of conquest and extermina- 
tion prosecuted by the boors, whilst the voice of a humane and 
enlightened government vainly endeavoured to restrain them, was 
one of palpable and flagrant injustice. 

VOL. LXI, NO, CXXVI, 2G 
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Up to the period to which we have followed the progress of 
the boors, they had only to do with the Hottentots; a weak and 
irresolute race, whose divided clans were easily overcome. From 
the early Dutch writers, we may conclude that South Africa, in 
its aboriginal state, was by no means thinly pe opled. We can 
hardly suppose that the Hottentot tribes, occ upying what is now 
the colonial territory, were, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, less than two ‘hundred thousand souls. At the present day, 
what is called the Hottentot population of the colony, falls short of 
twenty thousand; but of these, by far the greater number are 
pe ople of mixed breed, and Hottentots by caste only. ‘The Hot- 
tentots of pure breed, within the limits of ‘the colony, do not at pre- 
sent exceed 5000 snails. and of these only a few hundreds can speak 


the language of their forefathers ; so that this remarkable race of 


mankind i is now nearly extinct in the very soil where, at no great 
distance of time, it chiefly flourished. When the eastern limits 
of the colony were extended to the Camtoos river, the boors 
came into contact, for the first time, with more formidable oppo- 
nents. They passed the boundary of the colony, of course, and 
carried on an illicit trade with the Caffres, who at that time in- 
habited both banks of the Great Fish river. The Government, 
unable to bring back the stragglers, and unwilling to lose their 
hold of them, followed them as usual, and in 1780 the Great Fish 
river was proclaimed the eastern boundary of the colony. The 
Caffres settled on the western bank of the river lived for some 
time intermingled with the boors; but such a state of things 
could not continue long; mutual offence soon sprang up; the 
Caffres were obliged to retire to the eastern side of the river, 


whence they sallied forth occasionally to carry off the cattle of 


the boors ; a commando, or armed expedition, was set on foot to 
punish the depredators ; and from that time to the present day, 
the security of peace has been unknown on the eastern frontier 
of the colony. 

The march of encroachment from Cape ‘Town to the Great 
Fish river was effected by obscure steps,—unattended by any 
struggles calculated to alarm the Colonial Government at the 
time, or to awaken an historical interest thereafter. But as 
soon as the boors, on reaching that river, encountered the deter- 
mined opposition of the Cailres, affairs assumed another aspect. 
The fearof a high-spirited barbarian enemy, filled the colonists, and 
even the Government, with great, perhaps excessive apprehension. 
Every petty robbery, every border feud, was magnified into im- 
portance ; and the atte mpts made by the colonial authorities to 
maintain the peace of the frontier, displ: iyed too often the vindic- 
tive spirit of conscious weakness, embittered by constant dread. 
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Of the shallow and vacillating policy which has at all times regu- 
lated the intercourse between the colonists and their black neigh- 
hours on the eastern frontier, sufficient proof will be found in 
a brief recital of the chicf transactions which have arisen out of 
that intercourse, from its first commencement till the recent war. 

We have seen that the Great Fish river was proclaimed the 
eastern boundary of the Cape Colony, as early» at least, as 1780; 
but it was only a theoretical boundary ; the boors were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to occupy the whele 't territory added to the 
colony by this extension of its limits; and the Caffres, unmoved 
by frequent bickerings, continued to feed their herds on the 
western side of that river. About the year 1793, Gaika, or 
Ghyka, a chief of high rank and much influence, was obliged, on 
coming of age, to have recourse to arms in order to recover his 
patrimony from his uncle Tslambi, who was also his guardian ; 
and he drove the latter over the Great Fish river. This turbulent 
chieftain could not, of course, be permitted to establish himself 
within the limits of the colony, and a commando was ordered to 
dislodge him. ‘This, however, was not effected. ‘The boors 
c aptured and drove off a quantity ¢ of cattle, while the Caffres 
remained in possession of the country. In 1795 the British be- 
came, by a voluntary cession, masters of the Cape Colony; and 
from a bind of nece ssity, adopted, in their dealings with their 
Caffre neighbours, the same shortsighted make-shift policy as 
their Dutch predecessors. They ms ade a treaty with Gaika in 
1798, the object of which was not to establish the terms of a 
friendly intercourse between the parties, but to prevent their in- 
tercourse altogether—to cut off all communication between the 
colonists and the Caffres—and to constitute the Great Fish river 
an impassable barrier between the two races. How far the inten- 
tions and stipulations of this treaty transcended what was practi- 
cable, is evident from the fact, that the district named the Zuur- 
veld (or sour plain, so called from the rankness of the grass), 
between the Great Fish and the Bushman’s rivers, comprising a 
great part of the present province of Albany, continued i in the 
oceupation of the Caffres till 1812, when Tconga and his people 
were forcibly driven from it. 

‘The continual troubles of the eastern frontier gave birth to 
a series of misbegotten and abortive political contrivances on 
the part of the C olonial Government. One of these was the 
treaty made with Gaika in 1817, in which he was recognised as 
the paramount chief of all the Caffre tribes—-a rank to which he 
neither had nor pretended any title. It was certainly most de- 
sirable that the Caffre nation should acknowledge the control of 
one supreme authority, to whom all negotiations might be direct- 
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ed; but the license of wilful delusion was carried far beyond all 
venial limits, when the fact was deemed established merely because 
it was convenient that it should be so. ‘The necessary conse- 
quence of this blunder was, that when Gaika’s usurped superio- 
rity embroiled him with the other chiefs of his nation, the British 
became involved in his quarrels. A commando was actually sent 
to support him in his pretensions, and the colony took a part in 
the intestine feuds of the Caffres. Hence the war of 1819, in 
which the Caffres exceeded their former boldness, and pouring 
into the colony in great numbers, made a formidable attack on 
Graham’s Town. Strong measures were thought requisite to re- 
press this alarming audacity. The invaders were driven beyond 
the Keiskamma, and then Gaika was called on to cede the whole 
territory between that river and the Great Fish river, the boundary 
of the colony ;—a tract of country 80 miles in length, with an 
average breadth of 35 miles, as a neutral territory or a forbidden 
ground between the two races. Gaika yielded, of course, with 
much readiness, a territory which never belonged to him; while 
the other chiefs, despoiled of their lands by a cession to which 
they were not parties, were obliged for the time to conceal their 
resentment. 

The idea of preserving unoccupied, or in a state of waste, 
a large tract of habitable country on the frontiers of the Cape 
Colony, was altogether chimerical. It was accordingly soon 
given up, and Lord Charles Somerset, the author of that scheme, 
after annulling the grants made by Sir Rufane Donkin, of portions 
of the neutral territory, located a part of it himself; and the boors 
again became settled in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Caffres, who were permitted to re-occupy some of their lands west- 
ward of the Keiskamma and Kat rivers. ‘The unhappy conse- 
quences of such contiguity necessarily followed, and produced the 
troubles of 1829 ; when Macomo, the son of Gaika, was driven 
from his lands on the Kat river, and the limits of the colony in 
that quarter (for the neutral territory had now become, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a part of the colony) were more strictly defined. 

Before we proceed to make any remarks on the preceding histori- 
cal summary, let us turn our eyes for a moment to the Caffre nation. 
The name Caffre (the Arabic Kafir, an unbeliever or Pagan) was 
given by the early Portuguese navigators to the natives of the 
entire eastern coast of Africa. ‘The Dutch settlers at the Cape, 
therefore, when they found, on going eastward, a race of men, 
distinct from the Hottentots, called them, in accordance with the 
then prevailing geographical nomenclature, Caffres. This name 
admits, therefore, of an extensive application ; but colonial usage 
has almost appropriated it to the tribe in closest contact with the 
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colony, and who call themselves Amakosa. ‘The name of their 
northern neighbours, the Amatémbu, metamorphosed by the 
Dutch boors into Tembooger, has been still further corrupted by 
the English into 'ambookies. To the eastward of these dwell 
the Amaponda or Amambo, called, by a similar process of cor- 
ruption, Mambookies. These last are the most industrious of 
the three nations—the Amakdésa are considered the most war- 
like, and with them alone we have to do. 

Descriptions of the Caffres (Amakésa) have appeared in the 
writings of Barrow, Lichtenstein (who obtained his information 
respecting them chiefly from the missionary Van der Kemp), 
Alberti, and others of more recent date. The vivid and attractive 
representation given by the first-named of these writers of their 
physical endowments, their noble demeanour, their frankness and 
good sense, made a great impression at the time. The Caffres, 
whatever may be their capabilities, are still only barbarians. ‘ The 
* Caffres,’ says Lieutenant-Colonel Wade, in a despatch now be- 
fore us (Papers, part LI., p. 78) ‘ are as yet uncivilized, but they 
* cannot with truth be called a nation of savages. Very much, 
‘Iam convinced, may be effected with them by mildness and 
‘ forbearance.’ Alberti, the officer stationed on the eastern fron- 
tier, while the colony was in the hands of the Dutch, from 1802 
to 1806, expressly affirms, that the misunderstandings which 
took place between the colonists and Caffres, originated altogether 
in the fraud and violence of the former; and that the latter peo- 
ple were quite capable of entering into a reciprocally advanta- 
geous intercourse with a civilized nation, if treated with equity 
and humanity. 

A little reflection on the history of the Cape Colony, and par- 
ticularly of its eastern frontier, will enable us easily to determine 
the question of right between the European settlers and the abo- 
riginal people. It is needless to sift each separate complaint, or 
to enquire, in each instance, who stole the cattle, or gave the 
first insult. It will be more to the purpose to examine into the 
general equity of that order of things, under which this continual 
series of injury and aggression has taken place. 

The first thing that strikes us is, that the extraordinary ad- 
vance of the colony on the country of the Caffres always was 
and isa wrong. ‘The Cape Colony, previous to the recent war, 
embraced a territory exceeding in extent 140,000 square miles, 
and had a population of 130,000 souls. A population not much 
exceeding that of the parish of St Marylebone, spread over a sur- 
face double that of Great Britain, still elbows its neighbours for 
more room! Graham's Town, the capital of the eastern district, 
and about twenty miles from the Great Fish river, is 400 geo- 
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graphical, or, by route, 580 statute miles (seven days’ journey 
by courier) from Cape Town; and it is yet some miles further 
eastward, or from 600 to 700 miles from the seat of government, 
that we quarrel with the aboriginals for the possession of a few 
running streams and green meé sadows, and drive them from the 
fields w vhich they inherited from hele fathers. Such has ever- 
more been the system pursued by the boors. Previous to 1778, 
or while the Camtoos river was the eastern boundary of the co- 
lony, the colonial territory had not above two-thirds of its pre- 
sent extent, but neither was it occupied by one-half of its present 
population. Yet the boors, desiring fresh pastures, approached 
the Caffres, traded with them, che ated them ; ; and when the latter 
retaliated by stealing their cattle, instead of retiring from so 
dangerous a neighbourhood, drove the aboriginals from their lands, 
which, as far as they could, they occupied. For all the calami- 
ties which have followed he too close proximity of the two races, 
the colonists alone are accountable. Whatever offences the Caf- 
fres may have committed, they expiated them by the loss of their 
Jands ; but no retreat could save them from the pertinacious ty- 
ranny of the boors, who always followed them more closely than 
is consistent with good neighbourhood among a pastoral people. 

To call the Caffres a nation of robbers, is to do them a great 
injustice ; but they, like other nations, have many dishonest in- 
dividuals among them. The superiority of the colonial to their 
own breed of cattle, and the general custom of buying wives with 
cows, give them the temptation and the impulse ‘to steal; and 
the numberless injuries they have received, make them regard 
the pillage of the colony as just retaliation. Moreover, the po- 
pulation of the frontiers is so thin and scattered, and the herds 
and flocks are so little guarded, that the cattle-stealer has no seri- 
ous difficulties to overcome. In fact, herds and flocks, in the 
most civilized countries of Europe, as ill protected as they are 
on the borders of Caffreland, would be equally liable to depre- 
dations. But in Europe, severe laws would not be enforced for 
the protection of property if the owner took no pains to guard it 
—in South Africa, on the other hand, when a boor, encroaching 
as far as possible on the pastures of a numerous aboriginal people, 
finds that his cattle do not roam as securely as in a desert, he 
cries out that the natives ought to be exterminated—and it is 
truly surprising how many are found to sympathize with his 
selfishness. 

In the second place, we may observe, that the non-intercourse 
system, which aimed at preventing any communication whatever 
between the colonists and the Caffres,—a system first introduced 
by the Dutch, and adopted from them for some time by the Bri- 
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tish,—was in the highest degree mischievous and absurd. It 
reached its height, and developed all its absurdity, in the chime- 
rical project of an unoccupied neutral territory. It would be 
impossible to devise any other experiment so well calculated to 
prove the impotency of the local government. Backwoodsmen 
and South African boors must be controlled by the hand of 
power, and not by the promulgation of edicts. ‘To enact severe 
laws for the regulation of those remote frontiers of a colony 
where the authority of law is least, is to bring contempt on the 
magistrate, by involving him in a perpetual and unsuccessful 
contest with the people. ‘The laws prohibiting intercourse with 
the Caffres, restrained only the respectable portion of the colonial 
population ; but they did not prevent the contamination of vice and 
discontent from crossing the boundary, and infecting a people, 
who, treated with a rational and considerate liberality, might 
easily have been rendered useful neighbours. No attempt has 
ever been made to civilize, scarcely any to conciliate, the Caffres, 
or to attach them to the colony by the sentiments of interest or 
gratitude. ‘Thus, unprotected by enlightened humanity, they, 
like other rude nations, have sustained a positive injury from the 
vicinity of civilized man. The economy which dictated this 
neglect of the moral welfare of the aboriginals, has by this time 
cost the colony very dear. 

Thirdly, The commando system, which consisted in arming 
the boors, and in authorizing them to wreak their vengeance on 
the aboriginals, was directly caleulated to enhance the barbarity 
of the former, and to impress irreconcilable hatred on the minds 
of the latter. Every page of the history of the Cape Colony 
shows us, that the Government always meant well towards the 
aboriginal people; but, that the practical treatment of them de- 
volved entirely on the boors, who sought to exterminate them. 
The iniquities of the commando system were long ago fully ex- 
posed by Mr Barrow, who, though he may have erred by a too in- 
discriminate censure of the Dutch farmers, yet had the merit of 
boldly exposing enormities which would never have yielded to 
timid treatment. ‘The strong words of a strong-minded man 
could alone touch the blunt sensibility of the boors. The results 
of the commandoes against the Bushmen are thus described by 
Colonel Collins in the papers now before us (Part I. p. 40). 
‘ The original population of the north-eastern frontier must 
‘ have been very considerable, if any credit can be attached to 
‘ the accounts given by the old inhabitants of the exploits of their 
‘ younger days. I have heard one man, who is represented as 
‘an estimable character in other respects, declare, that, within a 
* period of six years, parties under his orders had either killed or 
* taken 3200 of these unfortunate creatures. Another has stated 
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‘to me, that the actions in which he had been engaged had 
‘ caused the destruction of 2700.’ Again, Mr Maynier, Land- 
drost of Graaff Reynet in 1792, states his conviction, ‘ that the 
‘complaints of the boors about depredations from the Caffres 
‘were often altogether unfounded, and always exaggerated ; 
‘ originating from a design to enrich themselves with the cattle 
‘ they were in the habit of taking from the Caffres in the com- 
* mandoes which they were allowed to conduct,’ &e. 

The Papers before us abound with proofs of the impolicy and 
danger of arming the boors against the aboriginals. But the 
mischievous capabilities of the commando system were not fully 
developed till Sir Lowry Cole, a few years ago, authorized com- 
mandoes to pursue stolen cattle (and the vaguest fabricated 
rumours might occasion the pursuit), and having, or supposing 
to have, traced them to a Caffre hamlet, to take thence cattle to 
an equal amount ;—thus substituting headlong retaliation for jus- 
tice, and uniformly punishing the innocent for the guilty. ‘This 
measure has contributed, more than any other, to keep alive a 
spirit of bitter animosity on the eastern frontier. But, in order to 
comprehend the intelligence which dictated this measure, we have 
only to look to the despatch of Sir Lowry Cole in reply to a letter 
of Mr Secretary Stanley, calling for information respecting the 
commando system. That despatch, dated 15th November, 1833, 
contains the following assertion :—‘ The boundary line of the 
* colony, except in front of Caffraria, has not been advanced for a 
‘ great number of years. ‘That to the north and north-east was fixed 
‘ full sixty years ago, and no colonist is allowed to occupy lands be- 
‘ yond that line” Now we find, that a great accession of territory 
on the north and north-east was made in 1823; respecting which, 
the Commissioners of Enquiry thus expressed themselves in a 
letter to Captain A. Stockenstrom, dated 30th June, 1826 :— 
‘ From a reference to the map of the colony in our possession, it 
* would appear, that the line of boundary that you have described 
* to have been drawn, pursuant to these instructions, has included 
‘an extension of territory beyond the former boundary of not 
‘ less than 330 miles of mean length, and 150 of mean breadth, 
‘ containing an area of 50,000 square miles.’ In reply to this 
letter, the enlightened and patriotic Stockenstrom observes, that 
the new boundary line which he had recommended was intended 
not to justify migrations, but to prevent their further extension. 
‘ The encroachments on the aboriginals,’ he continues, ‘ began 
‘at Cape Town, and never ceased to extend by degrees, until 
‘the colonists had got to where they now are. As a tract of 
‘country became what they call full, the more enterprising again 
* set forward, and were followed as before.’ 

Now again we find the acting governor, Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Wade, writing to Mr Secretary Stanley to the following effect 
in January, 1834 :—‘ But besides these, there are also the far- 
‘ mers, who, in defiance of the law and the severity of its penal- 
‘ ties, migrate beyond the boundaries ; and, at the same time that 
‘ they supply the natives with the means of desolating the colon 
‘ (that is, with fire-arms), unfortunately furnish them also wit 
‘ something of a reasonable pretext for doing so by dispossessing 
*‘ the weak and unarmed, and occupying all the fertile spots and 
‘ springs; and, it is asserted upon good authority, not unfrequently 
‘ disgracing themselves by atrocities hardly less barbarous than 
‘ those which the banditti inflict on the settlement. In the coun- 
‘ try between the frontier line and the upper Orange river, and 
‘ between the latter and the Caledon river, there are at this 
‘ moment upwards of 100 heads of families with their slaves thus 
‘ situated,"having seized on the district that best suited them, 
‘ without any regard whatever to the right of property of the na- 
‘ tives; and it cannot therefore be matter of surprise that the lat- 
‘ ter should seek to retaliate.’ Thus it appears, that Sir Lowry 
Cole, whilst defending commandoes, which under his authority 
had grown more vexatious, manifested great ignorance of the 
history of the colony and of its character : his eyes seem to have 
been closed to that spirit of encroachment which has extended 
the colonial territory to its present inconvenient magnitude, and 
which is still as active as when it first commenced. 

We shall now proceed to recount the events of the recent cala- 
mitous war with the Caffres ; and as but few authentic documents 
relating to it have been as yet published, we shall treat it briefly. 
The strictures which we have already made on the history of the 
Cape Colony will save us from the necessity of commenting at 
any length on late occurrences. The longing of the colonists for 
the well-watered valleys of the Caffres, and of the latter for the 
colonial cattle, are now, as heretofore, the sources of irritation. 
It has been said that the late invasion of the colony by the Caffres 
was wholly unprovoked. ‘That it was not so is evident from 
Sir B. D’Urban’s despatch to Mr Secretary Rice, dated 28th 
October, 1834. In this despatch, the governor, after premising 
‘ that it is sufficiently obvious that a complete and effectual refor- 
‘mation of our system of proceeding with the native tribes (if 
‘ that may be called a system which seems to have been guided 
‘ by no fixed principle, certainly by no just one) has become 
‘absolutely necessary,’ proceeds as follows: ‘ For many years 
‘ past the tribes of the chiefs Macomo, Bothma, and Tyali had 
* been allowed by the Colonial Government to reside and graze 
‘their cattle immediately within (on the western side of) the 
‘river Keiskamma, upon the Gaga, Chumie, and Mancasana, 
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In the November of last year the acting governor, under the 
impression that this indulgence had been abused (which pe 
bably it might have been to a certain extent), ordered their 
immediate expulsion from the whole of that line, and they were 
expelled accordingly. This unfortunately happened when a 
period of severe drought was approaching ; so that these tribes 
(I am afraid but too certainly) suffered much loss in their herds 
in consequence. Hence arose the feeling (of discontent and 
ill-will towards the colony) to which I have adverted, and which 
combined with it, in this instance, a spirit of retribution.’ 

This sensible and candid statement of the governor, written 
about six weeks before the breaking out of the war, completely 
reveals its origin. The Caffres, if we may borrow the expres- 
sions of one of their own orators, ‘ are men, and they love their 

* cattle—their wives and children live upon milk—they fight for 
‘ their property ;—they hate the colonists, who covet their all, and 
‘ aim at their destruction.’ The expulsion of the three clicfs from 
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their lands took place in November, 1833; but at the close of 


1834 the depredations in the colony had reached an alarming 
extent; and when the attempt was renewed to force the Caffres 
beyond the Keiskamma, they manifested a determination to 
maintain their ground. ‘lyali declared that he would and must 
occupy and graze his cattle on the Mancazana valleys; and his 
herdsmen showed themselves in the thickets fully armed. Three 
horses being stolen from the colony about the same time, a patrol 


was sent to , retaliate on the Caffres ; and, attempting to drive off 


the cattle belonging to a village, was defeated by the inhabitants, 
and with difficulty effected a retreat. Such was the immediate 
occasion of the war. Even the most savage people cannot be 
safely dealt with on the principle that might is right. 

The lamentable events which followed may be shortly told. 
During the latter half of December, 1834, and the succeeding 
January, the Caffres poured into the colony in great numbers— 
wasted the farms, drove off the cattle, and murdered not a few of 
the inhabitants. ‘The sanguinary temper exhibited by the Caffres 
in the late irruption is contrary to their usage, and affords a stron 
proof of their increasing hatred to the colony. ‘They had reckoned 
up forty-four of their countrymen killed by the colonists in re- 
taliatory marauding expeditions, and whose deaths they vowed to 
avenge. The whole country, as far as the Bushmen’s river, was 
abandoned to them; their parties hovered round Algoa Bay, and 
even threatened Graham’s Town. ‘The eastern frontie ‘r, when 
the irruption took place, was defended by little more than 700 
men—a force inadequate, at any time, to provide f for the security 
of a line 100 miles in length, Troops, ammunition, and military 
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stores had to be sent from Cape ‘Town, a distance of 600 miles. 
The general consternation was great. Several thousand per- 
sons, fleeing for their lives, abandoned all their property to the 
enraged enemy; and the misery consequent upon such a step 
in a new country, where such losses are not easily repaired, 
may be better imagined than described. At length aid arrived ; 
and in the beginning of February the main body of the Cafires 
was expelled from the colony. ‘lo the consummate ability and 
unwearied exertion, in the hour of danger, of Colonel Smith and 
the governor, who subsequently reached the eastern frontier, may 
be ascribed the speedy repression of the hostile ravages. 

It was deemed advisable, however, not merely to repulse the 

Caffres, but also to punish them; and in March an army of 
4000 men entered Caffreland, to drive back the cattle which had 
been so inadequately protected by a frontier force of only 700. 
On the 15th of Apr'l the main division of the army crossed the 
river Kai or Ky, and destroyed the villages of Hintza, the para- 
mount chief of Caffreland, capturing 15,000 head of cattle. A 
fortnight after, Hintza, accompanied by fifty of his followers, 
entered the camp to sue for peace, which was granted on the 
following conditions, viz. the Caffres were to give 25,000 head 
of cattle and 500 horses within five days, and an equal number 
in twelve months. Hintza sent messengers to collect the stipulated 
quantity of cattle, and remained voluntarily in the British camp. 
On the 10th of May, a new thought seems to have entered the 
governor’s mind; and he declared the river Ky, from its source in 
the Stormberg mountains to the sea, to be the boundary of the 
colony, which thus received an accession of about 7000 square 
miles ;—a large portion of which extent is the country of the 
Amatembu, and not liable, therefore, to be forfeited for the mis- 
deeds of the Amakésa. On the Buffalo river was selected the 
site of King William’s Town, the future capital of Adelaide 
province, as the newly acquired territory is called. ‘The names 
Wellington, Peel, Aberdeen, &c., given to the surrounding locali- 
ties, seem to show that the news of the change of ministry, 
reached Sir 5. D’ Urban at this important juncture ; and we must 
be pardoned for suspecting, that to this circumstance his sudden 
determination (for he entertained no such thought when he first 
entered Caffreland) to add 7000 square miles to the colony is to 
be ascribed. He perhaps hoped (but the hope was certainly a 
fallacious one) that Lord Aberdeen would be less obstinately 
averse to an invasion of the rights of the aboriginals than the 
minister from whom he ree eived his instructions. 

But to return to our narrative. ‘Two days after the announce- 
ment of the new boundary, Hintza, leaving his son and brother as 
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hostages in the camp, proceeded at his own desire with an 
escort towards his country, eastward of the Ky, to expedite by 
the authority of his presence the collection of the cattle. In 
ascending a hill near the river Bashee, he pushed on before the 
others as if attempting to escape ; pistols were snapped at him, 
and he fled the faster. At length a musket-shot in the leg slack- 
ened his speed ; a second ball through the ribs brought him to 
the ground ; but he recovered himself sufficiently to descend the 
slope into the bed of the river. Here the wounded man, up to 
the waist in water, leaned against a rock for support, and begged 
formercy. ‘The Hottentots heard his prayer and spared him; but 
a British officer climbing the rock above him shot the unfortunate 
chief. With the recital of the barbarities subsequently perpetrated 
on the dead body we shall not sully our pages, nor pain the ear 
of manhood. Such revolting enormities we would gladly conceal ; 
but the concealment of them is impossible. Since, however, 
it is evident, that even in civilized communities may be found 
barbarians, we leave it to the candour and prudence of the Afri- 
can boors, and their disciples, to decide whether it is wise to taunt 
the Caffres any longer with their barbarism. 

The four months which followed the death of Hintza, seem to 
have been spent by the colonial force in punishing the other re- 
fractory chiefs by the devastation of their country. At length, 
on the 17th of September, treaties of peace were concluded with 
the chiefs of the families of Gaika and Tslambi: by which treaties 
tracts of country are assigned to those chiefs and their respective 
tribes, —viz. a tract on the northern side of Amakésina, adjoining 
the country of the Amatémbu, to the family of Gaika, and a 
tract along the sea-coast, between the rivers Kahoon and Bashée, 
to the descendants of Tslambi. Locations are also assigned or 
guaranteed to some Caffre chiefs of other families. All the chiefs 
who are parties to these treaties acknowledge themselves to be the 
subjects of the King of Great Britain; and are to pay annually 
each a fat ox as a quit-rent for his lands. They are now 
amenable to the penalties of English law; but some respect 
is to be paid to their customs and domestic usages. ‘They 
are to deliver up all their fire-arms, to denounce all attempts to 
disturb the peace of the colony, and to receive such missionaries, 
teachers, magistrates, and government agents, as may be ap- 
pointed to reside among them. They also promise to discontinue 
their ordeals for witchcraft—an indiscreet promise, unless know- 
ledge can advance among them with more rapid strides than it 
has ever done in Europe. The articles of these treaties which 
bring the Caffres within the pale of the English government, are 
dictated in the spirit of tardy wisdom. Positive and effective mea- 
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sures ought to have been taken long since to civilize the abori- 
ginals on the frontiers of the colony; but to visit them at once 
with the penalties of English law, seems a hazardous proceeding. 
Is not polygamy illegal? and as it is constantly denounced by 
the missionaries, can its illegality be dissembled ? Yet to punish 
polygamy, at present, in Calfreland, would be to make a very dan- 
gerous and hopeless attack on domestic customs. Much skill and 
prudence will be required to guide the steps by which these peo- 
ple must advance in civilisation. 

The articles in the treaties of September which relate to the 
disposal of the territory, deserve a narrow scrutiny; but yet, in 
the absence of official explanations, it would be unjust to criticize 
them unreservedly. ‘Those treaties do not appear to annul the 
declaration made in May, which constituted the Ky the boundary 
of the colony ; and consequently the Amatémbu or ‘Tembookies, 
who gave no offence, have lost their independence, and are now 
included within the limits of the colony. ‘The river Ky certainly 
offers a convenient line from the Stormberg to the sea; yet justice 
ought not to be thus summarily cut short for the sake of a 
boundary. ‘The river Ky, we are told, offers great advantages 
as a frontier—its banks being open and free from bushes: good ! 
if the work of extermination be carried on in a straightforward 
manner,—if the Caffres be expelled from three-fourths of their ter- 
ritory, and driven beyond the Ky,—then we may boast of the ad- 
vantages of that river as a defensible frontier ; but if they are to re- 
main within the new province, then the Ky is evidently rather a 
line of demarcation than of defence. Can it be imagined that 
the removal of the nominal boundary of the colony will remove 
also at once the annoyance of cattle stealing from the former 
frontier ? Will not the line between the Caffres and the colonists 
require still to be guarded as heretofore? So that, for the future, 
there will be two frontiers to guard instead of one. Nay, more— 
the line of forts which are to extend through the middle of the 
new province, will have, on the east, the Caffre tribes of Hintza’s 
family ; on the north, the tribes of Gaika’s; on the south, those 
of Tslambi’s kinsmen ; and on the west, the Fingos (Amafingo, 
or poor outcasts ),—a body of fugitives from the country of Natal, 
living in servitude among the Caffres previous to the war, and 
now located (16,000 in number) on the right bank of the Keis- 
kamma. These are, at the best, weak friends, requiring to be 
well watched. The colony, in short, will now have to defend 
the Ky and the Keiskamma; and also a line joining these two 
rivers, and having Caffres on both sides. If this line be occupied 
merely for the sake of civilizing the Caffres, we fear that the 
system of education intended for them, besides being exceedingly 
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operose and expensive, will finally prove a failure. To impoverish 
a rude people,—to take from them half their lands and half their 
cattle, and to bring them into constant and painful collision with 
the authors of their misfortunes,—is not a judicious mode of re- 
storing them to tranquillity and contentment. 

But if it be intended to grant to white settlers those portions 
of the province of Adelaide’ of which the aboriginals have been 
deprived, then, we say, let the Caffres be driven at once beyond 
the Ky, or into the sea: the direct method of extermination will 
prove, in the end, to be the cheapest and least inhumane. ‘That 
the coloured races cannot prosper in close contact with civilized 
men, has been adopted in the United States as a principle of le- 
gislation,—as we learn from the late message of the President to 
Congress ; but that is a melancholy truth which has been as fully 
confirmed by experience in South Africa as in the New World. 
The eager longing of the colonists to break bounds must be 
watched with the greatest jealousy. The craving after new pas- 
tures towards the east is deeply implanted i in the constitution of 
the South African farmer. Nor is this surprising. When he 
looks towards Caffreland he turns his back on the desert Karoo,— 
on plains tormented by locusts, mildew, drought, and sometimes 
by floods; before him are liv ely ee and ever: green valleys— 
a land flowing with milk and honey. I wet him gain this, and then 
the well- cultivated fields of the Smaponda will te mpt him still 
farther; and then the much-coveted plains of Natal are just be- 
fore him. And who profits by all this acquisition of territory ? 
Not this country certainly. If wars are to be waged to gratify 
the Dutch boors or their English yokemates, Great Britain is 
sure to be a loser by the result. ‘The colonists, therefore, ought 
not to be allowed to sct a foot beyond the old frontier at the 
Keiskamma. Experience shows, that where these lawless herds- 
men are permitted to move one step, there is no predicting the 
termination of their march. ‘The new province ought to be held 
solely for the sake of giving the Caffres some social organization, 
—such as may enable them to maintain a stricter police on their 
frontier, and treat on more equal terms with their formidable 
neighbours. Such is the line of conduct which we hope to see 
pursued. In the Papers before us, the despatches of the Secre- 
taries for the Colonies, to whatever party they may have belong- 
ed, are all characterised by an enlightened solicitude for the in- 
terests of the aboriginal tribes ; and we do not think it likely 
that those interests will be disregarded at the present important 


crisis. 
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Arr. 1X.—1. Report: Orange Lodges, Associations or Societies 
in Ireland. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
20th July, 1835. 

2. Second Report from the Select Committee appointed to Enquire 
into the Nature, Character, Extent, and Tendency of Orange 
Lodges, Associations or Societies in Ireland, with the Minutes of 
Evidence, and Appendix, Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 6th August, 1835. 

3. Third Report: Orange Lodges, Associations, or Societies in 
Ireland. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
Gth August, 1835, 

4. Report: Orange Institutions in Great Britain and the Colonies. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 7th Sep- 
tember, 1835. 

5. Report of the Select Committee appointed to Enquire into the 
Origin, Nature, Extent, and Tendency of Orange Institutions 
in Great Britain and the Colonies, and to Report the Evidence 
taken before them, and their Opinion to the House. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 7th September, 1835, 


’]|\wo distinct Committees were appointed during the last Session 

of Parliament to enquire into the origin, nature, extent, 
and tendencies of Orange Associations in Great Britain and the 
Colonies, and in Ireland. 

The Committee on the Orange Associations in Ireland origi- 
nally consisted of twenty-seven members, of whom thirteen were 
Conservatives, one or two neutrals, and the remainder Liberals. 
Amongst the Conservatives were Mr Shaw, Sergeant Jackson, 
Colonel Conolly, Colonel Perceval, Colonel Verner, Mr Max- 
well, and Sir Edmund Hayes; the last three gentlemen being 
Orange Grand Officers and directing members of the institution. 
During the long period, above five months, which the Committee 
sat, some changes of its members took place. Mr Shaw, Colonel 
Perceval, Colonel Conolly, were exchanged for other Conserva- 
tives; as Mr Spring Rice, Mr Cutlar lerguson, &c. were re- 
placed by other Liberals, on the formation of the present Admi- 
nistration. ‘The Committee on Orange Associations in Great 
Britain contained a larger proportion of Liberals. The Irish 
Committee closed their labours without making any Report. The 
English Report is full and satisfactory. 

‘The evidence taken before these Committees spreads over the 
occurrences of the last forty years, ‘I'wo-and-twenty witnesses 
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were examined by the Irish Committee. Eight of these are 
grand officers, or leading members of the Irish Orange As- 
sociation, and are of course strongly impressed with the virtues 
of Orangeism. The remainder consist of four officers of police, 
two lords-lieutenant of counties, three magistrates, two law- 
yers, a physician and two farmers. ‘They all reside in, or 
have been connected with, the districts where Orangeism is 
most active: they are of various religious persuasions, but chiefly 
of the Church of England, and express opinions unfavour- 
able to the institution. The English Committee examined 
eighteen witnesses ; of whom thirteen were active Orangemen. 
The only witness not an Orangeman, who was examined 
respecting Orange transactions, was Mr Innes, a member of the 
Scotch bar. The other witnesses gave evidence respecting official 
or unimportant subjects. The documents submitted to the two 
Committees consist generally of extracts from the official cor- 
respondence and records of the two grand lodges of England 
and Ireland. 

We have been thus exact in our analysis of the two Commit- 
tees, and of the evidence and witnesses brought before them, 
because in a report of the Irish Grand Lodge, which appeared in 
the newspapers in November last (Morning Chronicle, Nov. 23), 
there are some violent reflections on them, and more especially 
on that for Ireland. This report bears the signature of Lord 
Cole and Mr Henry Maxwell. Its object is to impugn the 
evidence we are about to examine, and more especially that taken 
before the Irish Committee. It asserts that this Committee 
wasted its time in the examination of a number of malignant and 
ignorant enemies of Orangeism ; and closed its proceedings with- 
out affording time for the Orange witnesses to be re-examined, 
contrary to a distinct pledge. Now this committee sat forty-one 
days ;—twenty for the examination of Orange witnesses, and 
twenty-one for those who were not Orangemen ; amongst whom 
were Lord Caledon, Lord Gosford, Mr Sharman Crawford, 
M.P., Mr Kernan, Sir Frederick Stovin, &c. And it is a fact 
worthy of Mr Maxwell’s and Lord Cole’s explanation, that the 
last four days of the Committee’s sitting were wholly occupied 
by the examination of Lieut.-Colonel William Blacker, a well- 
known Orangeman of forty years’ standing, and member of the 
committee of the Grand Lodge of Dublin; by the re-examination 
of Hugh Ryves Baker, Esq., Deputy Grand Treasurer of the 
association ; and Lieut.-Colonel Verner, Deputy Grand Master of 
the association ; and that it closed its labours by the examination 
of Henry Maxwell, I'sq., Grand Secretary of the institution, 
who thinks fit to make those loose assertions. 
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The first Orange lodge was formed on the 21st September, 1795, 
at the house of a man named Sloan, in the obscure village of Lough- 
gall. ‘lhe immediate cause of those disturbances in the north 
that gave birth to Orangeism, was an attempt to plant colonies 
of Protestants on the farms or tenements of Catholics who had 
been forcibly ejected. Numbers of them were seen wander- 
ing about the country hungry, half naked, and infuriated. Mr 
Christie, a member of the Society of Friends, who appears 
to have passed 60 or 70 years on his property as quietly as a 
man may in the neighbourhood of such violent neighbours, 
gives a painful account of the outrages then committed. He 
says (5573), * he heard sometimes of 12 or i4 Catholic houses 
wrecked in a night, and some destroy 5570.) * That 
this commenced in the neighbourhood of Church-hill,’ * be- 
tween Portadown and Dungannon, and then it extended over 
nearly all the northern counties. ...... In the course of 
time, after the Catholics were many of them driven from the 
county, and took refuge in different parts of Ireland, I understood 
they went to Connaught. Some years after, when peace and 
quietness was in a measure restored, some returned again ; pro- 
bably five or six years afterwards. ‘The property which they left 
was transferred, in most instances, to Protestants ; where they had 
houses, and gardens, and small farms of land, it was generally 
handed over by the landlords to Protestant tenants. ‘That oc- 
curred within my knowledge.’ He further says, ‘ It continued 
for two or three years, but was not quite so bad in 1796 and 
1797 as it was earlier. After this wrecking, and the Catholics 
were driven out, what was called the Break-of- Day party, 
merged into Orangemen ; they passed from the one to the other, 
and the gentlemen in the county procured what they termed 
their Orange warrants to enable them to assemble legally, as 
they termed it. ‘The name dropped, and Orangeism succeeded 
‘to Break-of-Day Men.’—(5575.) 

At first the association was entirely confined to the lower 
orders; but it soon worked its way upwards; and so early as 
November 1798, there appears a corrected report of the rules 
and regulations officially drawn up, and submitted to the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland, under the presidency of ‘Thomas Verner, Esq., 
Grand Master ; J. KE. Beresford, Esq., Grand Secretary; and 
others. The state of the country, soon after the formation of these 
Societies, is faithfully described in an address which the late Lord 
Gosford, as Governor of Armagh, submitted to all the leading 
magistrates of the county. His lordship stated that he had called 
them together to submit a plan to their consideration for checking 
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the enormities which disgraced the county. He then proceeds :— 
‘It is no secret that a persecution, accompanied with all the 
‘ circumstances of ferocious cruelty which have in all ages distin- 
‘ guished that dreadful calamity, is now raging in this country. 
Neither age nor even acknowledged innocence as to the late dis- 
turbances is sufficient to excite mercy, much less afford protec- 
tion. ‘The only crime which the wretched objects of this mer- 
ciless persecution are charged with, is a crime of easy proof; 
is simply a profession of ‘the Roman Catholic Jaith. A an 
banditti have constituted themselves judges of this species of 
delinquency, and the sentence they pronounce is equally concise 
and terrible ; it is nothing less than a confiscation of all property, 
and eamneilinte banishment. It would be extremely painful, and 
‘ surely unnecessary, to detail the horrors that attended the exe- 
cution of so wide and tremendous a proscription, which certainly 
exceeds, in the comparative number of those it consigns to ruin 
and misery, every example that ancient or modern history can 
afford. For where have we heard, or in what history of human 
* cruelties have we read, of more than half the inhabitants of a 
* populous country deprive d at one blow of the means as well as of 
the fruits of their industry, and driven in the midst of an inclement 
winter to seek a shelter for themselves and their helpless families 
where chance may guide thew? ‘YVhis is no exaggerated picture 
of the horrid scenes now acting in this country ; yet surely it is 
sufficient to awaken sentiments of indignation and compt assion in 
the coldest heart. Those horrors are now acting, and acting with 
impunity. ‘Vhe spirit of impartial justice (without which law 
is nothing better than tyranny) has for a time disappeared i in 
this country, and the supineness of the magistracy is a topic of 
conversation in every corner of thiskingdom.’— (Zvidence, 3251.) 
The resolutions moved by his Lords hip were adopted and 
signed by all the leading magistrates, who thus bore undeniable 
testimony to the persecution the Catholics were then suffering 
in that county, which was the cradle, and has ever been the hot- 
bed of Orangeism. 

We have carefully ext os the documents submitted by the 
Orange society to the Committee respecting the objects of 
their institution, the motives of its members, and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for candidates; and nothing apparently can be 
more humane, tolerant, moral, and praiseworthy. Certain doubt- 
ful features occasionally, however, do peep through this coating of 
amiable professions. For instanee, this s< ciety, profe ssing ultra 
loyalty, enforced on its me ‘mbers an oath of qualified allegiance. 
* I, A. B. do solemnly swear,’ &c. * that 1 will to the utmost of 
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‘my power support and defend’ the king and his heirs, * so 
*‘ long as he or they support the Protestant ascendency” Ano- 
ther suspicious article (No. 5) declares, ‘ We are not to carry 
away money, goods, or any thing from any person whatever, 
except arms and ammunition, and those only from an enemy,’ 
—enemy no doubt meaning Catholic. 

But our business is with on proceedings. We shall, there- 
fore, only say that the Orange society spread far and wide in 
iveland, It spread also to E ngland, and especially to the 
manufacturing districts. A grand ‘lodge was established in 1808 
at Mancheste y, Which forthwith fesued warrants to the whole 
Orange body in England. The seat of government was trans- 
ferred to London in 1821. Frequent mention has been made in 
Parliament of the Orange associations. In 1813, Mr Wynne 
brought forward a motion, for a Committee to examine into their 
nature and extent. A long debate ensued, in which scarcely a 
voice was raised in their defence. But Lord Castlereagh per- 
suaded Mr Wynne to withdraw his motion; upon the unde rstanding 
that the Oran; ge body, who were fast decaying, would expunge 
those matters which gave their society an illegal ‘characte rr. Further 
| *arliamentary notices and acts reduced the Irish grand lodge to 
the necessity of abdicating their functions ; but the English grand 
lodge aided ‘them in evading the law, by issuing all warrants and 
instructions from London. On the death of the Duke of York in 
1827, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland accepted the 
office of grand master of the Orange lodges in England (573) ; 
and in the following year the Orange institution of Ireland was 
revived under the auspices of his Roy al Highness, who then be- 

‘ame Imperial Grand Master of the two associations of England 
and Ireland.—(560.) 

From this period we take up our view of Orangeism. Its official 
rules and regulations were revised and confirmed in June, 1835, 
under the name and sanction of his Royal Highness—of the Bishop 
of Salisbury, grand Pr eae a long catalogue of Conservative 
noblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen, figuring as its grand chap- 
lains and deputy grand masters. These rules and regulations con- 
stitute the acknowled; ged code of the association ; and from them 
and the explanations of the grand officers before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, we will endeavour to give a general 
view of the organization and form of government of the society 
as it now exists. We may premise, ~ that, whenever the law 
has endeavoured to repress the society, modifications of the 
letter rather than of the spirit of the original code have taken 
place. Thus the Orangeman’s oath of qualified allegiance, the 
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oaths of supremacy, abjuration of the Pope, and declaration 
against transubstantiation, no longer appear. Even the oz ith, or 
declaration, of secrecy, is now omitted : but a certain solemn 
ritual of admission is retained, or substituted for it; which 
* while it evades the grasp of the act,’ appears practically to bind 
with equal force all the members to keep secret their signs, pass- 
words, and mysteries. 

The objects of the society are declared to be—the preserva- 
tion of the érwe religion, by law established; the Protestant suc- 
cession of the Crown, and the defence of the persons and pro- 
perty of Orangemen. ‘ The association is declared to be ex- 
* clusively Protestant, but at the same time most tolerant in 

‘spirit’ The qualifications of an Orangeman are faith, piety, 
courtesy, and compassion. le is to be sober, honest, wise and 
prudent; to love rational socie ty, and to hate swearing. 

The Irish rulers do not define the powers of the g1 rand master, 
Mr Swan, the de sputy grand secretary, states, that he may order 
the assembling of the whole Orange body, at any one place, or 
time, from all parts of the country (1179). By the English 
code, his office is declared to be permanent and un controlled. 

The grand dignitaries consist of the grand master and all the 
deputy grand masters; the prelate, the grand chaplains, the 
grand treasurer, and grand secretary, with their several deputies, 
and assistant grand secretaries. ‘these form the court and the 
cabinet ; Pare, in fact, the ministers, ‘They are elected 
annually, ae are rare ‘ly changed. 

Between these and the erand lodge exists the grand commit- 
tee, or privy council, subject to an annual re- election : its duties 
are declared to be * to watch over the interests of the Orange 
‘ society, while the grand lodge is not sitting, and to decide upon 
‘ applications from subordinate lodges.’ Its members form also 
a court of council for the support and control of the grand officers 
or ministers; and, in conjunction with them, arrange all the 
proceedings, and draw up a programme of the business to be 
transacted at the half- yearly meetings of the grand lodge. 

The grand lodge is composed of all the erand dignitaries of 
the society, of the grand officers of counties, and of the grand 
committee. ‘Lhis is the real governing body; and, without its 
sanction and the confirmation of the grand niaster, nothing per- 
manent or essential can be effected. ‘They meet twice a-year 
for the transaction of business—in May, and on the Sth No- 
vember —when minutes of their proceedings and resolutions 
are carefully taken by the grand secretary, or his deputy, and 
assistants, ‘Lhese, after having been submitted to the revision 
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of the grand committee, are published and distributed, as cireu- 
lars, to every lodge, for the edification and good government 
of the whole. 

Such is the constitution of the central body. Its ramifica- 
tions are spread far and wide. lV irst in order of subordination 
come the grand county lodges, then the district, and, finally, 
the private lodges. The grand lodges of the counties main- 
tain a correspondence with their respective district lodges, 
for whose due obedience and money contributions they are 
severally responsible : they also require returns of the names, 
stations, and addresses of their several officers, and the numbers 
of theirmembers. ‘These district lodges, in like manner, control, 
correspond with, and are responsible for, the numerical and 
financial returns of their respective circuits of private lodges, 
which vary in number from three to five-and-twenty. Private 
lodges may be established any where, by a congregation 
of a few of the faithful; provided a guinea be remitted to the 
grand lodge at Dublin, and its sanction or warrant be duly ob- 
tained through the district lodge, and thence through that of the 
county, where the new lodge is sought to be established. Every 
pious and exclusive Protestant, above eighteen i of age, is 
eligible by ballot. Each lodge is composed of a master, a 
deputy- master, a treasurer, a secretary, a committee, and where 
a clergyman can be obtained, a chaplain. ‘These ofticers, in the 
larger lodges, have deputies. ‘The lodge annually elects its own 
officers and committee ; the appointment of the master being sub- 


ject t to the approbation of the district lodge. 


i:very year, the masters and deputy-masters of the lodges of 
each district assemble and elect the officers of their district lodge, 
subject to the confirmation of the grand county lodge. In like 
manner, the six officers of the grand county lodge are elected by 
the officers of the district lodges. ‘These last have seats in the 
grand lodge at Dublin, and are, in fact, the representatives of the 
Ore ingeism of their county. 

The expenses of the grand lodge are supported by the 
contributions of individuals, and of the grand officers, the 
fees on the establishment of lodges, and an annualrent, whose 
minimum is three shillings and sixpence, collected from each pri- 
vate lodge by the district masters, and by them transmitted to the 
grand treasurer through the county lodges. ‘The county, district, 
and private lodges, provide for their own expenses. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the lodge are always opened and closed with a prayer ; 
the usual place of meeting being a public-house. But we will 
not transcribe these political prayers, nor the sacred mimmery, 
which is read on the initiation of a candidate for the Orange or 
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purple order. The Bishop of Salisbury, the grand prelate of all 
Orangeism, no doubt approves of a politico-religious ceremony 
within hearing of the tap-room, where a candidate is brought in 
with the Bible i in one hand and the book of Orange regulations 
in the other (Appendix, p. 70); and where the questions and ad- 
monitions of the initiating master, or grand master, are so artfully 
contrived as to leave an impression on the mind of the neophyte, 
that the preservation of the secrets of the one is to be kept in 
proportion to his reverence for the other. 

Appended to this code of Orange laws, is ‘a very business-like 
‘ registry, containing the names and addresses of the grand offi- 
* cers, grand officers of counties, and members of committee of 
* the Orange institution of Ireland, and the numbers of all war- 
‘ rants in existence, together with the names and residences of 
* the several masters, and the places, districts, and counties, 
* where the different lodges are held’ (Appendix, p. 35). This 
is, in fact, the muster-roll of the noble army of Orangemen. We 
learn by it that there is an imperial grand master, having under 
his absolute control in Ireland alone, a council or a military staff 
consisting of fourteen deputy grand masters (of whom eleven are 
Peers), twelve grand and thirty- two deputy grand chaplains 
(many of whom are dignified and beneficed clergymen), and a 
grand committee of 186. leading gentlemen, magistrates, members 
of parliament, and clergymen. ‘These persons—all bound toge- 
ther by a unity of views, and known to each other by secret signs 
and pass-w ords (Verner, 524),—command twenty grand lodges 
of counties, under whose control are placed eighty district lodges ; ; 
which again are in constant communication with, and are respon- 
sible for, the obedience of a corps of 1500 private lodges ; whose 
members, varying from twenty to 250, are estimated ata grand 
total of from 200,000 to 220,000 men (Swan, 1178—Baker, 3171). 
This is, indeed, a Sexunddable body, including (as Mr Randall 
Plunkett declares, Appendix, 114, B) individuals of every rank 
from the nearest to the throne to the poorest peasant. Hap- 
pily, it professes to exist solely for the support of law and 
religion. What its interpretation of law and religion may be, 
and how far its practices agree with its professions, may be best 
gathered from the fruits of its labours. We proceed, therefore, to 
examine and compare these in detail, 

Their first profession is of Christian charity. ‘ They detest 
* an intolerant spirit, and will admit no one into their society who 
‘is not known to be capable of upbraiding any one on account 
‘of his religious opinions.’ This is a praiseworthy sentiment, 
but one*which they who are without the pale of Orangeism are 
in no degree inclined to attribute to the practice of Orangemen. 
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Sir Frederick Stovin, the Inspector-General of Police, who has 
had no small experience of the recent working of the Orange 
spirit, says, ‘ I do not ask what the opinions of ‘Orangemen may 
* be concerning Catholics; I am told their professions are most 
* brotherly and affectionate, but the results are any thing but that.’ 
—(Irish Report, 4519). Mr Jones, a stipendiary magistrate, 
who has himself been an Orangeman, speaking of the Orange 
spirit in the districts where it is most prevalent, says, * Till I 
‘went to the north, and became a calm observer, I had no idea 
‘ of the ferocious spirit that exists there’—‘ it is most revolting 
* to contemplate.’— (Irish Report, 8519-8383). ‘The inserip- 
tion, in 1795, on the lintel posts of the door-ways of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in Armagh, ‘To Hell or Connaught with you,’ breathes a 
spirit whose Christian charity was exe mplifie ‘d by the expulsion of 

7000 Catholics, in order that a Protestant colony might be planted 
amid their smoking hearths and wrecked chapels. ‘That the same 
expelling spirit still exists, though restrained by the force of 
law and public opinion, is apparent from the proceedings of the 
Grand Orange Lodge of the County Tyrone, which met on the 

27th April, 1852, for the promotion and support of Protestant 
colonies—Jose ph. Green, Esq., Grand Master, in the chair. 
Amongst other resolutions, they declared, ¢ ‘hat the support we 
‘speak of means to encourage Protestant tenants, on the one 
‘hand, and to defend Protestant landholders on the other; to 
‘ preserve a Protestant population, and to keep at its head an 
aristocracy truly Protestant. 

‘ That such of us as are tenants will endeavour to merit this 
encouragement, and that such of us as are landlords pledge our- 
selves to give it, seeing no reason why Protesiant colonization 
should not be attempted on lands ¢hat are reclaimed, as well as 
on lands that are not reclaimed.’ 

‘ That, as Protestants, we reprobate the new system of Na- 
tional Education, and that we wi/l not listen io any pastor whom 
we see to encourage it, or whom we know to approve of it.’ 

This holy hatred of Catholics has frequently broken through 
even the restraints of military discipline. In 1810 the Ban and 
Iveagh Orange corps of yeomanry actually mutinied on parade, 
because another corps, in which there hap pened to be five or six 
Catholics, was drawn up in line to be inspected with them. ‘So 
‘ rooted,’ says General Michael in his report (Irish Report, &, 
Appendix, p. 32), ‘ and inveterate is the animosity at present 
‘ subsisting between those yeomen denominated Orangemen and 
* the ¢ Catholics, as to hold out but little hopes of reconciliation 

and friendship.’ ‘The Lurgan yeomanry, in which for years 
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the Orangeman’s oath was substituted, on admission, for the oath 
of allegiance (Irish Report, 8752), in like manner mutinied in 
1812; “because one of the officers signed a petition in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation (Irish Report, 1, Appendix, p. 80). 
Again, what is more general than the system of Orange proces- 
sions? And what are these processions but so many upbraidings 
and triumphs over the Catholics? It must be a quick Catholic 
ear which can catch any tolerant notes in ‘ Croppies, lie down’ 

—‘ Boyne Water’—‘ Protestant Boys,’ and other favourite 
Orange tunes which are played on these occasions, and not un- 
frequently accompanied by cries of ¢ ‘To Hell with the Pope,’ &c. 

The harangues of the Reverend Mortimer O’Sullivan, or 
Marcus Beresford, grand chaplains of the Orange Society, who 
are now on circuit in England, preaching a crusade against the 
Catholics and their religion, are admirable specimens of unup- 
braiding practices ; so also is the Report of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Dublin, published in November 1834, when a return 
of the Tories to power unlocked their discretion. ‘They then 
and there declare themselves to be ‘ a society of Christians, 
‘ banded together against the corrupters and destroyers of the Word 
‘of God ; and opposed only ‘ by the insidious malignity of a 
‘ bigoted faction, who have ever been not only our inveterate 
‘foes, but also the unremitting opponents of true religion.’— 
(Irish Report, 3 . 6.) 

‘Their next profession is a desire of supporting to the utmost 
of their power the laws of their country, and of maintaining the 
public peace. This has been put to the test by various “laws 
against secret associations, and public processions. Some happily 
may be ignorant of the nature, origin, and object, of these 
processions. ‘They commemorate the victory over James the 
Second at the Boyne on the 12th of July. This was an event which 
Protestants and all friends of good government may remember 
with gratitude. But its benefits were not unmixed. It sealed 
the destruction of the few liberties of four-fifths of the population 
of Ireland. It took the lives, attainted the honours, and confis- 
cated the property of many of its aristocracy and ancient 
gentry ; and inflicted those penal laws, which for nearly a century 
were the disgrace of Protestants and the torture of Catholics. 
If the Catholics hate, we Protestants should grieve over the com- 
memoration of such acts. 

But we return to our subject. Colonel William Blacker, for- 
merly grand master of the county of Armagh, distinctly stated 
to the Committee (Irish Report, 8975 to 77) ‘that from ‘the first 
‘ Orange procession in 1796, until the night of the last 12th 
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‘ July, the country was never so quiet as upon those procession 
‘nights, and that men who are loose in their conduct for all the 
‘rest of the year are steady then. ‘This startling assertion, 
was as stoutly met by Mr Christie, the Quaker, w rho declares 
(Irish Report, 5600) * that there has scarcely been a 12th July to 
* the best of his recollection in any year from the commencement 
of Orangeism till now, when a breach of the peace has not oc- 
curred, ‘and frequently lives have been lost in consequence of 
processions.’ Again, he adds, ‘a life was lost at the very 
first procession which he witnessed. A surgeon of the name of 
Murdie was stabbed at his own door.’ (Irish Report, 5634.) 

All the other witnesses, with the exception of course of the 
Orangemen, concur in this opinion. Even Lord Caledon, who 
from his ‘Tory politics might be supposed to have a leaning to- 
wards the Orangemen, distinetly declares ¢ that their institution 
‘has led to breaches of the peace, and that their processions are 
‘ mischievous; the whole system tending to disunion.’ (Irish 
Report, 5418-73.) 

But these are matters of opinion. We proceed, therefore, 
to more substantial matters of fact and law. We confine our- 
selves to recent times. When the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel suddenly changed their policy respecting Catholic 
Emancipation, and from being the last to listen to solicitations, 
became the first to yield to virtual force, the whole body of 
Orangemen loudly and vehemently opposed them. Accordingly, 
measures were taken, and proclamations issued, against the proces- 
sions and proceedings of Orange and other associations. (Irish 
Report, Appen. 143.) But the ‘Orangemen not the less persisted ; 
until, finding their former friends more in earnest than usual, the 
recurred to the best legal counsel to aid them in their distress. The 
following letter, w hich was, in this emergency, drawn up and ap- 
proved by the grand committee, will explain the state of theircase ; ; 
as their subsequent deeds will evince their obedience to well- 
known laws. ‘This letter is dated from their committee-rooms, 
26th October, 1830 :—‘ Sir and Brother; the grand secretary of 
‘the county Antrim having applied to this committee to have 
the opinion of counsel taken as to the legality of an interruption 
‘ of an Orange procession at Ballymonaon the 12th July last by 
‘ the police, and the taking from them their badges, flags, &e.— 
‘ The committee forthwith caused a case to be laid before two 
‘ eminent barristers, Mr Sergeant Pennefather and Mr Holmes, 
both of whom have given it as their opinion, that under exist- 
ing circumstances, and the present state of the law, Orange 
processions are not only decidedly illegal, but dangerous ; more 
particularly as the proclamation of the 18th July, 1829, not only 
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referred to them, but contemplated such meetings, and that the 
police were fully justified in acting as they did at Ballymona. 
The committee, to prevent the loss of life or liberty, feel it 
imperative on them to request you will make such opinions of 
counsel speedily and generally known to our Orange brethren 
only. ‘The committee are as anxious as their brethren for the 
usual display of Protestant feeling. Still they feel called upon to 
recommend to the whole body at once voluntarily to give up all 
processions for the present, and publicly to make known their 
intention of doing so.’ 

This is an undeniable proof that the grand lodge and great 
body of Orangemen were fully aware of the illegality of Orange 
processions even in 1830. What has been the consequence ‘of 
this knowledge of the law, and of these loyal injunctions of the 
grand lodge? ‘Their resolutions were circulated in October, 1830; 
and by an official return (Irish Report, Ap. 3, p. 98), it appears 
that in the single province of Ulster, no less than fifty Orange 
processions (some of 5000 men) paraded on the 12th July, 1 831 ! 
These were generally headed or countenanced by Orangutan 
high in civil station and authority ; and even by members of the 
grand lodge who had prepared the above anti- -procession injunc- 
tion ! 

Was it that the Orangemen conceived the change of govern- 
ment in 1830 released them from their resolutions to obey the 
law? Weknow not: but, by the returns, and by the concurrent 
testimony of all the witnesses, whether Orange or not, it appears 
that the zea! and activity of Orangemen were greatly increased 
after thatevent. ‘This zeal and these processions continued una- 
bated through 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, and 1835. In the present 
year, the Ulster return contains an account of some seventy 
places where Orange processions or demonstrations, more or less 
violent, took place, on the 12th and 13th July (Irish Report, 
8105), in defiance of the law and all the efforts of the Govern- 
ment. 

When we come to speak of Orange perversions of law, we may 
be able to show why these processions could not be more effectu- 
ally put down, and why conviction of the offenders and their due 
punishment could rarely be obtained. Happily less of outrage and 
fewer scenes of bloodshed attended them than formerly. ‘This 
partly arose from the vigilance of Government. But the prin- 
cipal cause sprung from. the Catholics, who abstained from ta- 
king the law into their own hands ;—that is, from interfering with 
the Orange processions, from a belief that they at length “had a 
Government which would sincerely vindicate the existing ihe 
(Irish Report, 3; Ap. 104). Still many lives were lost. But 
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the character of these processions, and the divided allegiance of 
Orangemen, are best gathered from examples. For this purpose 
we shall refer to the deposition of Mr Sharman Crawford, the 
member for Dundalk,—not on account of any marked features of 
violence attending the procession there mentioned,—for on the con- 
trary it was rather more peaceable than usual; but because it affords 
an instance of Orange breach of law, in defiance even of Tory au- 
thority. ‘There had been much bad blood in the neighbourhood of 
Crossgar in consequence of former processions—frequent quarrels 
between Orangemen and Catholics had taken place—one man, 
a Roman Catholic, had been shot in the arm. Great appre- 
hensions of a riot were entertained as the time approached 
for the usual Orange procession (12th July, 1830). The pro- 
clamations against processions issued by the Lord-lieutenant 
in Council, were extensively posted up. ‘The magistrates 
reported the state of the country to the Government, and Mr 
Crawford received instructions to attend at Crossgar and keep 
the peace. His deposition declares ‘that’ (Irish Report, 4313), 
agreeably to his instructions, informant attended at Crossgar on 
Monday the 12th July; found there a party of constabulary, 
consisting of twelve men, commanded by Fielding Giveen, Esq., 
chief constable. Informant first caused an arch, which had 
been erected in the village, to be taken down; informant then 
detached a party of four men with Mr Giveen, to take down 
another arch erected at the Cock public-house, about a mile dis- 
tant from Crossgar. Mr Giveen reported, on his return, that 
from the threats ; and violence of the persons assembled he did 
not think it prudent to attempt the removal of said arch, By 
this time the Orangemen had assembled in large numbers, 
in procession, with fifes and drums, and colours; some indivi- 
duals in the procession carried short poles with halberts or 
pikes on the ends of them; in some cases, drawn swords were 
carried by persons at the head of the lodges. A few pistol shots 
were fired, apparently loaded with powder, and a determined 
disposition was exhibited to resist the civil power. Informant 
met some of the first lodges, and stopped them, and read to them 
his Grace’s proclamation, and commanded them to disperse, but 
without effect. Informant then attempted to stop other lodges 
for the same purposes, but no attention would be paid. ‘They 
forcibly marched on, apparently defying the civil power. In- 
formant then despatched an express to Downpatrick for further 
assistance. In the mean time, informant procured the attendance 
Mr Hugh Taylor, junior (denominated district master of 
Saintfield), and a few other masters of lodges in a house, and read 

* to them his Grace’s proclamation, and commanded them to dis- 
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‘ perse, and stated every consideration in his power to induce them 
‘todo so. ‘They treated the communication with respect, but 
said they had warrants for marching, bearing the authority of 
Government, and that they considered themselves justified in 
marching until these warrants were withdrawn. ‘They produced 
to informant some of these warrants, bearing, as well as informant 
recollects, the signatures of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, Lord ke nniskillen, and some other individuals. In- 
formant endeavoured to impress upon them that they were acting 
under a wrong impression, but without effect, in saying that 
the Duke of Cumberland’s name being attached to the docu- 
ment, was an authority equal to that of the Government of the 
country, or greater. I argued the point with them; they stated 
to me that the Duke of Cumberland i is a greater Duke than the 
Duke of Northumberland. 1 attempted to remove this delu- 
sion, but without effect. They said they had a warrant from 
Government, though it appeared when I came to investigate 
it, that they had no warrant from Government, but those war- 
rants.’ Informant, after again charging them to disperse their 
followers, retired. Thereafter, Captain Damas arrived, with 
‘ thirteen of the constabulary force from Downpatrick. After the 
‘ arrival of Captain Damas, informant proposed to attempt reading 
‘the Riot Act, and take proper means for the forcible dispersion 
of the body ; but on consulting with the officers of police, they 
‘ said they were ready to obey orders, but apprehended, from 
‘ the smallness of the force, and the spirit of resistance manifest- 
‘ ed, a loss of lives must be the consequence. Informant then 
* sent another express to Downpatrick, for a detachment of mili- 
‘tary’ (4313). These arrived with three magistrates, and the 
Orange ‘men were finally dispersed. Nothing short of the temper 
and vigilance shown by Mr Crawford, and those who acted with 
him, could have prey vented a violent outbreak; in which, pro-~ 
bably, many lives would have been lost, and the peace of the 
country broken up for years. 

But it may be said that these processions are composed only of 
the lower orders of Orangemen, who receive no countenance in 
such proceedings from their superiors, whom we have seen warn- 
ing their humbler brethren of their illegality. Here facts contra- 
dict words, For onthe 13th July, 1832, C aptain Duff reported to 
Sir William Gosset, from Dungannon, a procession of not less ‘than 
‘ from 8000 to 9000 Orangemen, decorated with scarfs, emblems, 
‘ &e., &e., having sixty stand of colours, and forty bands playing 
‘ party tunes, and 230 of them armed with muskets, independ- 
‘ ent of concealed arms:’ Further, that ‘it was headed by seve- 
‘ral gentlemen of respectability and property, and amongst 
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others, by Hon. A. G. Stuart, deputy- lieutenant, as also magis- 
trate for this county, and captain of the Killyman corps of yeo- 
manry, his horse decorated with orange and purple, but none on 
his person; and Mr Grier, a magistrate for this county, as also 
for Armagh, his emblem of his office of grand master of the 
county suspended from an orange ribbi und round his neck. 
Thirdly, } Mr Lowry, jun., captain ‘of the C Cameroy corps of yeo- 
manry, decorated “with orange and purple searf. Fourth, Mr 
Lloyde, second captain of the Killyman corps of yeomanry. 
Also, that the Earl of Castle Stuart headed the procession in 
his own neighbourhood. His second son, the Hon. Charles 
Stuart, was decorated, and marched in the procession from Mr 
Lowry’s to Mr Grier’s. Several clergymen of the Estabiished 
‘Church also attended’ ($070), One more instance, and we 
have done. It is furnished by an affidavit taken on the 27th 
April, 1832, county ‘Tyrone, to wit. The depositions of 
‘ David Duff, chief constable of police, stationed at Dungan- 
non, county of ‘Tyrone, who, being duly sworn, deposeth “and 
saith, hat, about the hour of twelve o’clock on F riday the 27th 
\pril, 1852, he saw a body of Orangemen, from four to five 
thousand in number, march into the town of Dungannon afore- 
said, in regular procession, having with them 24 sti and of colours, 
their band playing the following tunes, viz.—** The Protestant 
Boys,” The Boyne Water,” and * Croppies, lie down.” 
He saw two pistols ‘carried and dis charged by two individuals 
(unknown) of said procession. Deponent observed, marching 
in front of the procession, Colonel Verner and Mr Grier, ma- 
gistrates of the county of ‘Tyrone, both decorated with orange 
and purp le; also observed Captain Lloyde, of the Killym: in 
corps of yeom: mry, decorated and marching i in like manner : heard 
and believes that a riot ensued on said day, between the Orange- 
men and some Roman Catholics; heard that three shots were 
fired by the Orange party, and that a Roman Catholic, named 
Peter Tully, had his left arm broke n, from a pistol shot fired by 
some of said Orangemen.’ Captain Duff then deposes to cer- 
tain particulars respecting the wound of this man, and thus con- 
tinues :—* Deponent also heard and believes that a private meet- 
‘ing of the masters of the several lodges, together with Colonel 
Verner, Mr Grier, and Captain Lloyde, was held in the court- 
house of Dungannon on the said day, and believes said persons 
were so assembled for the space of one hour and upwards ; that 
he, deponent, was told and verily believes that said private 
meeting was held for the purpose of making the necessary private 
arrangements connected with the Orange Society, previous to the 
12th July, as also for preparing petitions against the new edy- 
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‘cation system, and parliamentary reform.’* (8002.) — We 

may add that Captain Duff took this affidavit in consequence 
of having heard that Colonel Verner contradicted his state- 

ments ; “that he transmitted it to Lord Caledon, the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county, and to Sir William Gossett, accom- 
panied by the affidavits ofa serjeant and two privates of the con- 
stabulary force (for which see Irish Report, 7870); who swore 
not only to having observed Colonel Verner, in the manner re- 

ported, but saw him take off his hat to cheer the procession he 
was lez ding through Dungannon, colours flying, bands playing. 
We have s arched i in vain to discover what steps were taken to 
remove, or even reprove, the two magistrates and the officers of 
yeomanry who thus transgressed the laws they were sworn to 
uphold. 

It :is remarkable that Colonel Verner and Mr Grier had 
signed an address, dated 5th July, 1830, in their capacities of 
magistrates, to the inhabitants of the county of Armagh, calling 
upon them to abstain from all party processions ; ‘ trusting, that 

after the melancholy results which have repeatedly arisen on 

such occasions, no person of respectability will be found so re- 

gardless of consequences, as to incur the heavy responsibility 

which mus‘ attach to those who act in opposition to this re- 

commendation,’ &c. (8737.) ‘This ‘ heavy responsibility,’ and 
praiseworthy obedience to the laws, and to the government of 
the Duke of Northumberland, seems to have sat very lightly on 
these Orange magistrates’ shoulders in 1832. 

If plain facts are of more value than protestations, we have 
already sufficiently shown that Orangemen of all ranks and 
stations have knowingly disobeyed and opposed the law of the 
land, as well as the outward or exoteric ordinances of their own 
society respecting processions. 

But before we quit this branch of our subject, we must be 
allowed to quote an instance cf the encouragement afforded to 
the Orange system, and its tumultuous assemblages, not by mere 
magistrates or lieutenants, but by the high and responsible offi- 
cers of Government. On the sudden change of Administration, 
in November, 1834, a meeting of the county Tyrone was con- 
vened ‘ to address the throne in support of his Majesty’s prero- 


* This belief was well founded ; for the meeting here referred to sub- 
sequently published their resolutions, in one of which thanks were voted 
to Colonel Verner for his attendance. It was at this meeting that the 
Protestant colonization resolutions, which we have already quoted, were 


passed. 
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‘ gative.’ On this ground Lord Caledon granted the meeting, 
and promised to attend. But, before it assembled, the following 
Orange placard was industriously circulated (Irish Report, 4565) : 
$ Protestants of ‘Tyrone— Will you desert your King? No; 

‘ you will die first. ‘The King, as becomes a son of George IIL., 
‘has spurned from his council the men who would have over- 
‘ turned the most valued institutions of your country, and would 
‘have led your monarch to a violation of his coronation oath. 
‘ Your sovereign has done his duty; will you abandon yours? 
‘If you will not; if you will support your King as honestly as 
‘he has supported you; if you will maintain the liberties which 

‘ your fathers purchased with their blood; you will be found at 
‘ the great Protestant meeting to be held at Dungannon on Tues- 

* day, the 19th instant, at tw elve o’clock ; and your cry will be— 
‘ The King and the constitution, the altar and the throne.’ (4572.) 

Accordingly, Orange as well as ‘Tory processions met here to 
fraternize and rejoice over the return of the good old times. 
Lord Caledon, Lord Belmore, Lord Abercorn, Lord Claude 
Hamilton, Lord Corry, and Rend Alexander, sev erally addressed 
the assembly. But we must do Lord Caledon the justice to 
say, that he expressed his displeasure at the Orange exhibitions. 
Still he, as Lord-lieutenant, continued at the, meeting, although 
these processions were parading before his face. Sir Frederick 
Stovin declared (4576) ‘ that it was the most disgraceful thing 
‘he ever saw. He himself was shot at: And, a week after- 
Ww ards, the wife of Captain Duff discovered a notice that had been 
left in her prayer-book at church, previous to the meeting, 
warning her that her husband’s and Sir F. Stovin’s lives would 
be attempted (4577). In the presence of this meeting, and at 
a common public-house (4582), Lord Claude Hamilton thought 
fit to be made an Orangeman. He subsequently applied to be 
put upon the Commission of the Peace, as the following letter will 
explain :— 
* Dublin, Feb. 9, 1835. 

* Sirn,—As Lord Claude Hamilton has requested me to recom- 
‘mend him for the commission of the peace, it becomes necessary 
‘for me to mention, for the information of his excellency the 
‘ Lord-lieutenant, the difficulty 1 feel in complying with his lord- 
‘ ship’s wishes. 

‘ Since I had the honour of being named lieutenant of the 
‘ county of ‘Tyrone, it has been my study to suppress party feel- 
‘ing; and I had the satisfaction to know that my exertions had 
‘ been so far successful as to prevent the display of it upon all 
‘ periodical occasions, except in the town of Dungannon. 

§ On the requisition of the custos rotulorum Lord Abercorn, 
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‘ Lord Castle-Stuart, and nineteen magistrates, in addition to 
‘several clergymen and country gentlemen, I convened a 
‘meeting of the county on the 19th December, for the purpose 
‘ of addressing the King on his Majesty’s assertion of the royal 

‘ prerogative ; and it was upon this occasion, I may say, in the 
‘ face of the country, Lord Claude Hamilton was initiated into the 
* Orange Society, was decorated with Orange emblems, and was 
‘ publicly chaired through the town by a large body of Orangemen, 
* who were assembled on that occasion.’ 

* This open and avowed adhesion to a particular party, and 
‘ this disregard of what I consider the spirit which guides his 

* Majesty’s counsels, has been very painful to me, and places me 
‘in the embarrassing position which I attempt to describe. 

‘ When I consider how my hopes of tranquillizing the coun- 
‘try have been counteracted, and knowing, as I do, that the 
‘ conduct of Lord Claude Hamilton had caused increased excite- 
‘ment, I cannot offer this recommendation to the Lord Chancellor, 
© without exposing myself to animadversion. 

* On the other hand, when I reflect that he has been elected 
‘member for the county, and that his rank and station fully 

‘ qualify him for the appointment, I know not how to withhold 
‘my recommendation, more especially as I do not believe that 
* the act of which I complain was in itself illegal—and, above all, 

‘when I am willing to hope, that, if ap pointed to the magistracy, 
* his decisions will not be biassed by party prejudice. 

* Under these conflicting considerations, I lay the case before 
* his Majesty’ s government, and if I find no objection is taken on 
‘their part, 1 shall submit his Lordship’s name to the Lord 
* Chancellor.—I have,’ &c. 

(Signed) * CALEDON.’ 


We subjoin Sir Henry Hardinge’s reply :— 


* Castle, 9th Feb. 1885. 

‘My Lorv,—I have laid before the Lord-lieutenant your 

‘ lordship’s letter, of this day’s date, and I am desired by his 

‘ excellency to say, that the sentiments you express, and the 

: judicious conduct you have always observed in the county 

‘of Tyrone, in suppressing all party feelings, meet with his 

‘ excellency’ s entire concurrence. 

‘ The line you have pursued is in strict accordance with the 

‘ principles by which his Majesty’s councils are guided ; and it 

is only by a firm and impartial adherence to this system that the 
* peace of the country can be preserved. 

‘The Lord-lieutenant regrets that any circumstance should 
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‘have occurred by which your lordship should have been 
‘ thwarted in carrying into effect this most desirable system of 
‘ discouraging popular excitement; but his excellency, after an 
‘attentive consideration of the statement made by your lord- 
‘ship, concurs in opinion with you, that, in the exercise of your 
‘ discretion, it is expedient not to withhold the commission of the 
‘ peace.—I have the honour,’ &e. 
( Signed) ‘ H. HarpDincer.’ 


This is an instructive specimen of the * sayings ¢ and doings’ of 
the late Government. Here is the usual ‘conforming flourish 
about ¢ the firm and impartial adherence to the system “by which 

‘alone the peace of the country can be preserved ;’ follow- 
ed by the promotion to the bench of an out-and-out Orange 
neophyte, who is reported by the lord-lieutenant of his county 
for disregarding ‘this spirit (‘the firm and impartial system ”) 
‘of his “Majesty” s ministers ;’—the whole gracefully crowned 
by the old Tory doctrine of expediency. ‘ It is expedient 
‘not to withhold the commission of the peace.’ Undoubtedly ! 
For Lord Claude was a county member, and his brother, Lord 
Abercorn, had influence and votes; and the Orange chiefs were 
staunch and recently reconciled allies. ‘True, the “discountenan- 
cing of Orangeism and all other factions, might be the salvation 
of Ireland; but votes would be the salvation of power and 
place. So expediency made ‘ firm and impartial’ justice kick 
the beam. 

One other little fact is worthy of remark. ‘The two letters 
are both dated from the same place on the same day. Why then 
did not Lord Caledon and Sir Henry Hardinge personally com- 
municé ate on this subject? Why, if they ‘so concurred in opi- 
‘nion,’ did this correspondence take place? Is it not obvious 
that they did communicate? Is it not probable that Lord 

Caledon required this written authority for recommending an 
appointment by which, * he exposed himself to animady ersion ?” * 


* The Appendix, 3-66, furnishes another illustration of Sir H. 
Hardinge’s tenderness towards Orangemen when they transgress the 
law. ‘There is there a report from Brigade-Major Gaher, stating that 
the Rev. Mr Knox and Mr Crossby had taken several stand of arms 
(which proved to be of the yeomanry ), from a party of Orangemen in fall 
march to attack some Ribbonmen at “Magher y- But that those gentle- 
men were subsequently, when assembled at petit sessions, compelled to 
surrender these arms to the threats of a mob collected for that purpose ; 
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We have hitherto considered Orangemen as disregarding or 
disobeying the law. We come now to view them in their adminis- 
tration of it, and in the support they afford to the peace of the 
country. ‘The first evidence that we shall examine is that of 
Mr Kernan, a Catholic barrister on the North-Western Circuit, 
residing at Dublin and Enniskillen. He is of more than thirty 
years’ standing at the bar; and has been actively engaged during 
the greater part of that time in specially defending Catholic 
cases. Mr Kernan was a member of the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation, and is a Repealer. We notice these circumstances, in 
order that all due allowance may be made for the bias with 
which his opinions may be supposed to be formed. But he 
has also an ample store of stubborn facts drawn from the records 
of the courts and his own experience in them. ‘These are 
not easily distorted ; and it is from them that we shall proceed 
to illustrate the effect of the Orange system on the administra- 
tion of justice. 

Mr Kernan declares that for the last thirty years the returning 
officer at the assizes and sessions at I’ermanagh, the sheriff 
generally, the sub-sheriff always, and, tn barely an exception, 
the juries, have been Orangemen (7214); that during all that 
time he cannot recollect more than one or two Catholics on 
juries (7260); and that the verdicts in cases between Orange 
men and Catholics have been generally wae to the judges’ 
charges, as well as to the evidence (7214), 

The first case which he adduces in a of these strong 
assertions is that of the King against Hall (7216). ‘This was 
the trial of an Orangeman, on an indictment preferred by 
the Catholic priest for breaking open his ce! hapel, and taking 
shee the vestments, and carrying them away. ‘The evidence 
(7217) consisted of the admission of the charge by the prisoner 
to Mr Stewart, the provost of Enniskillen, and to another per- 
son. ‘The prisoner being moved by compunction, had actually 
brought one of the (7247) witnesses to the spot where he had 
buried the vestments, which he caused to be dug out of the 
ground, and returned to the priest. ‘This was the evidence for 
the prosecution. ‘The prisoner appeared in the dock on the day 
of his trial with his Orange ribbon on his breast. * Justice Flet- 

* cher, who tried the cause, told the jury, most of whom I have 


* seen in orange processions (7225), that they had nothing to try; 


and for the forcible liberation of the prisoners taken on that occasion. 
To which report is appended this remark ; ‘ Farther proceedings in this 
* case thought unnecessary by Sir Henry Hardinge’ 
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that the prisoner’s confession was sufficient to warrant his con- 

viction. When called upon for his defence, the prisoner declined 

to call witnesses. He adduced no evidence whatever. The 

issue was sent to the jury: in a few minutes they returned a 

verdict of not guilty. The judge expressed great disapprobation, 

saying “‘he thanked God it was their verdict, and not his.”’ The 
prisoner was discharged ; and on his going into the street, he 
was hoisted on the shoulders of the Orangemen, and carried through 
the town of Enniskillen in triumph (7218). ‘This was in 1810; 
and Mr Kernan adds, .‘ I positively swear, to the extent of my 
‘ knowledge, as a professional man, that the same party- -feeling 
* which produced so illegitimate a verdict in 1810 has prevailed 
‘up to the present hour, in the administration of justice be- 
* tween the Orange and Catholic parties’ (7238). 

He then travels over a succession of cases, which it is impos- 

sible even to refer to here. We can only call attention to some 
of the more prominent; as, for instance, the King against Kit- 
son, where, on a trial for an assault and riot, all the Catholies 
were convicted, and every Orangeman acquitted ; although Kit- 
son, the — Orange offe nder, had, with an unworthy dis- 
trust of a lermanagh jury, fled to America—thanks to every 
magistrate around Doregonally having successively refused to 
receive informations avainst him (7312). 

The case of the King against M‘Causland exhibits an 
Oran; ge magistrate, a Mr William Gabbet, peremptorily dis- 
charging a party of Orange yeomen, who had been duly 
committed by two other magistrates on a charge of capital 
felony (7336). For this he would have been removed from 
the bench but for his connexion with the great Orange chief- 
tain, Lord Enniskillen (7384). On the following year he amply 
expiated on the Catholics his lenity towards Orangemen; 
for Mr Blackburn, the late Attorney-General, having been 
officially sent to Enniskillen, found, on examining the jail, 
eighteen or twenty Catholics, = had been confined for three 
Ww eeks, without any committal or cause whatever assigned for 
their imprisonment. For this med deed he was again repri- 
manded, and Mr Blackburn order ed the immediate discharge of 
the persons thus illegally confined (7365). 

The case of the King against Robertson and five other Orange- 
men, tried for the murder of M‘Cabe, a Catholic, produced an 
acquittal so glaringly contrary to the evidence, wad to Chief-Jus- 
tice Burke’s charge, that he requested Mr Kernan to suppress 
his notes of the trial, lest their publication should exasperate and 
provoke the Catholics to retaliate (7283). 

Bad as these cases appear, they are only the escapes er aequit- 
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tals of Oranyemen paneer or confessedly guilty ; but the 

ase of the Macken riots, in 1829, is of a darker dy e. Here 
the Orangemen not only were not tried, but the offenders, on their 
side, were actually summoned as jurymen upon the trial of their 
Catholic opponents ; who being thus tried by a jury exclusively 
Orange, or Protestant, contrary to instructions from the Attorney- 
General, and being found guilty, one man was hanged, and the 
rest transported (7423—also Appendix G, 226). 

We shall less wonder at the proceedings of these magistrates, 
when we learn who and what some of them are. Tor this pur- 
pose, and as an exemplification of the unequal and savage state 
of society consequent upon a long indulgence of party feelings 
and factions, we know of no case more instructive than that of 
Lieutenant Hamilton. We shall therefore make no apology for 
the length of our extracts. 

This was a trial for murder. ‘The transactions out of which it 
arose occurred on the evening of the fair day of Dromore. Mr 
Hamilton, the reputed murderer, was a lieutenant of yeomanry, 
of which his father, also a magistrate, was the captain. In the 
morning all was perfectly quiet ; and, as it appeared, in evi- 
dence, * Lieutenant Hamilton came marching into the fair in the 

‘ evening with a party of his own company of yeomanry. ‘They 
* were armed with their guns and bayonets : the country had been 
‘ disturbed a good deal rwith party-feuds. The corps assaulted 
* several C atholic persons as they came into the town. It was 
also stated that stones had been thrown at the yeomanry. ‘ They 
* were armed, and marched through the fair. When they arrived 
‘ opposite the house of a man of the name of James Kelly , apub- 
‘lican, Lieutenant Hamilton ordered them to halt, and imme- 
‘ diately after that, he gave them the word of command to prime 
‘and load, and fire into the house, which order they obeyed. 
* Several persons that were then taking refreshment in the house 
‘ were wounded by the shot, and the decease d Michael M‘Brian 
‘was killed. According to custom, of course, the next day 
* Kelly and several others caine to consult me upon the business, 

in the town of Enniskillen, and I advised them to go to Lord 

Belmore, who was a magistrate of the counties of ‘Tyrone and 
‘Fermanagh. Lord Belmore received them, and listened to their 
* case, and told them he would meet them at a meeting of the 
‘ magistrates, in a day or two afterwards, at Omagh. In the 

interim the friends of the deceased, and the party who were 

assaulted at the fair by the yeomanry, heard that Hamilton in- 
tended to fly the country ; and without w aiting for the meeting 
‘ of the magistrates, they made a prisoner of him, and brought 
him before two magistrates, The Rev, Mr Stack was ‘the 
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‘name of one; Il have not the name of the other magistrate.’ 
The father of the prisoner, who was also a magistrate, came, 
and attended before them. * The people applied to those magis- 
* trates to grant a warrant for the purpose of committing Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton for trial, and the m: igistrates refused,-—saying 
they would take his father’s security for the son’s appearance ; 
and they did take his verbal security for his appearance at a 
future d: ay at the town of Omagh, ‘where Lord Belmore was 
‘to meet the magistrates, and where his lordship did attend. 
Informations were sien by Lord Belmore against Mr Ha- 
milton and against the whole corps of yeomanry ; but young 
Hamilton thought proper to forfeit the verbal bail taken by the 
magistrates. He fled from the country, and did not return 
‘for some years afterwards, but is now returned, and he is a 
* justice of the peace of the county of Tyrone. Myr Kernan then 
goes on to state, ‘that the persons aiding and assisting—in 
‘fact, all the yeomanry that were of the party—were, "after 
‘much delay in consequence of the absconding of Lieutenant 
‘ Hamilton, tried at the summer assizes for murder, convicted of 
‘manslaughter, and sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment.’ 
The Committee then asked if Mr Hamilton was ever tried. 
Mr Kernan replies, ‘ that he believes not; but he knows he is 
‘now a justice of the peace in that county, in which he was 
charged with committing the murder; that there is no doubt 
he commanded his yeomanry to fire the shot which killed the 
deceased ; and the chief defence of the ar ger n Was, that they, 
in firing the fatal shot, acted by command of Lieutenant Ha- 
milton, their oflicer, and that, therefore, an were not liable; 
and it was by that means that the jury found them guilty of 
manslaughter, and not of murder,’ (7326 to 7332.) Here i isa 
deliberate “murder, i in broad day light, i in the presence of hundreds. 
The homicides scatheless, and roaming the country. ‘The friends 
of the murdered man fleeing for justice toa noble lord, who tells 
them he will meet them in a day or two.* ‘The principal offender 
charged with the murder, and an attempt to abscond—admitted 
to bail by two magistrates, on mere verbal security. ‘The prin- 
cipal absconding from this bail—the accessories to his crime tried 
and found guilty of the minor offence of manslaughter, on the 


As a further proof of the low state of even the sentiment of law, 
we may add that Mr Kernan attaches no blame to Lord Belmore for 
this remissness,—bhut, on the contrary, expresses his praise ; adding, 
that but for Lord Belmore’s interference, not one of the delinquents 
would have been brought to justice. — (7421, and T’oot-Note.) 
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plea of the superior guilt of the principal. That principal returns, 
and is not tried for felony, but made a justice of the peace for 
the very county in which the widow of Michael M‘Brian lives 
under the protection of the laws!!! 

We do not aspire to give a case which shall match this in all 
points. But, on the authority of Sir Frederick Stovin, we can offer 
an appropriate pendant to it amongst a humbler class of offen- 
ders. An Orange riot with loss of life took place at ‘Tander- 
agee on 23d June, 1830: me murder was found against _. 
Murphy, Ford, cad Hagan. Goult, the principal, escaped, s 
also did Hagan. The x two were tried and acquitted of the 
murder by a jury; of which the majority was Orange, but are 
found guilty of riot and assault. ‘They are sentenced to twelve 
m onths? imprisonment. At the expiration of their sentence they 
are escorted from prison by a procession of Orangemen, with co- 
lours flying and drums beating. Ford is then enrolled in the 
police, on the recommendation “of the very reverend Dean Car- 
ter, and Murphy is admitted into Dr Patton’s Tanderagee yeo- 
manry corps (€388). 

We now revert to Colonel Verner. But we beg to say, that if 
we frequently remark on his conduct in Orange transa ictions, it is 
from no possible personal ill-will whatever. We hear and be- 
lieve that he is an honourable and humane gentlem an and land- 
lord; and it is for thie reason, and from the circumstance of 
his being a leading member of the Orange society, that we select 
him as an examp ‘le. For we consider we shall best exhibit the 
evil tendencies and pernicious workings of the system by ex- 
posing its fatal influences on the judgment and on the conduct of 
a gentlemau honourably dis stinguished in all other relations of 
life. 

With this preface we proceed to relate the occurrences at 
Maghery in November, 1830. Our _ rmation is taken chiefly 
from the elaborate official report of Myr Justice Perrin, who was 
despatched by Government to conduct a full and legal investi- 
gation of the whole proceedings. In his report, Mr Perrin 
carefully quotes the evidence for every statement that he makes. 
It appears that some trifling quarrels and a scuffle took place 
between the villagers of Maghery (a Catholic village) and some 
Orangemen, who were passing through with their drums play- 
ing party tunes. Several Orangemen were beaten, and their 
drums broken. Colonel Verner met them returning discom- 
fited and full of revenge. He persuaded them to go home 
quietly and to seek redress, if they needed it, at the next sessions. 
This was on the Saturday. On the Monday an alarm spread 
that the Orangemen were assembling at Killyman, in num- 
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bers, and with arms, in order to take their revenge on Mag- 
hery. Mr Boretree, a lieutenant in Colonel Verner’s yeo- 
manry, having heard this, rode after the Orangemen; and, ha- 
ving remonstrated with them in vain, he hastened to report to 
his captain (Lloyd) and to his colonel (Verner), ‘ that the Killy- 
‘man boys were armed and coming over the bridge to wreck 

* Maghery; and that if Colonel Verner could not stop them by 
‘ shutting the iron gates on the bridge over the Blackwater, no- 
‘ thing could stop them.’ Accordingly Colonel Verner, his cap- 
tain, his lieutenant, and a serjeant of police, met them at the 
bridge. A parley ensued, on which it was agreed that two 
delegates from this illegal assembly should be despatched with 
the police serjeant to Maghery to demand saitsfaction for Satur- 
day’s wrong. Colonel Verner and his officers then returned to 
Chureh-hill for their breakfast ; leaving an armed and tumultu- 
ous body, bent on a breach of the peace, to be restrained by one 
man—the gate-keeper of the bridge—who was ordered not to 
let them through. But the gate-keeper loved his breakfast also ; 
and so the Killyman boys began to scramble over the gate, and 
to make for Maghery. ‘They were interrupted by Lieutenant 
Boretree, who adopted the irish expedient of diverting them 
from Maghery, by taking them to a whisky-house in an opposite 
direction, where he treated them to whisky, and so left them. 
‘he refreshed Orangemen returned to the bridge, and were 
soon heard hurraing for Maghery. Colonel Verner hastened 
with Captain L loyd. and _ his gamekeeper to stop them. Lieu- 
tenant Boretree had already reported, and the Orangemen them- 
selves had not concealed from him their intention of wrecking 
Maghery. He had seen them armed with muskets, bayonets, 
swords, &c.: he was in the midst of his own tenantry, and 
of a hundred of his yeomanry, who had been inspected on the 
Saturday, and nearly half of whom he could have assembled 
in half an hour. But he contented himself with putting the 
Riot Act in his pocket, and writing the following note to his 
lieutenant, O* Neill :—* I am afraid “there will be bad work in 
‘Maghery. Jackson, Lloyd, and I, are going down to prevent 
‘it. Will you have a few steady men ready in case 1 should 
‘need your or their assistance?’ ‘This, he says, was because he 
feared there might be opposition in Maghery. However, Mr 
O’Neill’s men never appeared, although he says he warned seve- 
ral to be ready in case a signal was made from Church-hill House 
(Colonel Verner’s). Colonel Verner renewed his endeavours to 
persuade the Orangemen to desist, but in vain, for they rushed into 
Maghery nearly pell-mell with him. ‘Then the work of outrage 
and wrecking began, Fortunately the Maghery men had escaped, 
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‘ There was no opposition.’ Thus no lives were lost, and the Kil- 

man boys had it all their own way. It was of course in vain 
cz Colonel Verner, at much personal risk, now strove to prevent 
them. He read the Riot Act. He might as well have read Dens’ 
Theology. He had indeed remembered the act, but, with a super- 
natural want of judgment, had neglected to provide the means of 


5 
enforcing it; consequently twenty-eight houses, belonging to Ca- 


tholics, were wrecked, all their owners’ little wretched furniture, 
and clothes, and tools, were broken and destroyed, and the few 
inhabitants who could be caught were beaten and abused. One un- 
happy widow, within eight days of childbed, was knocked down 
with an infant in her arms, whilst her half-witted son was shot at 
(the ball pierced his coat), and every article of furniture torn from 
her. These proceedings lasted for nearly an hour, at the end of 
which time Colonel Verner persuaded the Orangemen to move off. 
They did so with colours flying and drums beating, wrecking 
also two or three other houses by the way; Colonel Verner, 
Captain Lloyd, and Lieutenant O'Neill, who joined them after 
the Maghery wrecking was over, marching either with these 
ruflians, or following in the rear along the high-road through 
a populous country What Colonel Verner’s feelings on this 
occasion may have been, we do not pretend to guess; we know 
only that he followed the Killyman boys as far as the gate 
of his own demesne, when he turned in, ‘ never having’ (we 
copy his own deposition, App. 154) ‘called upon any “of the 
‘ persons mentioned by him to arrest or stop any of the party, 
‘nor did he on his return desire any of them to do so.’ Cap- 
tain Lloyd, in the same manner, continued with them only until he 
reached his own house beyond the Blackwater. They were then 
left alone, and were so met by Captain Duff and a party of 
police that he had collected and brought from Dungannon on 
hearing a report of the threatened riot. He stopped and ques- 
tioned them: but they had the wit to say that every thing had 
been settled by Colonel Verner. Finding no one with them, or 
following them, to give a contrary statement, he passed on to 
Verner’s bridge, where he first heard the true state of the case. 
He immediately went to Colonel Verner for orders. ‘The answer 
was, ‘Colonel Verner was reporting the affair to the Castle, and 
* had no orders to give.’ Mr Perrin’s report declares these wreck- 
ers ‘to have been guilty of felony,’ and concludes thus :—*‘ I 
‘am further of opinion, that Colonel Verner appears not to have 

* performed his duty as a magistrate at Verner’s Bridge, in 
‘order to disperse (as he was bound and required by law) 
‘the persons there tumultuously and unlawfully assembled, 

‘and compel them to depart to their habitations. That he 
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‘ did not take the measures and precautions proper for that pur- 
pose, which he was empowered and required by law to take, 
and which the result evinces to have been necessary for the 
preservation of the peace and the threatened breach thereof, and 
that he is liable to be prosecuted at suit of the Crown by in- 

‘formation for such (as it seems to me) criminal neglect of his 
duty. I do not deem it within my province to observe on the 
non-exertion of Captain Lloyd and Lieutenant Boretree, or of 
constable Crawford, not being, as I apprehend, the subject of 
legal cognizance.’ 

It will be ¢ asked, what were the consequences of all these out- 
rages, and of this cvtntnal neglect of duty? Was Colonel Verner 
prosecuted ; ? On the contrary, he and Colonel Blacker were 
selected as the two magistrates to whom the informations were 
specially forwarded by the Crown (Mr Blackburn was then At- 
torney- -General) for the institution of prosecutions (8687). But 
the Maghery men and the wreckers of their village were tried. 
‘The result is instructive. Mr Perrin’s report names and specifies 
ten persons as spectators, more or less active, besides Colonel 
Verner and his officers, six others as countenancing, and twenty- 
nine (eleven Armagh and eighteen Tyrone men) as armed, and 
engaged in the outrages of the Monday :—that is, fifty persons are 
named as present. Informations were laid, and true bills found 
against many of them. But when the first seven were successively 
acquitted, the trial ofthe others was thrown up. It appeared, that 
out of all these depredators with whom there had been so much 
communication, both on the Saturday and on the Monday, not 
one could be recognised in the dock, either by Colonel Verner 
or his companions (8597). Other witnesses, the sufferers them- 
selves, did recognise and identify some of the prisoners (8705) ; 
but their testimony was overborne by Colonel Verner's (8678). 
All were acquitted (8678). Up to this hour, not one person has 
suffered for the Maghery outrage. But not so the Catholics of 
Maghery. ‘They indeed had broken drum-heads and bats on the 
Saturday to the value of ten shillings, according to the estimate 
of the Orangemen to whom they belonged. ‘This had been done 
in a chance-medley scuffle, which those. “Orangemen had provoked 
as they were illegally returning from an illegal or black Orange 
meeting. For this offence those Catholics were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment! and possibly this 
may have been a mitigated sentence, in consideration of the 
trifling loss of their houses and property on the following Monday. 
Weare happy to state, that the active and beneficent interference 
of a name long dear to Ireland resened these wrecked villagers 
from their prison—Lord Charlemont obtained their release, 
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We have dwelt so long on this memorable affair, that we must 
hurry over some others that we might wish to notice more at 
large. 

In July, 1833, there was an Orange procession through 
Iuurgan, in which Mr Hancock, a resident magistrate, and other 
bystanders, identified several persons. He and Mr Brownlow, 
the late member for Armagh, committed to prison the most pro- 
minent of those engaged in it, on their refusal to give bail (8822). 
Great excitement prevailed, and a rescue was feared.* ‘The trial 
came on before Judge Moore. ‘The jury acquitted eleven of the 
prisoners, on the ground that they were ignorantof having committed 
an offence in forming a procession (proclamations and special notices 
against them having been issued, and been notorious for years). 
The remaining three were convicted, but the Judge discharged 
them without punishment (8824). He even told them ‘ I perfectly 
‘ concur in the verdict which the jury have returned. it does 

‘ just as well as if every one of you had been found gui!’ ;’ and 
so indeed it did, for, after flourishing about obedience to the laws, 
&e. the worthy Judge concluded by discharging the convicted 
men, upon their own recognisances to appear ‘at the next assizes, 
if required (Report, 3 Appendix, 193). As might be expected, 
the prisoners exclaimed in court, ‘Thank God, we have so mild a 
judge!; and, as might also be expected, there were riots, 
with flagrant breaches of the peace, immediately afterwards. 
In one of them 3000 Orangemen conveyed back their acquit- 
ted and their convicted brethren in triumphal procession to Lur- 
gan. Mr Hancock’s house was attacked, under the able and 
reverend direction of the curate of the parish. But his wife and 
family were relieved from their just terrors by the arrival of a 
party of the 52d regiment (8825). 

A fit Sequel to this was an Orange exhibition on the fo!l!owing 
week, in front of Lord Mandeville’s gates at Tanderagee, and 
under the windows and observation of another magistrate, Mr 
Loftie (3 Appendix, 189). Lord Gosford thus describes it: 
‘ They erected a thing with a pole and a cross-beam to it, some- 
‘ thing like a gallows, and tar-barrels were got, and they dressed 
‘ up a figure which was stated to be an effigy of Mr Hancock, the 


Colonel Blacker’s repori to Sir William Gesset (D Appendix, 179) 
offers a pleasant paraphrase of this project. He says, ¢ The country had 
determined on escorting them to prison, a distance of fourteen miles,’ but 
‘ the magistrates took the precaution of sending off the prisoners at mid- 
night,’ on which the Orangemen, who were assembling at Portadown, 
were in a state any thing but placid at the disappointment. 
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magistrate who had incurred their displeasure for proceeding, 

under the procession act, to commit the Orangemen who had 

marched in the procession contrary to law. ‘This figure, or 
‘ effigy, had a rope tied round its neck, and was hoisted up on 

this pole or gallows, the tar-barrels were set fire to, and the 

effigy was consumed amid the shoutings and hurraings of the 
‘ people assembled about it’ (3317). ‘This compliment to a 
brother magistrate, and to the peace of the country, was got up, 
according to his own confession, by Mr Porter, Lord Mande- 
ville’s agent (8856). During the gaieties of the evening, this 
gentleman, who supplied the mob with beer, was chaired round 
the bonfire with a captain of yeomanry, who, according to his own 
account, submitted to the honours with much coyness (3 Appen- 
dix, 204). But the hero of the day was Dean Carter, a Reverend 
magistrate, who, having dined with Lord Mandeville, came forth 
from his lordship’s gates (how attended we will not say) to ho- 
nour this Orange auto da sé with his presence, and occasioned 
cheers for nearly an hour. These proceedings attracted the 
attention of Government. An enquiry was ordered ; but Orange 
flesh and blood could not be expected willingly to take informa- 
tions against Orange magistrates and friends for so Orange a 
ceremony. Accordingly we find Colonel Blacker (3 Appendix, 
185)-in correspondence with the Crown Solicitor, saying, ‘ he 
‘ should be glad if the matter was not pressed at present, if possi- 

* ble to avoid it. Hereon he and Mr Waodhouse commenced a 
series of objections, by which they contrived to delay, avoid, and 
refuse taking any informations for two months; in spite of the 
urgency of the Government, and the unremitting attempts of Mr 
Patton the captain of police. We recommend Mr Patton’s de- 
position (Irish Report, 3-194) to all who wish to learn how to 
keep justice, government, and a captain of police at bay. But 
the Orange triumphs of Armagh were drawing to a close. Mr 
Littleton despatched the Solicitor-General, Mr Crompton, to 
‘Tanderagee. A real investigation took place, and, sad to tell, 
the Reverend Dean Carter was removed from the bench (3317). 
So also was the Fabian Colonel (9340, &e.); and the Marcellus 
of the party, Colonel Verner himself, the deputy grand master 
of Armagh, threw up his commission as a magistrate, in indigna- 
tion at this invasion of Orange rights and privileges. 

We have neither space nor inclination to enter into the holy 
bonds which have long subsisted between Orangeism and the 
Established Church. Both Lord Gosford and Lord Caledon, 
Whig and Tory, testify to the injury that the church has 
received from the connexion (3535-5473). We utterly dis- 
claim all wish to say or think any thing harsh of the Irish 
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clergy. We believe them to be as a body, more especially 
the working class, highly meritorious and deeply suffering. How 
far these sufferings have been prolonged and increased by the 
wisdom of the House of Lords, acting on the recommendation 
of the Archbishop of Armagh and his brother prelates, in twice 
rejecting a settlement of the tithe question, is well worth each 
rector’s consideration. ‘Those bishops and that House are in- 
dependent of tithes and parishioners ; but not so the rector, 
for whose sake they are magnanimously intercepting his tithes, 
and exasperating his parishioners. In the midst of our pity 
and subscriptions for these martyrs to the constancy of the 
House of Lords, we may remember that there exist dissent- 
ing ministers, and a Catholic priesthood, who live and _per- 
form their duties without repining, on means scantier than those 
on which the clergy of the Established Church are said to be 
starving ;—who also have undergone a persecution, and are daily 
enduring insults which make these Protestant sufferings appear 
light. ‘Those who now call that priesthood ‘a disgrace to the 
‘name of Christian ministers’-—‘ unprincipled quacks’—* popish 
* ruffians’—‘ atrocious hypocrites’—-and ‘ wolfish fiends’—are the 
same Orangemen who of old, when the laws slept, wrecked 
their houses and their chapels in the name of the true faith, 
Mr Christie says (5707), ‘ when the wrecking of the Catholic 
‘chapels took place in my neighbourhood, it was observed by 
‘myself and by many others, that while lying unroofed, the 
* Catholics, no matter how severe the weather, attended more 
‘ attentively to their duty during that time than was observable 
‘when they had a good house to go to.’ He farther adds, * As 
‘I passed by these burnt chapels in the winter time, where they 
* had to kneel down in the snow six inches deep, I really pitied 
‘them.’ Let the Protestant clergy at least come out from 
among tle detestable encouragers and perpetrators of such 
deeds. 

We have now gone through a painful detail of wrongs. It 
may be objected, that our instances of misconduct have been 
taken more from the Orange than the Catholic side of the ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly they have; for the point at issue is not, 
whether the Catholic has done wrong, but whether the Orange- 
man has done right. Nay, more,—admit all the recriminations 
against the Catholics for violent obstruction of Orange proces- 
sions, for severe and often savage retaliation of wrongs, for part 
spirit in the witness box (they seldom reach the jury or the bench), 
and for the secret working of their ribbon societies—yet, if 
proved to the fullest extent, to what do all these charges 
amount? ‘They make out no case or excuse for the existence 
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of Orangeism. On the contrary, these offences of the Catholics 
are the necessary consequences of the Orange insults and outrages. 
Thus the heavier the charges which the Orangemen substantiate 
against the Catholics, the stronger is the recoil upon themselves. 
Mean while, the law itself is to be reproached for not putting 
both down. 

But, before we enter on the consideration of any restrictive 
measures, it will be necessary to take a wider view of Orangeism. 

Hitherto, we have seen it operating only in dreland, and 
resting mainly on the narrow basis of sectarian jealousy and 
hatred. We now turn our views to England. ‘The first essen- 
tial difference consists in the proportion of Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. ‘This alone alters the character and tendency of British 
Orangeism ; added to which, the long established respect for the 
laws, for order, and for public opinion, preclude those perturba- 
tions which are viewed as a matter of course in the orbit of Irish 
agitation. In England, Orangeism is little else than faction 
wearing the mask of bigotry : it has no substantial body of Catho- 
lies of which it can even pretend to be afraid. Politics are its 
real end and element. 

The discipline and government of the English Society is simi- 
lar or identical with that of Ireland. But the powers of the 
grand master are greater—‘ they are discretionary, illimitable, 
absolute’ (App. p. 131, rule 4) ;—* implicit obedience being the 
imperative duty of all Orangemen’ He has the power of as- 
sembling the whole Orange body, of whom there are not less 
than 50,000 in London. ‘The meetings of the grand lodge are 
conducted with much pomp and form. His Royal Highness never 
enters or quits the lodge without a mace being carried before 
him (2359-2363); the members and grand dignitaries are re- 
quested to attend in their orders and regalia; and ‘the reverend 
‘ functionaries of the institution appear in grand lodges in canoni- 
‘ cals. —(Ap. 131). ‘The business to be transacted is propounded 
beforehand by the grand committee, who place their report in 
the hands of the grand master. Then his Royal Highness, sitting 
behind the mace, whilst the doors are guarded by officers deno- 
minated tylers, hears the report and proposed resolutions of the 
committee read aloud. ‘They are put seriatim from the chair, and 
severally approved or rejected. But the grand master has an 
absolute veto over every proposition (946 to 953). The minutes 
of the proceedings are drawn up, revised and circulated, as in 
the Irish lodge. 

The connexion between the English and Irish establishments 
is most intimate. ‘They have the same signs, and pass-words ; 
their respective circulars and reports are interchanged; the 
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members of the one establishment have the right of admittance 
to all the meetings of the other, and they have a common grand 
master. ‘The rules (Ap. 129) declare ‘the whole constitution 
* to be one neighbourhood, within which every Orangeman is at 
‘home in the farthest parts of the world’ Adding significantly, 
‘that the mechanism of our institution is such that ‘it shall spre ad, 
‘and lawfully spread, its operation over the whole country. 
‘ Every movement shall be felt and answered in every part.’— 
(Ap. 129). 

The same organization and subdivision of counties, districts, 
and private lodges, exists in England as in Ireland. But 
to draw closer the bonds of general union, to give vigour as well 
as private instructions to the various lodges, and to gain prose- 
lytes, the Orangemen of England, with the active assistance of 
their Royal Master, have established a missionary system of in- 
spection and proselytism. Colonei airman was appointed his 
Royal Highness’s grand commissioner, or inspector-general of 
counties, districts, and warrants, for Great Britain, and subse- 
quently for Ireland. A Mr Nucella received a like commission 
for Italy and our garrisons in the Mediterranean (392-416) ; 
and the “grand mastership of Canada, with extensive local powers, 
was conferred on a Mr Gowan. by virtue of his commission, 
Colonel Fairman completed two circuits through England and 
Scotland. He was preparing to give the benefit of his pre- 
sence to Ireland, when a summons trom the Committee of the 
House of Commons interrupted his design. Reports of his pro- 
ceedings were duly read before the grand lodge, and highly ap- 
prov ed of by that august body. He visited, held, and ordained 
lodges in Birmingham, Manchester,* Glasgow, and the principal 
towns of the manufacturing districts. His success is recorded 
in many letters, and amongst others in the following from brother 
‘Thompson, deputy-grand master of Neilston. Itis incorporated in 
minutes of the proceedings on the 4th June, 1833 (Appendix, 
41); and states, ‘ that he (Mr Thompson) had the pleasure and 
‘ honour of accompanying Colonel Fairman during a part of his 
‘last mission in Scotland; that, from his own observation and 
‘ experience, he could testify it had been the means of infusing 
‘ new life and vigour into those districts of the institution ; that a 


* It was here that the treasonable communication respecting the 
succession to the throne is stated by Mr Haywood of Sheffield to have 
been made to him by Colonel Fairman. This matter is to be brought 
before the courts of law, and it does not, therefore, belong to us farther 
to advert to it, 
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‘ firm basis was thus laid for a great accession of strength to the 

* lighting up the flame of Orangeism in the north, which all the 

‘ efforts of its opponents would never be able to smother; that it 

‘ would strengthen the hands of their most noble, and most esti- 

‘ mable deputy-grand master, the Duke of Gordon; and that he 

*‘ felt assured the interests of the institution could not be better 
* promoted than by a speedy renewal of those visitations, so 
‘ prosperously commenced, and by all its members so e mnestly 
‘ desired to be continued.’ 

There may be considerable differences of opinion as to the be- 
nign influence of this holy flame which the Duke of Cumberland’s 
gre and commissioner and his Grace the Duke of Gordon lit up in the 
north. Mr Innes, an advocate at the Scotch bar, was officially sent 
by the Lord Advocate to institute an enquiry into certain riots at 
Airdrie. He found that they took place on the 13th of last 
July (the 12th being on a Sunday), i in consequence of Orange 
processions parading “through the town, with banners flying and 
music playing party tunes (2900 to 2905). He says, “‘there has 
‘ been a considerable increase both in numbers and excitement 
‘amongst the Orangemen in and around Glasgow since the first 
‘ tour of Colonel Fairman (2988)—that C olonel Fairman, as the 
‘ royal delegate, was received wherever he went by the Orange- 
‘men in procession; and that they regarded the Duke of Cum- 
‘ berland as their head with the greatest respect, conceiving that 
‘ his name proved the legality and loyalty of their proceedings.’ 
—(2979 to 2982). 

Whilst this affiliating course has been thus in progress in 
England and Scotland, the associations have not been idle in 
their proselyting attempts abroad. Few are ignorant of the 
critical state in which Canada now stands with respect to this 
country. ‘hose who have best attended to this subject—who 
know that Canada is densely peopled from the north of Ireland, 
and that the Catholic is the established religion—will be best 
able to appreciate the patriotic attempt to light up the same 
flame of Orangeism in that excited colony which we have 
just seen pr oduci ing such effects in well regulated Scotland. 
The following is an extract from the proceedings of the grand 
lodge, held in Portman Square, on 19th April, 1832. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland in the Chair (E 
Appendix, p. 22).—* With a view to extend the advantages of 
‘ our excellent institution in Upper and Lower Canada—for the 
‘ purpose, too, of disseminating its principles far and wide—on 
‘the recommendation of the grand committee, whose members 
‘ had examined documents and ‘testimonials of his eligibility, the 
‘grand lodge have appointed Ogle Robert Gowan, Esq. to be 
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‘the deputy grand master of all the provinces of British North 
* America, with the dependencies, colonies, and settlements, be- 
‘ longing, appertaining, or adjacent thereto,’ It is stated that 
th’s person ‘ is desirous of being recognised by the grand 
‘lodge of the empire, and of being under the cognizance and 
command of its royal and most illustrious grand master, 
and that he is certified to be not only a sound Protestant and 
most zealous Orangeman, but worthy in every way of filling 
the exalted and responsible situation at which he aspires.— 
The merits of this gentleman, and the great benefits likely 
to be derived from his being promptly installed in the dig- 
nified and important post of which he no less loyally than duti- 
fully has sought a confirmation, are duly appreciated by the 
grand lodge ; who accompany this notification of his appoint- 
ment to so high and extensive an office with their cordial thanks 
to him for his activity and spirit in the discharge of his fune- 
tions, and with their sincerest wishes for the success and welfare 
of the institution, under his able guidance and management, 
in such a remote, populous, and extensive portion of his Ma- 
‘ jesty’s dominions.’ The person, thus cordially thanked, and 
endowed with such authority, is declared by Mr Ryves Baker, 
the deputy grand treasurer of the Irish ‘Orange’ Society, to 
be a man of bad character (9497). And the grand lodge of 
Dublin actually forwarded documents in support of the same 
opinion, and remonstrated against his appointment by their Eng- 
lish brethren, on the ground of his moral unfitness, and of their 
own jurisdiction over the Canadas (Irish Appendix 3, p. 13). 
The English lodge temporarily waived their jurisdiction, but 
retained their man.* For this was in 1832; and in the letter-book 
of the society, which was most reluctantly and partially sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the Committee by Colonel Fairman, 
there is the entry of a report and communication from the grand 
lodge of Canada for the year 1834. It states that their numbers 
had then increased to 12,853 members, distributed under 17 
county, 40 district, and 154 private lodges ; and that there had 
been an addition to the society within the year of no less than 
1611 members, The report contains also resolutions of the 


A resolution of the grand lodge, dated 4th June, 1832, declares, that 
in consequence of a representation from the grand lodge of Ireland, the 
appointment of O. R. Gowan, Esq. is premature, and for the present 
rescinded,—( English Appendix, 27). But subsequent documents show 

that this resolution, if of any value, respected rather the right of appoints 
ment, than the person appointed, 
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Canadian grand lodge, expressing ‘ deep sympathy with our 
* Orange brethren in Ireland,’ and ‘ a trust that their period of 
‘ oppression had passed.’* Also votes of thanks to his Royal 
Highness, their illustrious imperial grand master, and the nomi- 
nation of a delegate to proceed to England to confer with the grand 
lodges of London and Dublin, ‘ upon several important matters 
¢ of mutual security and welfare.’ ‘There is also a resolution re- 
specting military warrants, or lodges, to be held by regiments in 
Canada, All this is signed by Ogle R. Gowan, provincial grand 
master of Canada, and is dated on the 26th January, 1835. 
(English Appendix, 204.) 

The measure of the allegiance of these 12,000 Orangemen, 
thus commanded, is given by Colonel Blacker, who, on the 
authority of numerous communications between the Orangemen 
of the north of Ireland with their brethren in Canada, boasts, 
‘that the Orangemen of Canada are anxiously watching the 
* proceedings of the Government of England towards the Pro- 
* testants of Ireland; in order to see what part they should take 
‘ as to assisting England in the preservation of Canada: that in 
* fact their devotion to the British crown will be regulated by the 
‘ conduct of the government in that respect. ” (9352 to 9359.) 
When it is known that many of these 12,000 men thus profess- 
ing conditional allegiance, are soldiers belonging to regiments 
stationed in Canada; and that Orange lodges have been esta- 
blished in those regiments by _Serje: ants and } privates, contrary to 
the express rules of the service, and without the cognizance of 
their officers, the country will be fully able to appreciate the 
merit of exciting Orangeism in Canada, and placing and con- 
tinuing it under the direction of Mr Gowan. 

We regret to say that it is not in Canada only that the dis- 
cipline of “the army has been tampered with. The grand lodges of 
. ngland and Ireland have done so for years, under the hand and 

al of His Royal Highness Field Marshal the Duke of Cum- 
berland, In the ‘body of their proceedings there are frequent reso- 
lutions which attest this fact. The 15th rule of the Irish society, 
for 1824 (App. 1-17), declares, ‘ that regiments are to be con- 
‘ sidered as districts, and the masters of all regimental lodges 
‘ shall make yearly returns of the numbers, names, and rank of 
* the members of their lodges, to the secretary of the grand lodge.’ 
And in the rules of the. English society, which have under- 
gone various revisions and corrections, the following article ap- 
pears in the latest editions of 1826, 1833, and 1834, * No 


* Intelligence had reached Canada of the formation of Sir Robert 
Peel's Administration. 
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‘ person can be admitted into this institution for a less fee than 

‘ 15s., nor advanced into the purple order, after a reasonable pro- 
‘ bation, for less than an extra fee of 5s., except in cases : non~ 
* commissioned officers, soldiers, and sailors, when the fee of 
* admission shall be at the discretion of the committee.’ 
Appendix, 135.) ‘The forgetfulness of the Orange witnesses with 
respect to the existence of lodges i in the army, is almost miraculous. 
Lord Kenyon, for instance, says, ‘ with respect to the grand lodge 
Sof E ngland, I can state most explicitly, that to my own know- 
6 ledge, since I knew His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
‘had forbidden the establishment of any lodges in the army, I 
‘ not only never have consented to the establishment of any such, 
‘ but I stated distinctly that none such must be granted.’ Now 
the committee reminded Lord Kenyon that the rule we have just 
quoted formed a part of the code which was frequently revised and 
amended by his lordship (2752, &c. and 2899). ‘They showed 
him also another rule equally strong (2738) respecting military 
lodg ight or nine letters from privates of different 
regiments respecting their lodges, and addressed to the grand 
secretary (2793). ‘They informed him that Serjeant Keith is 
stated, in the circular revised by himself, to have appeared at the 
grand lodge at his house in Portman Square, as proxy for a 
regimental lodge, on the 16th April, 1833 (¢ 2759). They pointed 
out to him the letters of Mr Nucella, written in 1833, some of 
which were read, and all of which are stated to have been praised 
by him in the grand lodge, and which letters recount Mr Nucel- 
la’s proceedings with the military lodges at Malta and Corfu 
(2784). The lodge also put before his lordship the following 
letter addressed to himself :— 


‘ Canterbury Barracks, 19th Nov. 1832. 

‘ My Lord,—I take the liberty of stating that the annual contribution 
from this lodge was sent in May last to Mr Chetwode, deputy-grand 
secretary to the loyal Orange institution of Great Britain, the receipt of 
which has not been noted to me. I hope your lordship will have the 
kindness to cause an acknowledgment to be sent, as also the present 
rules and regulations of the institution, as there are none in possession of 
a later date than 25th March, 182: 2, with the exception of the opening 
and closing prayers. 

‘ T have heard that Mr Chetwode is not now in office, and not know- 
ing whom to address, will I trust plead my excuse in thus troubling 
your lordship. 

‘In granting my request, your lordship will confer a lasting obligation 
on myself and bre ‘thren of the lodge of the Ist or Royal Dragoons, and 
I beg leave to subscribe myself, —Your lords ship’s most obedient and 
very humble servant, (Signe d) Tuomas Suieps, Ist Royal Dragoons. 


Memory being thus pungently excited, his lordship could not 
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choose but say, ‘ A little while ago I gave that answer’ (the denial 
of all knowledge of the existence of military Orange lodges) ; 
* but when this letter, &c. is put in my hand, of course | admit 
‘I must have known it at that time.’ (2766.) After this 
acknowledgment, when asked by the Committee ‘ If you had 

‘ perceived that Mr Nucella had established lodges in the army, 
‘would you have taken steps to stop it?’ (2788)—his lord- 
ship despondingly replies, ‘ I have seen so many instances of 
‘negligence, that I cannot say what I might have done; but I 
‘am persuaded that, consistently with my duty to his Royal 
* Highness, | ought to have interfered.’ 

The warrant-book of the Irish grand lodge affords evidence on 
a larger scale. It appears from this record that there are some {wo- 
and- thirty regiments to which warrants for holding lodges have been 
granted by the Irish establishment. Colonel Blacker, the assist- 
ant grand secretary, succeeded in showing that only sume few 
of them were dormant or extinct. Still, after making the most 
liberal allowance for these pleas, there remain in confessed acti- 
vity the twenty following military warrants, all of which have 
been issued within a few years. 

In 1827, ; 79th regiment. 

1829, . 60th. 

1830, ‘ 15th and 66th regiments. 

1831, ‘ Ist dragoon guards. 

1832, ‘ 50th, 80th, 8lst, and 83d regiments. 

1833, ‘a 59th. 

1834, lst (two warrants), 70th, 85th, and 89th 
regiments, 

1835, ; 15th hussars, 4th dragoon guards, Ist (2d 
battalion), 7th and 60th regiments. 

But whilst our neighbours in~Dublin have been thus actively 
recruiting, their brethren in England have in no degree been idle. 
This may be gathered from two reports of the Orange lodges in 
England. The first is corrected up to the year 1830, and con- 
tains the numbers of thirty regiments to which warrants have 
been granted (App. 19, p. 141). The second is without a 
date, but appears to have been corrected up to a later period than 
the first, and furnishes a return of thirty-seven military lodges, 
with short notices respecting their stations, &c. (App. 21, page 
157). Several of these lodges also are said to be dormant or 
extinct. But happily the few letters, with the inspection of 
which Colonel Fairman indulged the Committee before he ab- 
sconded with his public-private letter-book, threw light enough 
to revive many of these so-called dormant lodges, and to intro- 
duce others not mentioned in those returns. Tor instance, the 
lodge of the 50th regiment is stated to be dormant, and that all 
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correspondence with the 43d had ceased since 1824. Yet (at page 
173 of the Appendix) we find, amongst the private letters, that 
the 50th are doing well, having got a warrant from the Dublin 
grand lodge. ‘The 43d have a London warrant, and their 
‘ master is Corporal Lowrey.’—‘ Please to send us one of the 
‘ last circulars, and by so doing you will much oblige No. 1780. 
‘I remain yours, Jones Kennes, First Committeeman.’ 

This is duly indorsed for Serjei int William Walker of the 50th. 
Other letters mention lodges in the 9th battalion of the artillery 
(page 173), the 7Ist regiment (page 181); the 32d, 38th, and 
37th (page 198); and that the soldiers of the 1 12th, 84th, and 
86th attended a lodge at the Antelope, at Portsmouth, in 1833 
(page 153). Thus, then, we may justly assume there are many 
more lodges existing in the army than appear on the face of those 
two returns ; although we freely admit, that out of the thirty- 
seven English, and twenty Irish warrants, which they enumerate, 
there are a few entered as belonging to both associations, and 
some may be truly dormant or extinct. But take these returns 
in any way the most favourable, we shall find, independently of 
the revelations of the private correspondence, that more than 
Jifty regiments have, or lately had, Orange lodges established in 
them, either by the grand lodge of Dublin or of London. 

Now, these proceedings are directly contrary to the rules and 
regulations of the army. So long ago as July, 1822, the Duke 
of York issued an order against “the establishment of Orange 
lodges in regiments; stating ‘ that his Royal Highness cannot 
© too strongly reprobate a practice so fraught with injury to 
‘ the discipline of the army.’ (Second Irish | ee page 12.) 
This order was repeated in November, 1829, and further en- 
forced by Lord Hill, calling upon commanding officers of 
regiments to exercise the utmost vigilance to prevent the intro- 
duction, and to ascertain the existence of, Orange lodges in their 
regiments; and to warn their men that their meeting as Orange- 
men cannot be permitted under any pretence, but : will subje ct 
‘them to trial and punishment for disobedience of orders.’ 
(Second Irish Report, page 12). ‘These orders have been of 
course most widely circulated. That of 1822 was forthwith 
embodied in the printed code of rules and regulations, with 
which every officer is ordered to supply himself (71). It is thus 
hardly possible, that some of the military officers, who are Orange- 
men, should have been ignorant of the precise nature of these 
orders. Indeed, Lord Keny on refers to a conversation respecting 
them in the grand lodge with his Royal Highness (2712). ¢ One 
‘ of the first things,’ he s says, ‘ that occurred subsequently to the 
© vote that his Roy al Highness the Duke of Cumberland should 
‘ become grand master was a matter of that description,— (military 
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‘ lodges)—on which occasion I recalled to His Royal Highness’s 

‘ attention that order of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
‘and he most explicitly stated that no such Orange lodge should 
‘ be allowed to be established in any regiment.’ ‘This settles the 
question as to the cognizance of the leaders of the English asso- 
ciation. With respect to the Irish, Mr Stewart Blacker admits, 
‘ that to his own knowledge there is a vast difference of opinion 
‘on that subject with many of the intelligent and influential 
‘members belonging to the grand lodge ef Ireland. Some do 
not think it right, or proper, or conducive to the well-being and 
discipline of the army in general that such societies should 
exist; but they have been overborne by a certain majority on 
that point.’—(Irish Report, 2327). 

But the official despatches of Mr Nucella, the continental 
grand commissioner, or missionary-in-chief to our garrisons in 
the Mediterranean, afford the most decisive evidence. We say 
official ; because Mr Nucella had full authority from the grand 
lodge for his proceedings (390) ; and his reports were addressed 
to Colonel Fairman, as secretary to the society, and read at the 
meetings of the grand lodge in Portman Square. (Report, 
3 Appendix, 57). ‘This special commission, or itinerant war- 
rant, empowering him to form lodges, &c., was signed by his 
Royal Highness the grand master. (3091, 412, 416-419). 
It was displayed by him at Malta and elsewhere to those to 
whom he was accredited ; and was received by them with the ut- 
most respect and submission. He passed rapidly through Italy, 
and thence to Malta. In a report, dated 4th October, 1833, he 
says, ‘ Out of the four regiments here, I find that only the 42d 
‘and 94th are sitting under warrants; but the other regiments, 
‘ the 7th and 73d, have only precepts from the 42d. I shall there- 
fore grant S. Procter, of the 7th, and Charles Staples, of the 73d, 
warrants—subject to the approbation and confirmation of our royal 
grand master. I shall communicate to the four regiments the 
new system, and perhaps be able to establish a lodge for the 
artillery companies ;’ also ‘a permanent lodge amongst the 
respectable Protestant English residents of Malta.’ His next 
despatch (Malta, 31st October) reports, ‘ that he had attended 
‘ every lodge that had been held since his arrival;’ and that he 
was preparing returns, &c., when his career was interrupted 
by the commanding officer of the 42d. ‘I am sorry to have 
‘to state to you, that lodge No. 104 is prevented from as- 
‘sembling by the commanding officer, Major Middleton, who 
‘threatened to bring any man of his regiment to a court- 
‘ martial, who should so assemble, after his public notice forbid- 
*‘ ding such assemblage. As soon as it was reported to me, I 
‘ waited on the major, and expostulated with him on the subject, 
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‘ showing him the printed papers I brought with me, &e. His 
‘ reply was most gentlemanly and friendly, and he even went so 
‘ far as to say, he agreed with our principles, but he felt himself 
¢ bound to act as he did, as commanding officer of the regiment, 
‘ under an order in his possession from “the commander-in- chief, 

‘ dated so far back as 1829. I answered that I could only ex- 

‘ press my astonishment at such an order, as our principle was 
‘ obedience to the laws, and had nothing to do with political dis- 
* cussions, and that I should report the whole to our grand lodge. 
‘ The consequence has been, that the master and brethren have 
‘(I think prematurely) burnt their books, papers, sashes, and 
‘ every thing belonging to their lodge, except their warrant, 
‘ and would have burnt that, but from my assuring them that they 
‘had no right to do so, as it belonged to the grand lodge; and 
‘I counselled them to advise with the grand lodge as to the 
‘ warrant, telling them their lodge, in my opinion, still existed as 
‘ firmly as ever.’ This was a check which ought, we should think, 
to have deterred any ‘ loyal and devoted’ man from continuing to 
expose the soldiers to punishment by leading them to set at naught 
the “poone orders of the army. But not so Mr Nucella, who con- 
fesses (3191) that he attended a lodge of the 7th Fusileers, after 
this interview with Major Middleton. When pressed by the 
Committee for an explanation of this unwarrantable conduct, he 
replies (3138), ‘I took it for granted the commanding officer did 
‘ not object, because, if I had heard that he did, I should have 
‘ quitted the lodge immediately.’ Had not Major Middleton told 
him that military lodges were contrary to express orders, and 
that attendance on them subjected soldiers to punishment? We 
next find him at Conta, from whence he writes, 26th November, 
1833, as follows :—‘ I have been baffled in my endeavours to 
‘ obtain either the sanction or the tacit acquiescence of Lord Nu- 
‘ gent to the establishment of a permanent lodge among the civi- 
‘ lians of this island,’ adding, ‘ that his excellency expressed to me, 
‘ though in terms of kindness and politeness, his marked disappro- 
‘ bation at such an establishment in this city.’ He had no better 
success with Sir Alexander Woodford :—‘ I am grievously dis- 
‘ appointed,’ he says, ‘ for I have found here that no lodge is 
‘ permitted to assemble, nor will be, the Commander-in-Chief 
‘of the Ionian Islands (all which I had intended to visit, but 
‘this now became unnecessary) feeling himself obliged to act 
‘ under an order from the Horse Guards, prohibiting the soldier 
‘ from holding or sitting in any lodge whatever.’ How little this 
person cared for these orders, appears from another part of the 
same despatch, where he says,—‘ In the mean time, as the two 
‘lodges in regiments are actually sitting there (at Malta) under 
«the warrants | granted them, as I informed you in a former de- 
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‘ spatch, both they and I wish you would send them out the regular 
‘ warrants, under such numbers as the grand lodge may choose.’ 

On Mr Nucella’s return to England, he was greeted with 
the following vote of thanks from the grand committee. ‘ Hav- 
‘ ing heard read the highly interesting, important, and valuable 
‘communications of Brother Nucella, from Corfu, Malta, and 
‘other remote places, of various dates, during a tour no less 
‘ extensive than useful, your grand committee beg to offer him 
‘their warmest congratulations, &c. The acceptable proofs he 
‘has afforded on all occasions of his unremitting zeal to pro- 
‘mote the objects and to extend the principles of our insti- 
‘tution, have been such as cannot fail to ensure the appro- 
‘bation of the grand lodge. In bearing this testimony to his 
‘ merits, the committee would be guilty of great injustice were 
‘they not to recommend him strongly for some especial mark 
‘of honour for the heavy claim he has established on the grati- 
‘ tude of the high dignitaries, and of the brotherhood in general.’ 
This was followed by a similar yote from the grand lodge, as- 
sembled under the presidency of the Duke of Cumberland, 
Lord Kenyon, Lord Wyndford, &c, on the 9th June, 1834,— 
Declaring, that * the zealous exertions of Brother Nucella, as 
‘ detailed in his letters, afforded high gratification, and called 
‘ forth the unanimous approbation of the grand lodge.—(Ast Re- 
port, Appendix, 57.) 

We confess we cannot conceive how proof can be carried fur- 
ther, or conviction brought nearer home. ‘Therefore, when we 
mention the correspondence of the grand ledge within these 
last two or three years with soldiers in Bermuda, Canada, New 
South Wales, Gibraltar, and Corfu, it is with no view of strength- 
ening our proofs, but of showing the dangerous extent to which 
these mal-practices have lately been carried; as well as the 
systematic perseverance with which soldiers have been entrap- 
ped into disobedience of orders by a society of officers, gen- 
tlemen, and peers! When warrants are sent forth, bearing the 
sign manual of a Prince of the Blood, and supported by a long 
array of great names, it is little surprising that men of humble 
station should be seduced from their duty by the ambition of 
becoming their brethren, correspondents, and associates. It 
says much for the good sense of the soldiers, and the vigilance 
of their officers, that more have not been so seduced. But while 
we say this, we must remember that the Committee were fa- 
voured only with such letters as Colonel Fairman chose to read 
to them from the private-publie letter-book with which he ab- 
sconded, and which may be supposed to contain clues to other, 
aud deeper proceedings. Lnough has been discovered to compel 
even Orangemen to acknowledge,— 
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1. The existence to a great extent of Orange lodges in the 
arm 

2. The knowledge of these by the principal and directing mem- 
bers of the associations both of Dublin and London. 

Their knowledge also of express orders from the Horse 
Guards, prohibiting them. 

And, 4thly, The encouragement and sanction given by the 
Orange body, and its leading members, to the continuance and 
establishment of such lodges, notwithstanding their knowledge of 
orders, and of their enforcement by the commanding officers of 
regiments. 

On the 5th August, 1835, (2 Irish Rep. p. 8), his Royal 
Highness the Duke of ‘Cumberland wrote to Mr Wilson Patten, 
the. chairman of the committee, a letter in which he states that 
‘ Having understood that an impression is prevalent that I, as grand 
* master of the Orange institution in Great Britain and Ireland, have 
* countenanced, and even issued warrants to various regiments in 
‘ his Majesty’s service, I beg positively to deny the fact, nay even, 
‘ 0 when such a proposal was made to me, I instantly declined 
* it, saying that it was contrary to the regulations and orders issued 
‘ stn the Horse Guards; and I therefore know of no lodge in any 
‘regiment.’ His Royal Highness then mentions the encourage- 
ment which he considers their late Majesties George the ‘Third 
and Fourth showed to Orangeism in 1798 ; and thus concludes— 
* I certainly have issued zo warrant to that effect, as I have be- 
‘fore said. It is true I have signed many blank warrants, as far 
‘as they have no specific number of the lodge, or even name. 
‘ They came to me previously signed by the deputy grand mas~ 
‘ter in Ireland, the grand treasurer, and the grand secretary.’ 

Colonel Fairman’s, ‘Mr Nucella’s, and Lord Kenyon’ $ eXamina- 
tion before the English committee took place between the day 
when this letter was written and the 24th of August. Sergeant 
Hame’s letters, Mr Nucella’s despatches, Sergeant Keith’s pre- 
sence in the grand lodge, the special rules of 1826, 1833, and 1834, 
offering a premium on the admission of soldiers and sailors, all 
were then, it seems for the first time, heard of by the deceived and 
astonished grand master! ‘The consequence was the following 
letter to the members of the Orange Institution :— 

* August 24. 

‘ Having learned, through the especial information of the deputy 
grand master of England and Wales, that, owing to acknowledged indis- 
reetion and negligence on his own part, and a like indiscretion or negli- 
gence, as he reports, on the part of other officers of the Orange institution, 
many grants of warrants, or renewals of former grants, have without my 
knowledge, and contrary to my declared determination, been issued from 
time to time in contravention of the order of the late illustrious com- 
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mander-in-chief, his Royal Highness the Duke of York. This instrument 
is signed by me, and countersigned by the deputy grand master of the 
Orange institution of England and Wales, for the purpose of declaring 
that all warrants held by any persons in any regiment belonging to his 
Majesty’s service must henceforth be considered as null and void. It 
having been further notified to me by the deputy grand master of 
England and Wales, that an irregularity inconsistent with the due con- 
struction of law has by his oversight been allowed to creep into the last 
published rules and regulations of the society, by which district lodges 
are acknowledged to exist instead of distinct warrants issued to indi- 
viduals. 
(Signed) ‘ Ernest, Grand Master. 
Witness, ‘ Kenyon, Deputy Grand Master.’ 


This document was communicated to the committee, who 
most respectfully offered his Royal Highness an opportunity of 
recalling his recollections, and of making any further explana- 
tions he might think proper to give on the important subject under 
their consideration, ‘This was declined, and here the personal en- 
quiryends. We have no wish to pursue it. Butwe must be allowed 
to congratulate the country on the discovery of a systematic course 
of tampering with the discipline and integrity of the army, which 
seems to have been most actively carried on since the death of 
George the Fourth. 

We now come to consider the political tendencies of Orange- 
ism. Colonel Verner says the society has never interfered as a 
hody in any political question (Irish Rep. 454). Lord Kenyon 
considers the society to be a religious institution (2650), and 
the Rev. Murtough O'Sullivan calls it ‘ the most ancient, the 
‘ best, and most sacred of institutions’ (Eng. Rep. App. 77). 
We are much at a loss to find any theory by which to recon- 
cile such glaring inconsistency of words and deeds. The ad- 
dress (Eng. Rep. App. 63) to the imperial grand master, at 
the first grand lodge after the return to power of the Tories, 
states, that ‘as dutiful subjects we humbly beg leave to ap- 
‘ proach your Royal Highness with an assurance of our unfeigned 
‘and most fervent attachment to the person and government 
‘of the King, and with our full recognition of his Majesty’s 

inherent and constitutional right to exercise on all occasions 
his royal prerogative in the dismissal or selection of those ser- 
vants by whom the councils of the Crown are to be regulated. 
In respectfully offering to our illustrious grand master the 
‘homage of our profound reverence and brotherly affection, we 
‘ farther crave leave to declare our veneration for the altar, and 
our unshaken sentiments of allegiance to the throne, nor can we 
‘ refrain from expressing the just indignation with which we are 
‘deeply penetrated by the menaces and assaults so profanely 
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‘levelled by the impious at those holiest of our establishments, 
who, in raising up their sacrilegious hands against the sanctity 
of each under the pretext of reform, secretly contemplate the 
ultimate overthrow of both. At such a crisis of alarm, when 
the very existence of institutions the most sacred, is undis- 
guisedly threatened, net to rally round them would be the 
height of criminality. We fondly hope, therefore, it may not 
be deemed obtrusive in us as Orangemen thus spontaneously 
to record our firm and unalterable determination to defend the 
Church and State in all their indissolubilities, from a thorough 
conviction that their severance would be attended with immi- 
nent risk to the national religion and ancient monarchy, if not 
the absolute ruin of social order and civil liberty, of which we 
reckon their inviolable junction the surest, nay the only sure 
safeguard.’ ‘This affectionate address concludes with the hope, 
That with an uninterrupted enjoyment of health, your Royal 
[lighness’s active and valuable lite may be prolonged, to watch 
over the destinies of this nation, with the same vigilance and 
energy you have so fearlessly manifested throughout your en- 
vi able career, to support the Protestant ascendency, and the 
consequent advancement of the repose, the welfare, and glory 
of the empire, which, by the mercy of Providence, has been 
so miraculously rescued from the brink of destruction.’ 

Lest our readers should be tempted to consider this the mere 
trash of an Orange pot-house, we hasten to inform them that the 
address bears the signatures of a vice-president of the Royal So- 
ciety of literature, no less reverend a personage than the Bishop 
of Salisbury, t together with those of the Duke of Gordon, Mar- 
quises of Thomond and Chandos, Lords Roden, Cole, Wynford, 
Kenyon, &c., Colonels Verner and Percival, Henry Maxwell, 
M.P., Edward Nucella, &e. &e. The reply of his Royal Highness 
is perfectly worthy of the address. After thanking these lords 
and gentlemen, and rendering meet praises to ‘ the loyal and re- 
‘ ligious institution’ for the great and manifold benefits that have 
arisen fromit, the illustrious | grand master proceeds to notice ‘the 
clamours raised by a factious body of our opponents, now notori- 
ously known by the name of destructives, charging us with pro- 
ceedings which they have the effrontery to denounce as illegal. 
But by unity, by amicable and strenuous co- operation, which 
ought to prevail throughout this institution, we can alone expect 
to maintain our pr oud. supremacy over a faction devoid of all ho- 
nour and principle ; whose object is to malign us in every way, 
‘and whose partisans, in their hearts, cherish a wish to overthrow 
¢‘ the most perfect system of government that was ever framed by 
‘ human wisdom; and after sowing the seeds of anarchy to faci- 
‘ litate their schemes of plunder, to set up in their stead some 
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‘ baseless fabric of their own,’ &c. ‘ I cannot impress too forci- 
‘ bly upon your minds the fact, that it is only by perfect unani- 
mity and the most harmonious proceedings—by unceasing in- 
defatigability, and the most steadfast adherence to that line of 
policy we have hitherto practised, such demagogues can be 
successfully deterred from the commission of further ravages 
and unheard-of encroachments. During no period were your 
services so much required as at the present ; things are going on 
rapidly from bad to worse, and unless a seasonadble check be in- 
terposed, our end must be awful in the extreme. With ingre- 
dients the most pernicious and inflammable the political hemis- 
phere is now pregnant and labouring. It remains with us 
consequently to administer such alternatives as may effectually 
‘ prevent the additional inroads of those firebrands, to whose mis- 
‘chievous aims an allusion has already been made.’ After 

other matter of an equally wnpolitical strain, delivered in lan- 
guage equally choice and dignified with that above exemplified, 

his Royal Highness proceeds to dismiss the assembly in a form 
strikingly similar to that usually adopted from the throne.—‘ My 
* lords and gentlemen, I thank you very much for the confidence 

* you repose in me as the grand master of this loyal, religious, and 
* highly useful institution, through whose valour Ireland was re- 
* scued, as Great Britain yet may be, from the horrors of a rebel- 
‘lion and an intestine war. I feel grateful for the manner in 
* which it is conveyed to me, and I can assure you it will in future 
‘be my study, as it has always been my undeavour, to sustain 
‘ those principles I have professed through life, and which have 
‘called forth tributes no less welcome to me than worthy of 
‘ yourselves. F 

To our plain apprehensions: these proceedings savour strongly 
of politics. But, proceeding in our usual course, we shall state 
a few facts illustrative of the political uses to which this most 
sacred of institutions has been turned. 

In the first place, it is usual to expel members for voting 
for liberal candidates. See the case of Mr Whittles and 
others (3223, English Report), which occurred no later than 
the election fer Rochdale in 1835. Mr Swan, the assistant 
secretary to the Irish association, distinctly avows that the 
Orange body interferes in the election of members of Par- 
liament (Irish Report, 1536 and 1545), and in the regis- 
tration of voters. He admits several recent instances: a re- 
solution of the grand lodge of the 7th January, 1835, says, ‘ we 

‘ pledge ourselves by every means in our power to support, at 
‘ the forthcoming election for the city of Dublin, the constitu- 
* tional candidates, G. A. Hamilton and John West, who have 
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‘so fearlessly come forward to rescue this city (Dublin) from 
‘ the hands of the enemy of his country.’—-(Irish Report, 1542). 

This rescuing was attempted more boldly, though not more suc- 
cessfully at Trim. Mr Randall Plunkett and Mr Lambert were can- 
didates for the county of Meath at the last election. Mr Plunkett is 
grand master, and Mr Lambert grand treasurer of the county grand 
lodge. ‘Trim is the polling place. Dr Mullen, a physician, residing 
at Drumshaughlen in the county, states (Irish Report, No. 3, pp. 1, 
2), that a body of 200 armed Orangemen from the neighbouring 
counties marched into ‘Trim, two and two abreast on the first day of 
the poll. ‘They were headed by a clergyman, the Rev. Mr Preston 
of Kilmeague. Dr Mullin was here asked, had the Rev. gentle- 
man a crucifix in his hand? *‘ No, he had a pistol in his hand’ 
(6101). ‘The police, who also offered every obstruction to 
the voters on the liberal side, admitted this armed body of 
strangers into the court- house whilst the polling was going 
on; and Sir William Somerville, the high sheriff, actually” took 
a dagger from one of them in court (6098- 9). During the 
election they were gratuitously lodged in the gaols, and had the 
use of the county beds and bec Iding. The gaol committee, con- 
sisted of county magistrates, all of them (with the exception of 
Lord Killeen, who was absent) being supporters of the Orange 
candidates (6201). After the election these Orangemen 
marched fn through Kells, where they murdered a Roman 
Catholic, for which three of them are to take their trial.* (6105, 
&c). Mr Plunkett published an address, in which he says, ¢ to 
* those brave Orangemen who attended me at Trim, my thanks 

‘are here due for the protection they afforded me.” Dr Mul- 
len distinctly states that there were sufficient military and police 
present to keep the peace during the election, and that Mr Plun- 
kett’s voters were not in the least obstructed (6174). 

From the useful protection afforded to their chiefs by the 200 
armed Orangemen at ‘Trim, we may pass to the well-or- 
ganized Orange meetings of 3000 at Dublin, 5000 at Bandon, 
30,000 at Cavan, and 75,000 at Hillsborough. ‘These all took 
place in well-appointed order, and in compliance, as Orangemen 
declare, with an interpretation, which we humbly submit to 
be more loose than loyal, of a hint, as they are pleased to call 
it, from his Majesty, that they should ‘ speak out’ oe Report, 


The trial of these prisoners came on at is a assizes, but, as 
the j jury could not agree upon their verdict, it has been postponed till the 
summer. Asa proof of the miserable party spirit which perverts the ad- 
ministration of the law, we add, that the jury was composed of six Ca~ 
tholics, and six Protestants, the first six were fur convicting, the last six 
for acquitting the prisoners (6143). 
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1 Appendix, 76). But lest the import and use of these meetings 
should be misunderstood, the official circular which thus boasts 
of them, says, * In conclusion, brethren, we cannot impress 
‘on you too strongly to be on the alert. It is impossible not to 
‘ foresee, that the present state of things cannot much longer 
‘ exist, and we may soon, very soon be called upon to exert our 
‘ best energies either in a political or real contest for our hearths 
‘and altars. It is needless for us to point out to you the neces- 
‘ sity of standing firmly together and acting in concert, and not 
‘ to allow any private pique among ourselves, or ancient preju- 

* dices against certain influential characters for infraction of pro- 
‘mises, or dereliction from public duty, which may have arisen 
‘ from mistaken views (and appear to be sincerely repented of) to 
‘ stand in the path of public duty, and thus, by the slightest ap- 

* pearance of division among ourselves, again permit the intrusion 
‘into power and ascendency of persons who would prostrate the 
‘ Protestant institutions of this country beneath the feet of hireling 
‘ demagogues and Popish priests.’ * 

Not content with the wealth and numbers of their own asso- 
ciation, the Orangemen have lately been holding forth the — 
of confederation to the Brunswick and Conservative clubs « 
England and Ireland (Irish Report, 1 Appendix, 73, English Re. 
port, Appendix, 98). Nay, they have even set on foot a sort of 
scheme for the very thing, which of all others, they profess most 
to abominate. It is suggested (Irish Report, 1 Appendix, 76, 
English Report, Appendix, 97) that the country should be par- 
ce Hed out into baronies, districts, and divisions, for the col- 
lection and transmission of contributions towards forming ‘ a 
‘ National Protestant Fund. ‘That weekly domiciliary Visits 
should be established ¢ for the reception of even the smallest sums 
* from the poorest persons at the most convenient periods.’ ‘That 
‘ the fund be intrusted to Lord Roden, Lord Lorton, aad Lord 

nniskillen ;’ and ¢ subscriptions received by Lieut. Col. Fair- 
‘man, at the office of the Orange Institution, Cannon Row, 
‘ Westminster.” What is this but the so much denied O’ Connell 
rent in an Orange envelope? And yet these good men cross their 
arms and thank their God they are not as other men axe, rent col- 
lectors, association formers, agitators, even as this O’Connell’s is! 

Their address—‘ To the Members of the Carlton Clu.b, and 
‘to the Conservatives of England,’ is edifying. (‘“nglish Re- 
port, Appendix, 113, 114, 115). It sets forth the necessity 


* This address of the Irish grand lodges was so highly approved of 
hy their brethren in England, that they republished it in akind of second 
edition of their own circular of the 16th Feb., 1835. Arppen¢lix, 71. 
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and advantages of * consolidating resources,’ which, ¢ by or- 
‘ ganization and good management,’ acting ‘in concert with 
promptitude and vigour out of Parliament, may arrest the 
whelming torrent within ; ’ and of ‘giving courage to their 
friends in both Houses, by ¢he oste nsibility of physical weight :’ 
And where,’ it says, can be found ‘such an union, such a 
nucleus for useful expansion, as the Loyal Orange Associa- 
tion?’ *£ It is governed,’ they say, ‘ by a grand ‘master, the 
first prince of the blood, who, with the aid of noblemen and 
gentlemen eminent for loyalty, wisdom, and sound discretion, 
will be able (when the institution shall become more exten- 
sively ramified) to muster, in every part of the empire, no small 
portion of all that is sound in the community, and thus present, 
in every quarter, a phalanx too strong to be ov erpowered by 
the Destructives—which will give a moral, as well as known 
physical strength to the government of the King, and will 
enable it to set at defiance the tyrannous power that has been 
so madly called into existence. Even in ordinary times, the 
Orange institution can be made eminently useful, for the pur- 
pose of intercourse between the higher, the middle, and the 
lower orders, not only in cementing that mutual regard and 
respect without which the social system must ever be incom- 
plete and insecure, but as a desirable medium of facilitating cor- 
respondence with bodies and individuals upon all points in 
which concert is absolutely necessary to defeat the insidious or 
audacious assaults of the levellers. 
Our task is now nearly complete. We have seen enough of 
“ the proceedings, exteut, and tendency of the Orange Institu- 
© tions of Great Britain, Lreland, and the Colonies,’ to fe -el satisfied, 
thiat the existence of this ‘ oldest, best, and most sacred of insti- 
‘utions’ is not for the peace or well-being of the community. 
It may be objected, that many of its proceedings are so silly, that 
they cam scarcely be dangerous. But this is a mistake. The 
i gry and more especially the Irish Orangemen, have 
had a firm, and fierce faith, in the truth and righteousness, 
and utility of their pernicious institution. Founded on_prin- 
ciples of exclusiveness and insolence, they have believed them- 
selves to be meek and charitable ; xisting as a privileged 
minorit y amongst a conquer red and oppressed population, they 
have co nsidered themselves the injured and offended;—combining 
against, or acting beyond the law, they have thought themselves 
the mosi; loyal of subjects 3 and reprobating bigotry, they have 
been at best but the bigoted persecutors of imputed bigotry. 
There ate many, too, who have entered and used the Association 
as a step) ing-stone to power and connexion; or who have seen 
in it an engine well fitted for securing that ascendency in 
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Church and State, which has been a fruitful source of aseendency 
in patronage : and pelf to them and their party. 

‘There can be no doubt, that Orangeism has been, and continues 
to be, hurtful to the very cause and principles it professes to sup- 
port. Our charges against it are, 

That it has rendered Protestantism weaker than it found it. 

That it has fomented hostile and intolerant feelings between 
co-sects of the Christian religion. 

That by its annual processions and commemorations of epochs 
of party triumph, i it has exasper: ated and transmitted ancient feuds 
which have frequently led to riots, with loss of property and life. 

‘That in consequence of the civil and religious antipathies thus 
engendered, the administration of justice in all its departments, 
whether of the bench, the jury, or the witness box, has become 
tainted or suspected. 

That, prompted by the encouragement or remissness of former 
administrations, the ambition or pre sumption of individuals has at 
length organized an association of nearly half a million of men, 
held together by secret signs, and an afliliation kept up through- 
out the. empire, contrary to law. 

That this society has strengthened itself by secretly introdu- 
cing its lodges amongst the privates of more than fifty regiments, 
me at home and on foreign service ; contrary to - known rules 
and regulations of the army. ‘That vatherings, or demonstra- 
tions of physical strength, have been recomme ak by the execu- 
tive authorities of the society both in England and in Ireland, 
and have frequently taken plac e to a great extent. 

That this association, addressing itself to the re ‘ligious passions 
of the multitude, is placed under the absolute command of 
Prince of the Blood, who, as imperial grand master, has, meennt 
other powers, that of assembling the whole Or: inge body, as far 
as practicable, at any given place e or time. 

These are grave charges. We have carefully quoted the au- 
thorities upon which they are founded. It is for the country 
and for Parliament to decide how far the charges are true, and 
what remedies ought to be applied. But there is a distinction 
to be observed in ‘the working and mischiefs of Orangeism in 
England and in Ireland, In the one country they are direct, 
immediate, and illegal; in the other, contingent and unconsti- 
tutional. In the one they are acts, in the other menaces. In 
both the remedy is the same—a due enforcement of the law by 
a vigilant, firm, and impartial Government. All notions of addi- 
tional enactments against Orangeism, or of prosecution of ¢ Jrange- 
men for past misdeeds, are at least idle. ‘They might create a 
reaction in favour of the very society they were framed to put down, 
For the efficiency of all law lies not in its sharp fangs, but in the 
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harmony of its enactments with public opinion. That opinion is 
already pronounced against Orangeism ; and cannot fail to be more 
strongly expressed, when its misdeeds shall become generally 
known. And of law there is abundance in Ireland against all 
possible offences. The deficiency has been not in the parchment, 
but in the flesh and blood,—in the officers who were to interpret 

and to carry it into effect ; more especi ially when the questions at 
issue concerned party proceedings. The long patronage or coun- 
tenance afforded by Tory governments to Orangeism has filled 
many offices of the state, and more especially the magistracy, with 
its members. Now it is not in the nature of things that those per- 
sons should, even with the most honest intentions, be able to 
decide fairly on Orange and party matters. On the contrary, we 
have seen criminal neglect of duty on such occasions imputed, on 
high authority, to magistrates, in other matters respected and 
respectable. Some of ‘them have been removed from the bench. 
But this has been for some specific neglect or transgression of 
duty, and not because they were Orangemen. ‘This is the point 
at which we wish to arrive. Lord Hill has already set the ex- 

ample. ‘The following order was issued on the day ‘that the last 
grand lodge met in Portman Square :—‘ Lord Hill has reason to 
‘apprehend that the orders, prohibiting the introduction of 
Orange lodges into the army, have not been duly communicated 
to the non- commissioned officers and privates, or, if communi- 
cated, that they have not been explained and understood. His 
lordship now refers the commanding officers of regiments to the 
confidential circulars of the Ist July, 1822, and “the 14th No- 
vember, 1829, upon the foregoing subject, and declares that any 
officers, non-commissioned officers, or soldiers, who shall hereafter 
institute, or countenance an Orange lodge, or any other meeting 
or society whatsoever, for party purposes, in barracks, quarters, 
or camp, shall be brought to trial before a general court-martial 
for disobedience of orders. His lordship, moreover, perempto- 
rily forbids the attendance of either officer or soldier at Orange 
lodges, by whomsoever or wheresoever held.’ 

We anxiously wait to see what course will be pursued by, or 
regarding Field-marshal the Duke of Cumberland, General the 
Duke of Gordon, Colonel Verner, Colonel Percival, and other 
Orange officers. Ifa reply to an address from an Irish Orange 
lodge which appeared in the daily papers on the 19th of De- 
cember last, and which bore the signature of ‘ Ernest, Grand 
* Master,’ be correct,—then we presume his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland has made his election, and prefers the 
absolute power and dignity of the grand mastership of an illegal 
or forbidden association, to the honour of being a Field-marshal 
in the British army. 
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But-if abstinence from party politics is necessary in the Army, 
is it Jess so on the Bench, and in the general administration of 
Law? We cannot doubt, that Parliament will express so strong 
an opinion in favour of purging justice from all party taint, as 
will support the Government in issuing and enforcing an order 
similar to Lord Hill’s. Lord Mulgrave has already manfully 
placed his foot on that path, by resolutely withstanding all 
Orange accessions to oflice. But he has as wisely waited for 
the expression of the opinion of Parliament upon the Orange 
misdemeanours now revealed, before proceeding to the further, 
but equally necessary measure of declaring that no man should 
hold a Commission of the Peace, or any place under the crown, 
who is an Orangeman. ‘This would bring the matter to issue, 
between the lez de rs of Orangeism and the Government. At all 
events, until measures be taken whereby the rulers and chiefs of 
Orangeism may be checked, the prosecution of the misguided 
ten ants and. followers for ri iots and processions is a mockery and 
an injustice. 

But if Orangemen are to be removed from office, who are they 
to whom such removal can be intrusted? It is absurd to suppose 
that the ‘Tories’ will put down their old allies and fast supporters. 
By the pressure of political emergencies they are occasionally 
thrown apart. The ‘Tory concedes with sana and the Orange- 
man hears of his concessions with rage and execration ; but time 
flows on; ‘ ancient prejudices against certain influential charac- 
‘ ‘ ters for infraction of promises, or dereliction from public duty * 

are forgiven;’ and both unite against the common foe, — the 
sie of civil and religious liberty. 

This was the case no later than last year, when the address, 


just referred to, was published, and when the ‘Tory Government 


formed a real, substantial, official coalition of Tories and Orange- 

men. ‘They swore in three noted Orangemen, or abettors 

of Orangeism, as Irish Privy Counsellors; the sons of the Duke 
of Newcastle, and Lord Inniskillen held office ; and Lord 
Roden was offered the appointment which brought him nearest 
the person of his sovereign. It must be remembered, too, that 
this trust, and these favours, were conferred on Orangemen when 
the ‘Tory Government were most anxious to keep up an appear- 
ance of liberality,—when, in fact, they were fishing for the support 
of Lord Stanley, in order to place him in the same landing-net 
with Mr Recorder Shaw. Are these then the men to put down 
Orangeism ? : 


* Address of Tris sh Grand Lodge, 12th Novembe rT, 834, re- copied by 
English Grand Lodge, 16th February, 1835, English Appendix, page 71. 
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But, if the Tories could not formerly carry on their government 
without the Orangemen, then how should they now, when 
Orangemen are stronger, and they themselves are we: ened by 
their open coalition with them? In fact, they have been ina 
false position ever since the breaking up of Lord Liverpool’s 
Administration, when the split took pla ice, Which was the close of 
their long reign. Since then, all has been make shift or give way. 
They are too weak to stand alone, and they know it. ‘With one 
hand le: aning upon Orangeism, they beckon, with the other, to a 
fraction of the liberal party. One ‘thing is certain; namely, that 
in such a ticklish union, the Tories would not destroy, though they 
might not be unwilling temporarily to put in the shade, their corps 
de reserve—for, without the Orangemen behind them, they would 
be at the mercy of Lord Stanley. 

But we verily believe the Tories have no hopes, nor any very 
sincere desire for an alliance with L ord Stanley's small party. 
Their affections tend in an opposite » direction. Already many of 
them have gone over to the Orange ‘Tabernacle. ‘Their object 
is, to set up a * no Popery’ ory—and what is this but Orange- 
ism? The writings, the preac hings, the speeches of the party 
tend this way. But by thus regaining office, although the ad- 
ministration might be ‘Tory or Conservative, or ¢ onforming 
or Reforming in name, it would be Orange in spirit. Sir Robert 
Peel might, and, no doubt, would, as in the last seiden, just hint 
a fault, and hesitate dislike, when pressed on Orange matters ; 
but he would not the less give * very gracious answers’ from the 
Throne to their addresses ; and seats on the bench of the magis- 
tracy, in the ‘Treasury, or in the Cabinet, to their leaders or abet- 
tors. He neither could, nor would, break with them. He was 
not strong enough to do, or to attempt it before, much less now. 

In conclusion, we have shown the mischiefs which Orangeism 

a 
inflicts on Treland, and the dangers with which it threatens the 
empire. We have shown the necessity, anit he means of putting 
it down. We have shown who both can, and wish to put it down ; 
also who neither can, nor whose interest it is that it should be put 
down. All, therefore, who desire the continuance of Orangeism, 
and the raising of the No Popery ery, will band together against 
the present Government. Its existence, and that of Orangeism, 
are in an Inverse ratio to one another. 
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Minerals and Metals ; their Natural History and Uses in the Arts ; 
with an Account of Mines. I8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

A Manual of British Vertebrate Animals. By the Rey. L. Jenyns. 
Svo. 13s. boards. 

The Sylvan Melodist ; or, Cabinet of the more familiar British Birds. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. I. Part IV. 
Ato, 24s, plain, 34s. coloured. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Air. By Robert Mudie. Royal 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

The Earth; its Physical Condition, and most remarkable Phenomena. 
By W. M. Higgins. Small 8vo. 9s. Gd. cloth. 

Evolution; or the Power and Operation of Numbers. By T. Smith 
Svo. 5s. boards. 

An Algebraic System of Conic Sections and other Curves. By J. M. 
lV’. Wright, A.B. Svo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

The Sea. By Robert Mudie. Royal 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 

The Bachelor’s Holidays, with some Thoughts of a Theoretical Philan- 
thropist. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The Chronicles of Waltham. By the Author of ‘ the Subaltern,’ &e. 
3 vols. Post Svo. 17. 11s. Gd. boards. 

Conti the Discarded; with other Tales and Fancies. By H. F. 
Chorley. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Old Bachelors ; their Varieties, Characters, and Condition, By the 
Author of ‘ Old Maids.’ 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. cloth. 

Mahmoud. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 17. lls. 6d. boards. 

Agnes Serle. By the Author of ‘ the Heiress.’ 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

Norman Leslie ; a Tale of the present Time. By Theodore 8. Fay. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. I. lls. Gd. boards. 
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The Romance of Ancient Egypt. (Second Series of Romance otf 
Ancient History.) By J.G. Seymer. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Out of Town; or, the Recess. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Youthful Impostor; a Novel. By G. W. M. Reynolds. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 20s. boards. 

Fables and Tales suggested by the Frescoes of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. By W. B. Le Gros. Ato. 24s. cloth. 

Margaret Ravenscroft, or Second Love. By J. A. St John. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Posthumous Records of a London Clergyman. Edited by the Rev. 
H. Caunter. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

Gilbert Gurney. By the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings.’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Marco Viscounti; a Romance. ‘Translated from the Italian of Tom- 
maso Grossi. By Miss Caroline Ward. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Malvagna ; a Romance of the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. post Svo. 
1d. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Comic Sketch Book ; or, Sketches and Recollections. By Jobn 
Poole, Esq. New Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. boards. 

The Outlaw. By the Author of ‘ The Buccaneer.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

One in a Thousand; or, The Days of Henri Quatre. By the Au- 
thor of * The Gipsy,’ &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 12. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Plebeians and Patricians. By the Author of ‘ Old Maids,’ &e. 3 
vols. post Svo. 27s. boards. 

The Nun’s Picture ; a Tale. By R. Maria Roche. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. By the Author of ¢ Eugene Aram,’ 
&ec. 3 vols. post Svo. 12, 11s. 6d. boards. 

Tales and Stories from History. By Agnes Strickland. 2 vols. fool- 
scap 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Legends of the Conquest of Spain (forming No. 3 of Miscellanies). 
By the Author of ¢ The Sketch-Book.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. By the Anthor of § Peter Simp!c,’ &ec. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 17, 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Sister of Charity; the Magic Lantern, &c. By Edward Farbill. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Romance of History. India. By the Rev. H. Caunter. 3 vols. post 
Svo. I1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Land and Sea Tales. By the ‘ Old Sailor.” With Etchings by Geo. 
Cruickshank, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth. 

The Parricide. By the Author of ‘ Miserrimus,’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. boards. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
The Poetry of Life. By Sarah Stickney. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. bds. 
Affection’s Gift ; Flowers of Sacred and Moral Poesy, 1836. 2s. 6d. 
silk. 
Flowers of Modern Poetry. 32mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Poems and Lyrics. By Robert Nicoll. 12mo. 4s, cloth. 
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The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, | vol. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. 
cloth. 

Poems of a Traveller. By the Rev. J. Hartley. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. cl. 

Zaranai; a Poem in three Cantos. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

A Garland of Love, gathered in the Fields of English Poesy. Small 
Svo. 6s. cloth. 

Travelling Sketches in Rhyme. By Lady E. 8. Wortley. Post 8vo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

Dramas. By Joanna Baillie. 3 vols. Svo. 1/. 16s. boards. 

The Poetical Sketch Book, including Australia. By T. K. Hervey. 
12mo. Half Morocco. &s. 6d, 

The Garden of Language. Square. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Martin’s History of the British Colonies, Vol. V. (Europe.) 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

Random Recollections of the House of Commons from 1830 to the 
end of the Sessions 1835. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

An Analysis of the Parliamentary Proceedings of the Session of 1835. 
By H. Deacon. S8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Selection of Parochial Examinations relative to the Destitute Classes 
in Ireland. Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

First Annual Report of Poor Law Commissioners for England and 
Wales. Svo. 4s. cloth. 

Essay on the Rate of Wages. By H. C. Carey (of Philadelplia.) 
Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Tables of the Revenue, Population, &c. Part IV. 1834. Felio. 30s. 
cloth. 

D'Israeli’s (the younger) Vindication of the English Constitution. Svo. 
8s. boards. 

The Monarchy of the Middle Classes, or France, Social, Literary, and 
Political. Second Series. By H. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 Vols. Post 
Svo. 21s. boards. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Christian Keepsake for 1836, Edited by the Rev. William Ellis. 
12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Joseph J. Gurney’s Essay on Love to God. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
4s. cloth. 

The School Prayer Book, compiled from the Litargy of the Church of 
England. I8mo. Is. cloth. 

Family Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By the late H. 
H. Thornton, Esq. Svo. 5s. boards. 

Twelve Sermons. By the Rev. Edward Thomson. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Dissent Exploded, or The Bubble Burst. By Parrhesiastes. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. William Howels. 8vo. 
5s. boards. 


Analecta Theologica. By the Rev. W Trollope, M.A. Vol. II. 
8vo, 17s. boards. 
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Essays, Thoughts, and Reflections ; and Sermons on various subjects. 
By the Rev. H. Woodward. 8vo, 12s. boards. 

The Book of Family Worship, a New Edition, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

The Works of the Rev. Richard Watson. Vol. VII. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Cruciana, Illustrations of the Cross of Christ. By John Holland. 12mo. 
9s. 6d. cloth. 

The Providence of God Illustrated. By the Author of ‘ History in 
all Ages. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Rev. William Hull’s Consolations of Christianity, in four Discourses. 
}2mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Rev. T. Chevallier’s Sermons, preached at Cambridge. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Dausey’s Hore Decanice Rurales, 2 Vols. Small 4to. 24s. bds. 

Sermons by the late Rev. John Scott, M.A. Edited by his Son. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

Scriptural Doctrines called Calvinistic. By Rev. W. J. Emmett. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

A Companion to the Sick Chamber. By John Thornton. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth, 

The Book of the Denominations ; or, the Churches and Sects of thie 
Nineteenth Century. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Imagery and Poetical Ornaments of the Book of Psalms, By the Rev. 
G. H. Stoddart, M.A. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Benjamin Beddomes’ Sermons and Memoir. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Young Christian’s Protestant Memorial for the 4th of Oct. 1835. 
By T. Timpson. 18mo. Is. cloth. 

Israel ; or an illustration of the Exodus from Egypt. By Charisos. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Rev. Thomas Scott's Commentary on the Bible. 3 Vols. Impe- 
rial 8vo, with 84 illustrations. 47. 10s. cloth. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Scotland. By J. P. Lawson, M.A. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Pure Gold from the Rivers of Wisdom. 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Lorette, the Daughter of a Canadian Nun. By the Rev. G. Bourne. 
18mo. 2s. cloth. : 

Archbishop Whateby’s Sermons at Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Thoughtfulness. 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Paley’s Evidences of Christianity E —— Foolscap 8vo. 5s. el. 

Dictionary of Writers on the Prophecies. By the Editor of * The 
Investigator. S8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Devotions for Private Use. 12mo. 2s. bds. 

The Works of William Ellery Channing, D.D. 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

Dr Hawker’s Zion's Pilgrim. Thirteenth Edition. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

Frank and his Father, By B. TH. Draper. New Edition, Foolscap 
8vo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

The Prophetical Character and Inspiration of the Apocalypse. By 
G. Pearson, B.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons. By the Rey. John Browne (of Cheltenham). 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 
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History of Man, Past, Present, and Future, from the word of God. 
32mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons, &c., selected from the MSS, of J. Kidd, D.D. 12mo0. 3s, 
6d. boards. 

Family Prayers. By the Rev. C. E. Kenaway, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth, 

The Rev. W. Greswell’s C ommentary on the Order for the Burial of 
the Dead. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. boards. 

O'Croly’s Enquiry into the Points of Difference between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches. Svo. 6s. boards. 

Young Man’s Book of Piety. 32mo. 3s. cloth. 

Natural Evidence of a Future Life. By F. C. Bakewell.  8vo., 
12s. boards. 

Henry and Nathaniel Church's Golden and Silver Sayings. Reprint- 
ed from Edition of 1657. 32mo. Is. cloth. 

Essays on Christian Character. By Gardiner Spring, D.D. 18mo. 
ls. 6d. cloth. 

The Mysteries of Providence, and the ‘Triumphs of Grace. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

Letters on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian 
Religion. By Dr A. Gregory. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Soldier's Help to the Knowledge of Divine Truth; a Series of 
Discourses by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 12mo._ 6s. boards. 

The Fatal Interview, or the Danger of Unbridled Passion. By Isaac 
Hurlestone. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Elucidations of Interesting Passages in the Sacred Volume. First and 
Second Series. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

The Clerical Guide, and Ecclesiastical Directory, 1836. Royal 8vo. 
17. 2s. cloth. 

The Christian Remembrancer. Royal 32mo. 2s. cloth. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 

Pigot’s Churchman’s Guide in Perilous Times. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Davis’s Popular View of Atheism. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Christian Ornithologist; a Description of various British and Foreign 
Birds, &c. 32mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Missionary Psalmist. 52mo. 2s. cloth. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem. By Edward Hogg, 
M.D. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. boards. 

Scott’s Guide to the Lakes of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Lan- 
cashire. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

Henry, or the Juvenile Traveller; a delineation of a Voyage across 
the Atlantic. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Oceanic Sketches. By T. Nightingale, Esq. With a Botanic Ap- 
pendix by Dr Hooker. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. cloth. 

Narrative of a Voyage round the World. By T. B, Wilson, M.D. 
8vo, 12s. cloth, 

A Voyage round the World; including Travels in Africa, Asia, Aus+ 
tralia, America, &c. &c, By J. Holman, R.N, Vol, 4. 8vo, 146, 
cloth, 
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Galt’s Account of the Canadas. Second Edition. 12mo, 5s. bds. 

My Note Book. By John M‘Gregor, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 
lls. 6d. boards. 

Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis, Esq. 3 vols. post Svo, 
12, 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Young Travellers in South America. By G. A. Post 8vo, 
7s. cloth. 

Wanderings in South America. By C. Waterton, Esq. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Tyrol. By a Companion of Hofer. With a Map and Forty- 
six Engravings. §vo, 2is. cloth. India paper, 2/. 2s. cloth. 

Paris and the Parisians in 1835. By the Author of ‘ Domestic Man 
‘ners of the Americans.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 1/7. 12s. cloth. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Embroidered Facts. By Mrs F. C. Barnard, Square. 4s. cloth. 

Historical Conversations for Young Persons. By Mrs Markham. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

A Month of Adventures. Smo. 2s. cloth. 

Alice Grant, The Two Cousins, and The Fair Day. 18imo. Ls. 6d. cl. 

The English Boy at the Cape. By the Author of ‘ Keeper's Travels. 
3 Vols. Royal lSmo. 10s. Gd. halt-bound. 

Reverses of Fortune, a Tale for Youth. By Anne M. Sargent. 18mo. 
2s. cloth. 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Children. Second Series. Square. 
2s. cloth. 

Progressive ‘Tales for Little Children. First and Second Series, Square. 
Each 3s. cloth. 

The Juvenile Forget-me-Not for 1836. 8s. bound. 

The Noble and the Slave. By Miss Jane Strickland. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Birth Day Stories. I8mo. 2s. cloth. 

Tales for Boys. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 

Tales for Girls. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

The New Years’ Token for 1836. 12mo. 6s. bound, 

The Little Library. Natural History of Birds. Illustrations, By 
T. Landseer. 4s. half-bound. 

The Excitement for 1836. (Seventh Series.) [8mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Tales of the English. The Knevets. By Emily Taylor. Foolscap 
Svo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Fisher's Juvenile Scrap Book. By Bernard Barton, 12mo, 8s, bd. 

The Juvenile Pianist ; or the Mirror of Music for Infant Minds. Ly 
Ann Rodwell. Square. 3s. 8d. cloth. 

The Nursery Offering, 1836. Square. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Fables and Moral Maxims, in Verse and Prose, Selected by Anne 
Parker. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Old Sports of England, with Woodeuts, I8mo, 2s. cloth, 














INDEX. 


A. 

Adams (Dr), character of, 126. 

Agriculture, Progress and Present State of, 319—20; increase of the 
population of England and Scotland since 1700, 320; quantity of 
erain consumed by each, 321—2; increase of horses, and their con- 
sumption of food, 322—3 ; improvement in the style of living, 323; 
consump ition of butchers’ meat, and its quality, $245; improvement 
in enclosures, 326—7 ; introduction of green crops, 327—8; im- 
provement in stock-husbandry, 328 ; progress of husbandry in Scot- 
land, 330—8 ; high prices did not take their rise from the late war, 
333—5; agricultural distress, 335—7 ; drainage, 337; rotation of 
crops, 327—8; bone manure, 338—9; influence of good roads and 
other communication, 339; agricultural distress associations, 341 ; 
reduction, or repeal of the malt-tax, ib.; price of barley, 342; tam- 
pering with the currency, 343—4; legislative protection, 344—5 ; 
duty of landlords, 345. 

Alford’ s Poems, 297; character of, 300—302 ; extracts from and criti- 
cism on, 302—318. 

Anster’s (Dv John) Translation of Goethe’s Faustus, 37—45. 

Associations, Tory and Reform, necessity of, 167—170; state of the 
country in 1830, 170; Conservative movements since the passing of 
the Reform Bill, 172—176; circular of the Westminster Conserva- 
tive Society, 176—8; objects of this society, 178—181 ; address of 
the Metropolitan Reform Society, 182—3 ; good effects arising from 
its formation, 183—4. 


de 

Baily's (Francis) Lite and Observations of John Flamsteed, 359 ; 
history of the publication, 359—362. See Flamsteed. 

Biography, three kinds of 205; value of, 208—9. 

Bolingbroke (Lord) Memoirs of, by Geo. W. Cooke, 1; his character, 
1—4; proceedings of his party to restore the Pretender to the throne, 
4—34; proofs that he was deeply engaged in the plot, 19-27, See 
Pretender, 
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C. 

Caffre War, the late. See Cape of Good Hope. 

Cambridge College, poetical ability displayed by its scholars, 
297—8. 

Cambridge, Mathematics the principal object of the education it affords, 
409, 410; necessity of reform in its curriculum of study, 454, 5. 

Cape of Good Hope, ‘rapid history of the Colony, 455—7; number of 
the Hottentots, —‘ the boundaries of the colony extended, 458—60 ; 
Caffre nation, 460, 461; encroachment on the Caffres considered, 
461—4 ; impolicy a arming the boors—the commando system, 464, 
465; events of the late calamitous war with the ( ‘affres, 465—8 ; 
treaty with them, 468; policy which ought to be pursued, 468—70. 

Change, the necessity of, 167—9. 

Church, History of the, and state of its literature before the Reformation, 
134—5 ; history, by the Magdeburg Centuriators, 135—6; Baro- 
nius’ history, continued by Rainald, 136—7; German writers, in- 
cluding Mosheim’s, 137—140; W addington’s history of the, 132; 
character of, 140—4; propagation ot Christianity, 144—7 ; its 
rapid progress, 147—8 ; its persecutions, 148—9; its rites and cere- 
monies, 149—50; church government, 150—51; heresies of the, 
151—3; doctrines of the, 153; fall of Paganism, 153—8; Papacy, 
account of Hildebrand, 158—65; propagation of Christianity among 
the northern nations, 165—6. 

Cooke’s ( Geo. W.) Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, 1—36. 

Conservatives, working of their political conduct, 170—184. 

Corn, quantity of, consumed in Great Britain. See Agriculture. 

Constantinople, Grand Bazaar of, 353—5. 

Cuvier, Memoirs of Baron, 265; observations by Lees, Pasquier, Lau- 
rillard, and Decandolle, 267; birth, and circumstances attending his 
life, 268—275; Baron Pasquier’s account of his death, 275—277 ; 
publishes his Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée—value of his discoveries, 
278—283 ; his Regne Animal, 283—5; his powers as a philosophical 
biographer, 285, 286 ; the eloge of Fourcroy, 286 ; of Cavendish, 286— 
287; Dr Priestley, 287—9 ; sketch of his political life, 289—296 ; 
his appearance, .f 

D. 

Danube, Quin’s Steam Voyage down the, 109; constitation of Hun- 
gary, 110; adventures met with in the voyage, 111—114; improve- 
ments effected by Count Szechenyi, 114—17; distances on the 
Danube, ool ; speech of Prince Milosch of Servia, 117—18; visits 
Hussein Pacha, at Widin, 118—20; proceeds to Constantinople, 
120 ; sketch of the journey, 120—22; Constantinople described, 123. 

Dryden's Hind and Panther is a sketch of the Church of Rome and 
England in 1687, 72—79. 


E. 
Education, the necessity of, 292—294. 
Education, the proper use of, 417, 418; Aristotle's remarks on, 418 ; 
mathematics tends to cultivate few of our faculties, 419. See Mathe- 


matics, 
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le 
England, e Lodges and Associations in. See Orange. 
English jonas age, progress of the, 225, 226. 


Ethiopia, Vravels in, by G. A. Hoskins, 45 ; Oriental ceremony, 47, 48 ; 
enters Nubia, 48 ; state of the peasat utry, 49 ; scenery of the Nile i ihe 
island of Mograt, 50; reaches Me iusihnoouniialain of its inhabitants, 
90, OL; river Athan, Ol; errs regarding proper names of places, 51, 
352; arrives at Meroe, 52—54; Shendy, 54; Metammah, ib.; W ady 
el Owataib, 55; Jebel el Birkel, ib. ; desert of Bahiouda, ib. ; state of 
Dongolah, id. ; temple of Suleb, 56. 

— History of, 56; speculations as to the former importance of 
the island of Meroe, 57—60 ; antiquity of, 62; Egypt did not derive 
its arts, civilization, or populs ition, from, 60—65 ; examination of the 


monuments above Keypt, as far as the second cataract, prove them to 
be of Eeyptian origin, 65—72. 


F. 

Faustus, by Goethe—Poetical translation of by Dr John Anster, 36 ; 
Goethe's apparent object in writing it, 37—39 ; specimens of the 
translation, 39—44, 

Flamsteed, keer. John, Baily’s Life and Observations of, 359; discovery 
of the MSS., 359—362; early history, 363—365; appointed King’s 

‘onumer, 56393; difhenlties he had to endure, 366—370 ; impor- 
tuned to publish his observations, 370, 371; correspondence and quar- 
rel with Sir J. Newton, on the latter requesting to have his obser- 
vations of the moon, 371—378; printing of the first volume of his ob- 
servations commenced, 378—381; second volume proposed, 382 ; 
annoyances lie endured from Newton and Halley in arranging its 
printing, 384—389 ; prepares a correct Catalogue, 38 89, 390 ; charges 
brought against Newton, : 391—393 ; against Talley, 394, 395. 

I’rance, mode of appoiuting professors in, 290, 291. 





G. 
Gautier, employed as agent “ Queen Anne’s Ministry for restoring 
the Pretender to the throne, ; his correspondence with Torey and 


Lord Oxford, 13—27. 

Genius, to what cause can it be ase ened, ?97—30 

Government, when enabled to do most good, 189—191. 

Greece, History of, by Thirlwall, 83 ; character of the work, 83, 84; 
Pelasgians conjectured to be the original Greeks, 85, 86; explains the 
connexion between the Greek and Latin languages, 86, 87; opinions 
as to their becoming a Hellenic people, 87—90; antiquity and charac- 
ter of Llomer’s writings, 90—103 ; progress of its national institutions 
and its changes of government, 103—LO8. 

Grey's, Eurl, Government and Lord Melbourne’s contrasted, 204, 


H. 
Halley, swperintends the printing of Flamsteed’s Catalogue, 385 ; charges 
brought against him, 385—387, 394, 395. See Flamsteed., 
Hesketh’s, Sir Thomas, Letter to Lord Stanley, 167. 
Hildebrand, his character and conduct, 159—165. 
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Hind and Panther of Dryden, 72—74 ; cause of its unsuccess, 74—79 ; 
continued by Professor Williams, 79—81] ; specimen of the style, 
81—83. 

Homer's Writings, antiquity and character of, 90; Wolf’s Enquiries, 
90—92 ; difficulties in which the controversy is involved, 93—97, 
101—103 ; era of the Poems, 97; religion of, seems to belong to a 
precise epoch, 98 ; commerce, 9S—100; political circumstances under 
which they are supposed to be produced, 100; relation of the [liad 
and Odyssey to each other, 102, 103. 

Hoskins, G. A., Travels in Ethiopia, 45. See Ethiopia. 

Horses, increase of, in Great Britain. See Agriculture. 

Hungary, constitution of, 110. 


i. 


Ireland, Orange Lodges and Associations in. See Orange. 


K. 

Knowledge, taxes on, 126; Dr Adams's opinion of, ib.; newspaper 
stamp supported by the large London papers, 127—129; conduct of 
the Ministry and House of Commons, 129—131; conduct of the 
French Government towards the press, 131, 132. 

hse 

Lewis, G. C., on the Romance Language, 397; Raynouard’s theory, 
398, 399; gradual degradation of the Roman tongue, 400—2; ob- 
jections to Raynouard’s theory, 402, 403; modern European Jan- 
guages formed from the Latin, 403; origin of the Romance language, 
404—6 ; dialects that prevailed in France under that title, 406—8. 

Loffis (Capel), the Whigs, their prospects and policy, by, 185.—See 
Parliament. 

Lords, House of; their actions since 1832, 191; effects which a de- 
termined House of Commons have on their decisions, 191-4; bills 
thrown out by them, 194—9; necessity of a second house in a well- 
constituted government, 199, 200; how should a reformed House be 
composed—different plans, 260-2; proposal of a free conference be- 
tween members of both Houses, 202, 203; great dangers which may 
arise from pushing a reform too far, 203. 


M. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, examines the archives of the French govern- 
ment for documents regarding the Pretender.—See Pretender. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, Memoirs of, 205; sketch of his life, 209—11; 
his intellectual character, 211—13; consistency of his public con- 
duct, 213; tenderness of his domestic affection, 217—219; his cha- 
racter of Lord Somers, 222 —4; of Samuel Johnson, 224—7; remarks 
on the true tone of polite conversation and familiar letters, 227—9 ; 
on the relative importance of different moral duties, 229—31 ; remarks 
on novels, 231; on the immortality of the soul, 233, 234; of the Re- 
gency guestion of 1789, 235; on Rulhiére’s History of Poland, 235 ; 
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on Eastern art, 236 ; on power of mind, 7d. ; on benevolence, 7. 3 on 
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Spanish America, 237; on the death of Mr Horner, ib. ; character of 
Horne Tooke, 238—9; of Hogarth, 239; of Sir T. Moore, 7b. ; 
analysis of his public and private character, 242—255. 

Malt-tax, the best of all our taxes, 341, 342. 

Mathematics, thoughts on the study of, 409; different ideas as to their 
utility, 41 1; remarks on Mr Whewell’s ideas, 413—17 ; proper use 
of education, 417, 418; opinions of Bernhardi, Vou Weiller, and 
Klumpp, that mathematics cultivate few of the faculties of the mind, 
119, 420; opinions of celebrated philosophers on the same subject, 
421, 422; the objects, ends, and modes of considering their study, 
and the study of the philosophical sciences on the mind, 422— 
geometry, 425, 426 ; inutility of mathematics as a practice for strength- 
ening reason, 426—34; opinions of Pascal, Berkeley, S’ Gravesande, 
D’Alembert, and other authorities, on this point, 434—41 ; mathema- 
ticians disposed to credulity, 441—5; and also scepticism, 445—50 ; 
true value of, as a study for improving the mind, 450—4. 

Meroe, antiquity of. See Ethiopia. 


N. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, and the Rev. John Flamsteed, 359; intemperate 
conduct of, 391—3; his temporary derangement, 395, 396; MSS. of, 
in the possession of the Karl of Portsmouth, 396, 397. See L’lam- 
sleed. 

Novels, Sir James Mackintosh’s opinion of, 231—3. 

O. 

Objects and advantages of Agricultural Associations. See Agriculture. 

Orange Lodges, Associations, Reports on, ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons, 471 ; analysis of the two committees which sat, as 
well as of the evidence and witnesses, 471—473.—IRELAND, First 
Orange Lodge formed, 473 ; its effects, 473—476 ; objects and rules 

of the society, 476—478 ; their profession of Christian charity ex- 

amined, 478—481; disrespect which they show to the orders of 

Government, 481—486 ; encouragement afforded by Peel’s Govern- 

ment, 486—489; cases extracted to show the disrespect for the pro- 

per administration of the laws, 490—499 ; connexions which subsist 
between them and the Established Church, 499—501.—ENGLAND, 
Laws and powers of the associations, 501—503 ; extended to Canada, 
503—505; lodges in the Army, 505—513; political tendencies of 
Orangeism, 513—519 ; evils which they have done to the cause they 
profess to support, 519—521 ; Lord Hill’s order of December Si, 
1835, 521; coalition between them and the Tories, 522. 

Oxford, Lord, desirous that the Pretender should succeed Queen Anne, 
13037, 





P. 
Parliament, Session of 1835, prospects of the ministry, 185; support 
to be derived from the people, 185—191. See Lords. 
Pencillings by the Way. See Willis. 
People, the etfect of their influence on Government, 185 —191]. 
Pretender, Queen Anne's ministry desirous of restoring him to tle throne, 
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4—6 ; their proceedings with France and the allies, 6-10; Queen 
Annue’s feeelings towards, 1O—11; Torey and Gautier employed as 
confidential agents, 12 ; Gautier corresponds with Lord Oxtord, 15— 
19; Bolingbroke’s share in the design, 19—20 ; dirheulties which be- 
set the ministry, 21—23; the Pretender refuses to conform to the 
English Church, 23 ; correspondence of Conti, 27—23; state of the 
Whigs and Tories as to his claims, 30—33. 
Prices, high, in corn did not arise from the late war, 335—7. 


Q. 
Quin’s, Michael J., Voyage down the Danube, 109—120; proceeds to 
Constantinople, 120—122; visits Athens and Corinth, 123; grand 
mass at Naples, 123, 124; liberality of the King of Naples, 124, 125. 


Ry 

Reform Association. See Associution. 

Religion, history of, constitutes an indispensable branch of general know- 
ledge, 133—5,; conclusions of philosophers have the happiest effects 
on, 139, 140. 

Robertson (George) Rural Recollections. See Agriculture. 

Roman Tongue, gradual degradation of, 400—4, 

Romance Language, an essay on the origin of the. See Lewis. 


S 
Scotland, progress and present state of agriculture in, 330—333. See 
Agriculture. 
Stanley's (Lord) letter to Sir Thomas Hesketh, 167, 


Taxes on Knowledge. See Knowledge. 
Thirlwall’s (Rev. € ‘onnop ) History of Greece, 83—84. Sce Greece. 
Tory and Reform Associations. See Associations. 


W 

Waddington’s, Rev. George, History of the Charch, 132. See Church. 

Whewell, Rev. W., thoughts on the study of Mathematies, 409; ana- 
lysis of his remarks, 413—417. See Mathem:ties. 

William's Hind and Panther. See Hind. 

Wiiliamson (James) on the diffusion of knowledge amongst the middle 
classes, 126. See Knowledge. 

Willis's Pencillings by the way—character of the book, 346—8 ; visits 
the Catacombs near Palermo, 348—9 ; his nationality, 350; sketch of 
King Otto of Greece, 350, 351 ; Maid of Athens, 351; Turkish Minis- 
ters of State, 351,352; grand bazaar of Constantinople, 353—5 ; visits 
Great Britain, 355—8. 


Zoology, discoveries of Cuvier in, ° 
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